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SECT.       VII. 

Of  Spfnfer's  Inaccuracies. 

FEW    poets  appear    to  have  compofed   with 
greater  rapidity  than  Spenfer.     Hurried  away 
by  the   impetuofity  of  imagination,    he  fre- 
quently cannot  find  time  to  attend  to  the  niceties  of 
conftru&ion  ;  or  to  ftand  ftill  and  revife  what  he  had 
before  written,   in  order  to    prevent   contradictions, 
inconfiftencies,  and  repetitions.     Hence  it  is,  that  he 
not  only  fails  in  the  connection  of  (ingle  words,  but 
of  circumftances  ;  not  only  violates  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, but  of  probability,  truth,  and  propriety. 

A  review  of  thefe  faults,  which  flow  perhaps  from 

that  caufe  which  produced  his  greateft  beauties,  will 

B  2  tend 
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tend  to  explain  many  paflages  in  particular,  and  to 
bring  us  acquainted  with  his  manner  in  general. 

I  mall  begin  with  his  elleipfes,  in  which  the  reader 
will  find  his  omiffion  of  the  relative  to  be  frequent. 

B.  i.  c.  vi.  f.  x. 

As  when  a  greedy  wolf  through  hunger  fell, 
A  fiily  lamb  far  from  the  flocke  doth  take, 
Of  whom  he  means  his  bloody  feaft  to  make, 
A  lyon  fpyes  faft  running  towards  him. 

He  (hould  have  faid,  a  greedy  wolf  WHO  through 
hunger  fell. 

B.  i.  c.  vii.  f.  xxxvii. 

A  gentle  youth,  his  dearely  loved  fquire, 
His  fpeare  of  heben  wood  behind  him  bare, 
A  goodly  perfon,  and  could  menage  faire, 
His  ftubborne  fteede,  &c.     —    —    — • 

WHO  is  omitted  before  could  menage  faire. 

B.  i.  c.  x.  f.  xlii. 

Whofe  face  he  made  all  beafts  to  feare,  and  gave 
All  in  his  hand.     —    —    —    —    — 

That  is,  into  WHOSE  hand  he  gave  all. 

B.  i. 
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B.  i.  c.  xi.  f.  xxi. 

He  cryde  as  raging  feas  are  wont  to  roare, 
When  wintry  florme  his  wrathfull  wreck  doth  threat. 
The  roaring  billowes  beat  the  rugged  fhore, 
As  they  the  earth  would  fhouldcr  from  her  feat 
And  greedy  gulfe  devoure.     —     —     — 

Some  fuch  word  as  WHILE  is  to  be  underftood  before 
the  roaring  billowes. 

B.  i.  c.  x.  f.  li. 

Whofe  ftaggering  fteps  thy  fteadie  hand  doth  lead 
And  mews  the  way,  his  finfull  foule  to  fave. 

He  fhould  have  faid,  and  to  WHICH  IT  Jhews  the  way, 

B.  iii,  c.  ii.  f.  xlv. 

Which  lovft  the  fhadow  of  a  warlike  knight, 
No  ftiadow,  but  a  body  hath  in  powre. 

No  fhadow,  but  WHICH  a  body^  &c. 
B.  ii.  c.  viii.  f.  xxxviii. 

With  that  he  ftrooke,  and  th'  other  ftrookc  withall, 
That  nothing  feemd  mote  beare  fo  monftrous  might, 
The  one  upon  his  cover'd  fhield  did  fall 
And  glauncing  downe  did  not  his  owner  bite, 
But  th'  other  did  upon  his  troncheon  finite. 
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The  one  upon  his,  &c.   That  is,  the  STROKE,  or  - 
SWORD  of  the  one,  &c. 

And  afterwards, 

But  th' other,  i.  e.  the  STROKE  of  the  otber,  &c. 
So  again, 

So  forely  he  her  ftrooke  that  thence  it  glaunct 
Adowne  her  backe.     —    —    —  4.  6.  13. 

That  is,  the  WEAPON  glaunct,  &c. 

B.  iv.  c.  vi.  f.  xxxvii. 

Ne  in  his  face,  nor  blood  or  life  appear'd, 
But  fenfeleffe  flood,  &c. 

That  is,  HE  fenfeleffe  flood. 

B.  iv.  c.  vii.  f.  vii. 

But  certes  was  with  milke  of  wolves  and  tigers  fed. 
But  certes  HE  was,  &c. 

B.  i.  Introduft.  f.  ii. 

Whom  that  molt  noble  Briton  prince  fo  long 
Sought  through  the  world,  and  fuffred  fo  much  ill. 

He  ftiould  have  faid,  and  FOR  WHOM  be  fuffred,  &c. 

B.  i. 
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B.  i.  c.  x.  f.  xii. 

The  eldeft     —.    —    —    —    —    — 
Like  funny  beanies  threwe  from  her  cryftall  face, 
That  could  have  daz'd  the  raih  beholders  fight; 
And  round  about  her  head  did  fhine  like  heavens  light. 

That  could  have  daz'd,  i.  e.  That  WHICH,  &c. 

THAT  put  for  that  which  occurs  in  other  places, 
and  may  miflead  a  reader  not  acquainted  with  Spen- 
fer's  manner. 

Thus  again, 

THAT  erft  him  goodly  arm'd,  now  moft  of  all  him 
harm'd.  i.  u.  27. 

THAT  one  did  reach,  the  other  puflit  away. 
THAT  one  did  make,  the  other  mard  againe. 

4.  i  29. 

He  fliould  not  have  omitted  WHICH  in  the  laft  verfe  of 
the  text,  and  WHICH  round  about  her,  &c. 

And  in  the  following. 

-         To  think  gold  THAT  is  brafs.         6.  Introd.  5. 

This  was  a  common  fault  of  his  age ;  and  our  liturgy 
affords  a  fimilar  inftance  of  it.     "  To  do  always  that 

"  is  righteous  in  thy  fight." 

B.  i. 
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B.  i.  c.  x.  f.  xliii. 

Had  charge  the  tender  orphanes  of  the  dead, 
And  widows  ayde.     —     —     —     — - 

Thac'is,  widows  TO  ayde. 

B.  i.  c.  xii.  f.  ix. 

The  fight  with  idle  feare  did  them  difmay, 
Ne  durft  approche  him  nigh.     —    —     -~ 

Ne  d'jrft  THEY  approche  hi'm'nigb,  &c. 

B.  ii.  c.  ii.  f.  xxxviii. 

As  gentle  hind,  whofe  fides  with  cruell  fleele 
Through  lanced,  forth  her  bleeding  life  doth  raine, 
Whiles  the  fad  pang  approching  me  doth  feele, 
Brayes  out  her  latefl  breath.    —    —    — 

SHE  fhould  have  been  inferted  before  brayes  out,  &c. 
B.  ii.  c.  ii.  f.  xvii. 

Sterne  melancholy  did  his  courage  pafs, 
And  was  (for  terror  more)  all  arm'd  iu  mining  brafs. 

He  means,  and  HE  was  for,  &c. 

B.  ii.  c.  iv.  f.  ix. 


And  eke  that  hag  with  many  a  bitter  threat 
Still  cald  upon  to  kill  him  in  the  place. 


That 
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That  is,  fill  called  upon  HIM  to,  &c* 

B.  v.  c.  iii.  f.  xiii. 

Which  when  he  had  perform'd,  then  backe  againe 
To  Bragadocchio  did  his  fhield  reitore, 

To  Bragadocchio  HE  did,  &c« 

B.  i.  c.  iii.  f.  v. 

Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  fpy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 

That  is,  HE  ran,  &c. 

B.  i.  c.  i.  f.  iv. 

Seemed  in  heart  fome  hidden  care  fhe  had, 
For  IT  feemedy  &c. 

The  imperfonal  SEEM  was  often  ufed  without  IT< 
As  in  Januarie. 

Msy/eeme  he  lov'd.     —    —    — 
In  Februarie. 

Seemttb  thy  flocks  thy  counfel  can. 
In  May. 

Seemed  fhe  faw  in  her  youngling's  face 
The  old  lineaments  of  his  father's  grace. 
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MESEEMETH  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.    Thus. 

Mefeemed  by  my  fide  a  royall  maid 

Her  daintie  limbes  full  foftly  down  did  lay. 

1.  9.  13. 

Thus  alfo,  at  a  mafque,  in  which  Henry  VIII.  came 
difguifed,  with  twelve  mafquers,  noblemen  of  the 
court,  to  furprife  cardinal  Wolfey,  while  he  was  fit- 
ting at  a  banquet ;  the  cardinal  fufpe&ing  there  was 
fome  great  perfonage  among  them,  fays,  "  Mefeemeth 
"  there  fliould  be  a  nobleman  among  them,  who  is 
"  more  meete  to  occupie  this  place  and  feate  than 
"  I  am,  &c."  And  afterwards,  fixing  on  one  of  the 
mafquers  whom  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  king,  "  Me- 
"  feemes  the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard  fliould 
"  be  even  hee,  &c  *." 

The  fame  omiflion  occurs  before  other  imperfonala. 
Now  faid  the  lady  dranuttb  toward  night.       1 .  1 .  33. 

*  Stowe's  Annals,  ed.  1614.  fol.  504,  505.  "  When  it  pkafed  the 
'  king,  for  his  recreation,  to  repaire  to  the  cardinal's  houfe,  [Whitehall] 
'  as  he  did  divers  times  in  the  yeere,  there  wanted  no  preparations  or 
'  furniture.  Banquets  were  fett  forth,  with  mafkes  and  mummeries,- 
'  in  fo  gorgeous  a  fort,  and  coftlie  manner,  that  it  was  an  heaven  to 
'  behold.  There  wanted  BO  dames,  or  damofels,  meete  or  apte  to 
'  daunce  with  the  mafkers,  or  to  garnifh  the  place  for  the  time.  Then 
'  was  there  all  kinde  of  muficke  and  harmony,  with  fine  voices,  both 
'  of  men  and  children."  Ibid. 

So 
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So  again, 

So  eafy  was  to  quench  his  flamed  mind.        2.  8.  4. 

B.  i.  c.  i.  f.  x. 

Fartheft  from  end,  then  when  they  neareft  ween. 

Themfelves  is  omitted,  the  proper  accufative  to  ween. 
Unlefs  he  gave  it  THEM  for  then. 

B.  i.  c.  x.  f.  Ixii. 

As  for  loofe  loves  are  vaine,  and  vanifh  into  nought. 
As  for  kofe  loves  THEY  are  vaine 3  &c. 
In  thefe  lines, 

Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold, 

Whofe  gliftring  glofs  DARKNED  with  filthy  duft. 

2.  8.  4. 

fays  Dr.  Jortin,  DARKNED  is  put  for  was  darkned\ 
and  among  other  inftances  of  Spenfer's  eJleipfes,  pro- 
duces the  following,  in  the  Tears  of  the  Mufes. 

And  all  the  fifters  rent  their  golden  hairs, 
And  their  fair  faces  with  fait  humour  fteep.  — 

Jleep  for  did  fteep.  —  Of  this  fort  there  is  an  elleipfis  in 
thefe  lines  of  Milton's  EPITAPH  on  the  Marchionefi  of 

Wmcbefler. 

C  2  Her 
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Her  high  birth,  and  graces  fweet, 
Quickly  found  a  lover  .meet; 
The  virgin-quire  for  her  requejl 
The  God  that  fits  at  marriage-fealt. 

The  poet  when  he  wrote  requejl  had  forgot  that  his 
former  preter-imperfecvt  tenfe,  found,  was  formed  with- 
out the  fign  did, 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  remark,  that  the  Mar- 
chionefs  lamented  in  this  Epitaph  of  Milton,  is  pro- 
bably the  fame  with  that  celebrated  by  Jonfon,  in 
an  Elegle  on  the  Lady  ANNE  PAWLETT,  Marchionefs  of 
WINTONJ  the  beginning  of  which  Pope  feems  to 
have  thought  of,  when  he  wrote  his  pathetic  Verfes  to 
the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  LADY. 

Jonfon  begins  his  Elegic, 

What  gentle  ghoft,  befprent  with  April  dew? 
Hayles  me  fo  folemnly  to  yonder  yew? 
*  And  beck'ning  wooes  me,  &c  *. 

In  the  fame  ftrain  Pope  beautifully  breaks  out, 

What  beck'ning  ghoft  along  the  moonlight  fhade, 
Invites  my  fteps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 
'Tis  fhe  |.     —    —    —    —    •——• 


NDER  WOOD.  f  Bi/h.Warburton's  edit.  vol.  i. 

As 
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As  Jonfon  now  lies  before  me,  I  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  pointing  out  another  paflage  in  him, 
which  Pope  probably  remembered  when  he  wrote 
the  following. 

From  fhelves  to  ihelves  fee  greedy  Vulcan  roll, 
r '« "     And  lick  up  all  their  phyfic  of  the  foul  *. 

Thus  Jonfon,  fpeaking  of  a  parcel  of  books, 

Thefe,  hadft  thou  pleas'd  either  to  dine  or  fup, 
Had  made  a  meale,  for  VULCAN  TO  LICK  UP  f. 

I  (hall  now  produce  fome  inftances  of  Spenfer's 
confufed  construction. 

B.  i.  c.  iii.  f.  xii. 

Till  feeing  by  her  fide  the  lyon  ftand 
With  fudden  feare  her  pitcher  downe  fhe  threw,    . 
And  fled  away ;  for  never  in  that  land 
Face  of  faire  lady  did  fhe  ever  view, 
And  that  dred  Lyons  looke  her  caft  in  deadly  hevv^, 

After  having  told  us,  that  feeing  the  lyon  ftand  by 
her,  fhe  fled  away  for  fear,  he  adds,  that  this  was 
becaufe  fhe  had  never  feen  a  lady  before,  which  cer- 
tainly was  no  reafon  why  (he  fhould  fly  from  the  lyon. 

*  Dunciad.  b.  3.  v.  81. 
f  An  Exctratitn  upon  Vulcane,  in  the  UKDER  WOOD. 

What 
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What  our  author  intended  to  exprefs  here,  was,  that 
"  at  feeing  the  lyon,  and  fo  beautiful  a  lady,  an  ob- 
"  je&  never  feen  before  in  that  country,  {he  was 
"  affrighted,  and  fled." 

B.  i.  c.  vi.  f.  v. 

—    —    —    He  gan  the  fort  aflaile, 
Whereof  he  vveend  poflefled  foone  to  bee, 
And  with  rich  fpoile  of  ranfackt  chaftitie. 

Of  which  he  weend  foone  to  be  pojjejjed^  is  not  impro- 
per; but,  to  be  poflefled  with  rich  fpoile,  &c.  is  very  in- 
accurate. Here  feems  to  be  likewife  fomewhat  of  an 
elleipfis,  and  I  think  he  fhould  have  faid,  rich  fpoile  of 
ITS  ranfaikt  chaftitie. 

B.  i.  c.  x.  f.  xl. 

The  fourth  appointed  by  his  office  was 

Poor  prifbners  to  relieve  with  gracious  ayde, 

And  captives  to  redeeme  with  price  of  brafs, 

From  Turks  and  Sarazins  which  them  had  ftaid . 

And  though  they  faultie  were,  yet  well  he  waid 

That  God  to  us  forgiveth  everie  howre, 

Much  more  than  that  why  they  in  bands  were  laid. 

The  poet  fays,  that  his  office  was  to  relieve  PRI- 
SONERS, and  to  redeem  CAPTIVES  with  money  from 

turkifti 


turkifh  flavery  ;  who,  though  guilty  of  crimes,  yet  he 
confidered  that  god  every  hour  pardons  crimes  much 
greater  than  thofe  for  which  they  were  imprifoned.  — 
By  this  it  fliould  feem,  that  thofe  enflaved  by  the 
Turks  were  guilty  of  crimes,  &c.  but  the  poet  would 
fignify  by  they  faultie  were,  the  prifoners  firft  men- 
tioned, who  were  defervedly  imprifoned  on  account  of 
their  crimes. 

Another  inftance  of  our  author's  inaccuracy,  is,  his 
tautology,  or  repetition  of  the  fame  circumftances. 

B.  iv.  c.  xii.  f.  i. 

For  much  more  cath  to  tell  the  ftarres  on  hy, 
Albe  they  endlefle  feeme,  &c. 
Then  to  recount  the  feas  pofteritie. 

The  difficulty  of  numbering  the  deities  prefent  at  the 
marriage  of  Thames  and  Medway,  he  exprefies  in  the 
fame  manner,  in  the  ftanza  immediately  preceding. 

The  which  more  eath  it  were  for  mortall  wight, 
To  tell  the  fands,  or  count  the  ftarres  on  hye. 

B.  vi.  c.  vi.  f.  iv. 

For  whylome  he  had  been  a  doughty  knight, 
As  any  one  that  lived  in  his  dayes, 
And  proved  oft  in  many  a  perilous  fight, 
In  which  he  grace  and  glory  won  alwaies ; 

And 
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And  in  all  battles  bore  away  the  bayes ; 
But  being  now  attackt  with  timely  age 
And  wearie  of  this  world's  unquiet  waies, 
He  tooke  himfelfe  unto  this  hermitage. 

All  this  we  were  told  a  few  lines  before. 

And  foothly  it  was  faid  by  common  fame, 
So  long  as  age  enabled  him  thereto, 
That  he  had  been  a  man  of  mickle  name, 
Renouned  much  in  arms,  and  derring  doe ; 
But  being  aged  now,  and  weary  too 
Of  warres  delights,  and  worlds  contentieus  toyle, 
The  name  of  knighthood  he  did  difavow, 
And  hanging  up  his  arms,  and  warlike  fpoile, 
From  all  the  worlds  incumbrance  did  himfelfe  aflbile. 

C.  v.  f.  37. 
To  this  head  we  may  refer  the  redundancies  of  a  word* 

B.  iii.  c.  vi.  f.  xi. 

It  fortuned  faire  Venus  having  loft 
Her  little  fon,  the  winged  god  of  love, 


xu. 
Him  for  to  feeke  SHE  left  her  heavenly  houfe. 

SHE  is  unneceflary  in  the  laft  line,  as  FAIRE  VENUS 
is  the  nominative  cafe,    Other  inftances  of  this  fault 

might 
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might  be  produced.     Thefe  are  fufficient  to  (hew  our 
author's  manner  in  this  point. 

I  fhall  now  cite  fome  inftances  in  which  he  contra- 
dicts himfelf,  and  runs  into  other  abfurdities,  in  con- 
fequence  of  forgetting,  or  not  reviewing,  what  he  had 
before  written ;  and,  in  general,  from  an  hafty  manner 
6f  compofition. 

B.  i.  c.  iv.  f.  viii. 

Speaking  of  PRIDE,  he  fays,  (he 
—     —     —     Shone  as  Titan's  ray. 

And  in  the  following  ftanza  he  compares  her  to  Pha- 
eton, where  he  fays,  fhe 

Exceeding  fhone,  like  Phoebus  faireft  child.        f.  9. 
This  is  a  very  ftriking  anticlimax. 

I),  i.  c.  xi.  f.  xlvii. 

Another  faire  like  tree  eke  grew  thereby, 
Whereof  whofo  did  eat,  eftfoones  did  know 
Both  good  and  evil :  O  mournefull  memory, 
That  tree  thro'  one  man's  fault  has  done  us  all  to  die. 

Here  he  tells  us,  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  occa- 
fioned  the  fall  of  man ;  in  the  preceeding  ftanza,  he 
had  affirmed  the  fame  of  the  tree  of  life. 

VOL.  II.  D  Tke 


The  tree  of  life  the  crime  of  our  firft  father's  fall. 

f.46. 
B.  ii.  c.  i.  f.  xxvi,  xxvii. 

In  thefe  ftanzas  Sir  Guyon  fuddenly  alafes  his  fpear, 
and  begs  pardon  of  the  red-crofle  knight,  for  having 
attacked  him;  as  if  he  had  juft  now  difcovered  hirn 
to  be  the  redrcrofle  knight :  whereas  he  knew  him  to 
be  fo,  ft.  19.  and  after  that  refolves  to  fight  with-  him. 

B.  iv.  c.  v.  f.  xxxvii. 
Speaking  of  CARE, 

He  like  a  monftrous  giant  feemd  in  fight, 
Far.  paffing  Brontes,  and  Pyracmon  great. 
i 
If  CARE  was  fo  monftrous  a  giant,  how  could  he 

dwell,    with  his  fix  fervants,    in   the  little   cottage 
above-mentioned  ? 

They  fpide  a  little  cottage,  like  fome  poore  man's  neft. 

f.  32. 

B.  iv.  c.  i.  f.  liv. 

The  aged  dame  him  feeing  fo.  enraged, 
Was  dead  with  feare,  &c. 

The  aged  dame  Glauce  might  have  eafily  pacified 
Sir  Scudamore,  in  this  place,  by  telling  him,  that  Bri- 

tomartis 
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tomartis  was  a  woman  ;  and  as  (he  was  fo  much  terri- 
fied, it  was  highly  natural,  that  (he  {hould  aflure  him 
of  it.  But  fuch  a  declaration  would  have  prevented 
an  entertaining  furprife,  which  the  poet  refejrved  for  a 
future  canto,  4.  6.  28. 

B.  i.  c.  ix.  f.  ri. 

Aread,  prince  Arthur.     —    —    —    — • 

Arthur  and  Una  have  been  hitherto  reprefented  as 
entire  ftrangers  to  each  other ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
how  Una  became  acquainted  with  the  name  of  this 
new  knight. 

B.  i.  c.  viii.  f.  xliii,  &c. 

It  is  unnatural,  that  the  red-crofle  knight  {hould  be 
fo  fuddenly  reconciled  to  Una,  after  he  had  forfaken 
her,  for  her  fuppofed  infidelity  and  impurity.  The 
poet  {hould  certainly  firft  have  brought  about  an  eclair- 
ciflement  between  them. 

B.  vi.  c.  xi.  f.  li. 

It  was  an  mftance  of  Sir  Calidore's  courage  to  re- 
ftore  to  Coridon  his  flocks  j  but  not  of  his  courtefie, 
to  carry  away  his  miftrefs  Paftorell.  The  poet  fhould 
have  managed  the  character  of  his  PATRON  OF 
COURTESIE  with  more  art. 

D  2  Courtef'e 
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Courtejle  was  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  knight 
errantry.  Of  this  accomplifhment,  Sir  Gawain,  king 
Arthur's  nephew,  was  efteemed  the  chief  pattern* 
Chaucer,  to  give  the  higheft  idea  poffible  of  the  reve- 
rence and  obeifance  with  which  the  Strange  Knight,  on 
his  brazen  horfe,  fulutes  Cambufcan  and  his  queen, 
eompares  him  to  Sir  Gawaine. 

This  ftraunge  knight,  that  come  thus  fodeinly, 
All  armid,  fave  his  hede,  full  royally, 
Saluted  the  king  and  queene,  and  lordis  all, 
By  ordir  as  they  iittin  in  the  hall, 
With  fo  hie  reverence  and  obeifaunce, 
As  well  in  fpeche  as  in  countinaunce, 
That  Syr  Gaiuayne  with  bis  old  curtefee, 
ALTHOUGH  HE  COME  AGEN  OUT  OF  FAIRIE, 
He  could  him  nought  amendin  in  no  worde  *. 

As  Spenfer  has  drawn  the  character  of  his  hero 
prince  Arthur  from  hiftory,  he  has  limited  himfelf  to  a 
particular  period  of  real  time,  in  which  all  the  events 
of  his  poem,  however  fictitious  or  imaginary,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  happened.  Upon  this  account  all  dif- 
coveries  fmce  made,  are  improperly  introduced.  He 
is  guilty  of  many  fuch  anachronifms.  I  fhall  men- 
tion one  or  two,  which  hafle  will  hardly  excufe. 

*  Squier's  Tale,  jio. 

His 


His  historical  offtakes  of  this  kind  are  often  pardon- 
able; perhaps  fometimes  allowable. 

B.  vi.  c.  ii.  f.  v. 

All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincoliie  greene.     —    —    —     — 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  a  manufacture 
of  green  cloth  fubfifted  at  Lincoln,  in  the  fairy  reign 
of  Arthur.  By  the  way,  Skelton  mentions  this  colour 
in  Elinor  Ruming.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Drayton's  Poly- 
'offrion.  It  is  the  farhe  fort  of  abfurdity  to  deferibe  the 
walls  of  CASTLE  JOYEOUS  as  adorned  with  coftly 
tapeftry  made  at  the  cities  of  Arras  and  Toure. 

The  walls  about  were  rich  apparelled 

With  coftly  cloth  of  Arras  and  of  Toure.     3.  i.  34. 

-w»*&'wv>".  ••'T..   .^     .' '-"  >4- 

B.  i.  c.  xi.  f.  xiv. 

And  evermore  their  hideous  ordinance 
Upon  the  bulwarks  cruelly  did  play. 

Chaucer,  in  his  defcription  of  the  battle  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  mentions  guns  *.  Salvator  Rofa  has 
placed  a  cannon  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  Holo- 
fernes.  But  thefe  examples  will  not  acquit  Spenfer. 

*  Leg.  of  Cleopatra,  ver.  58. 

Ariofto 
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Ariofto  was  fomewhaf  more  cautious  in  this  particular. 
For  though  he  fuppofes  the  ufe  of  fire  arms,  on  a 
certain  occafion,  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  yet  hfc 
prudently  fuggefts,  that  they  were  foon  afterwards 
aboliftied,  and  that  the  ufe  of  them  continued  un- 
known for  many  years.  He  attributes  the  revival, 
no  lefs  than  the  invention,  of  thefe  infernal  engines, 
to  the  devil,  c.  n.  22. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  Milton  copied  the 
invention  of  fire  arms  from  Ariofto.  We  may  further 
obferve,  that  Milton  copies  from  himfelf  in  the  fpeech 
of  one  of  the  fallen  angels,  on  their  new-invented 
Weapons. 

—    They  lhall  fear  we  have  difarm'd 
The  thtmderer  of  his  only  dreaded  bolt  *. 

This  is  from  his  latin  epigram,  In  Inventorfln  Bom- 
barda. 

At  mlhi  major  eritj  qul  lurida  cftditur  arma, 
Et  trifidum  fulmen  furripuifle  Jovi. 

There  are  likewife  other  ftrokes,  both  of  expreflion 
and  fentiment,  which  Milton  has  transferred,  from  the 
fmaller  poems,  into  his  GREAT  WORK.  In  Samfon 
Agoniftes. 

*  Paradife  Loft,  ver.  490. 

THRICE 


THRICE  SHE  ASSAYD  with  flattering  pray'rs  attfl  figks 
And  amourous  reproaches,  Sec. 
THRICE  I  deluded  her*.    —    —    — 

This  form  he  has  exactly  repeated  in  Psradife  Loft. 

THRICE  HE  ASSAV'D,  and  THRICE,  io  {pite  of  fcora, 
Tears,  fuch  as  angels  weep,  burft  forth  f.  — 

In  Camus. 

—    —    A  perpetual  feaft  of  ne&ar'd.  fweets 
Where  no  CRUDE  SURFEIT  REIGNS. 

In  Paradife  Loft. 

Quaff  immortality  and  joj,  SECURE 
PF  SURFEIT  J.    •—    —»•»«. 

Jn  Comus. 

A  thoufand  LIVERIED  ANGELS.  LACKEY,  her,* 
The  following,  in  Paradifo  £(//?,  is  aJcindred  image, 
About  her  as  a  GVARP  ANQELICK  plac'd§. 

Among  Milton's  IMITATIONS  OF  HIMSELF,  I 
think  the  following  have  been  unobferved.  In  // 
Penferofd) 

»  V«r,  392.  f  i,  619.  t  5-  638.  §  3.  559. 

Sometimes 


Sometimes  let  goro-eous  TRAGEDY 
In  fcepter'd  pail  come  fweeping  by, 
Prefentmg  THEBES,  or  PELOPS'  line, 
Or  the  Tale  of  TROY  divine. 

It  appears,  that  the  greek  tragedies,  founded  upon 
thefe  ftories,  made  an  early  and  lafting  impreflion  on 
Milton.  In  his  firft  elegy  to  Deodatus,  written  be- 
fore he  was  arrived  at  his  twentieth  year,  he  particu- 
larifes  thofe  dramas ;  where,  as  in  the  lines  juft  cited, 
he  is  fpeaking  of  tragedy  in  general. 

Seu  mceret  PELOPEA  DOMUS,  feu  nobilis  ILI, 
Seu  lutt  inceftos  aida  CREONTIS  avos*. 

In  L'  Allegro, 

—  —    —     Lydian  aires 
MARRIED  to  immortal  verfe. 

Thus,  at  a  folemn  mujic, 

—  —    — •    Voice  and  verfe 
WED  your  divine  founds.     — —• 

In  Conius, 

Plucking  ripe  clufters  from  the  TENDER  SHOOTS. 
Of  a  vine,  in  the  Tranjlatlon  of  Pfalm,  Ixxx. 

B.  i.  £1.  i. 

—    Make 
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—    —    —    Make  their  food 
Her  grapes  and  TENDER  SHOOTS, 

In  Paradife  Regained^ 

Tall  (tripling  youths,  rich  clad,  of  fairer  hue 
Than  GANYMED  or  HYLAS  *.     —     — 

He  fingles  out  thefe,  as  two  beautiful  boys,  in  one  of 
his  latin  elegies. 

Talis  in  arterno,  JUVENIS  SIGEIUS,  Ofympo, 

Mlfcet  amaton  pocula  plena  "Jvu'i : 
Aut  qui  formofas  pellexit  ad  ofcula  nymphas, 

Thiodamanteus  Naiade  raptus  HYLAS  f. 

In  the  firft  of  which  verfes  he  had  an  eye  to  this  of 
Tibullus, 

TALIS  IN  JETERNO  felix  Vertumnus  OLYMPO  %. 

Milton  takes  all  opportunities  of  illuftrating  the 
power  of  mufic,  and  of  expreffing  his  extreme  fond- 
nefs  for  it :  Thefe  verfes,  in  COMUS,  relating  to  that 
fubjeft, 

— .    —    —    —    —    —    SYLLA  wept, 
And  chid  her  BARKING  waves  into  ATTENTION, 
And  FELL  CHARYBDIS  raurmw'd  hoarfe  applaufe, 

*  2.  352.  f  B,  i.  El.  7.  J  B.  4.  2. 

VOL.  II.  E  ftmngly 
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ftrongly  refemble  what  Silius  Italicus  defcribes  of  a 
Sicilian  fhepherd  playing  on  his  reed, 

Scylltsi  tacuere  canes  ^  Jletit  atra  Cbarybdis  *. 

But  fhall  we  fufpect  Milton  of  plagiarifm  becaufe  the 
Roman  poet  wrote  FIRST  ?  Was  it  not  NATURAL  for 
either  poet,  in  expreffing  the  force  of  mufic  in  the 
ISLE  OF  SICILY,  to  mention  it's  influence  on  two 
moft  IMPLACABLE  obje&s,  which  the  BITUATION 
of  the  mufician,  in  both  cafes,  fuggefted  ? 

The  fable  of  the  garden  of  the  Hefperides  feems  to 
have  affe&ed  the  imagination  of  Milton  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  as  his  allufions  to  it  are  remark- 
ably frequent,  viz. 

And  LADIES  of  th'HESPERiDEsf.     — — 

But  beauty,  like  the  fair  HESPERIAN  TREB, 
Laden  with  blooming  gold  J.     

All  amidft  the  GARDENS  FAIR 

Of  HESPERUS,  and  his  daughters  three, 

That  fing  about  the  golden  tree  §. 

Like  thofe  HESPERIAN  GARDENS  fam'd  of  old(*). 

*  Bel.  Pun.  14.  476.         f  Par.  Reg.  2.  357.          J  Cotnus. 
§  Ibid.  (*)  Par.  Lofl.  3.  568. 

HESPERIAN 


—    —    —    HESPERIAN  FABLES  true, 
If  true,  here  only,  &c*. 

—      —      —       And   VERDANT    ILES 

HESPERIAN  -j-. 

And  in  the  original  draught  of  the  fpirit's  prologue  to 
Comus,  he  had  painted  thefe  delicious  iflands  with  the 
utmoft  luxuriance  of  fancy. 

In  Lycidas, 

WEEP  NO  MORE,  wofull  fhepherds,  WEEP  NO  MORE, 

For  Lycidas,  your  forrow,  is  not  dead. 

*********** 

—  Lycidas  funk  low,  but  mounted  high, 

************* 

Where  other  groves,  and  other  ftreams  along, 
With  neftar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  UNEXPRESSIVE  NUPTIAL  SONG., 
In  the  BLEST  KINGDOMS  meek  of  joy  and  love, 
There  entertain  him  all  the  SAINTS  above, 
In  folemn  troops,  and  fweet  focieties, 
Who  SING,  and  finging  in  their  glory  move. 
************* 

Henceforth  thou  art  the  GENIUS  OF  THE 


The  fame  caft  of  thought  dictated  fimilar  fentiments 
on  a  fimilar  occafion. 

*  Par.  Loft,  4.  5*0.  f  Ibid.  8,  631. 

E.  2  Nee 
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Nee  te  Letbao  fas  quafeuiffe  fub  Oreo, 

Nee tibi conveniunt  lacrynue,  NEC  FLEBIMUS  ULTRA, 

Ite  procul  lacrymee,  PURUM  COLIT  JETHERA  Damon, 

HEROUMQUE  ANIMAS  inter,  DIVOSQUE  perennes, 

jEthereos  haurit  latices.     —     —     —     — 

— -     —     —     £)uin  tu  ccell  poji  jura  recepta 

DEXTER  ades,  PLACIDUSQUE  FAVE  QUICUNQ^JE 

VOCARIS, 

Seu  tu  nojler  eris  Damon,  five  .JEQUIOR  AUDIS 
Diodotus,  quo  te  divino  nomine  cunfti 
Ccelholce  norint,  SYLVISQUE  VOCABERE  DAMON. 
*##*******#**# 
En  etlam  tibi  VJRGINEI  fervantur  HONORESJ 
Ipfe  faput  nitidutn  cinflus  rut'ilante  corona, 
Leetaque  frondentis  gejlans  umbracula  palnite, 
Mternum  perages  IMMORTALES  HYMENJEOS  j 
CANTUS  ubi,  cboreifque  furit  lyra  mijla  beatis  *. 

The  notion  of  the  fpirit  being  prefent  at  the  celeftial 
fymphony,  the  UNEXPRESSIVE  SONG,  is  again  de- 
fcribed  in  the  latin  poem  ad  Patrem, 

Spiritus  tetbereos  qui  circinat  aureus  orbes, 
Nunc  quoque  fydereis  iniercinit  ipfe  choreis, 
IMMORTALE  melos,  et  INENARRABILE  carmen. 

*  Epitaphium  Damem's. 

In 


In  Comus. 

How  charming  is  divine  philofophy  ! 

Not  harm  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  fuppofc, 

But  mufical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

So  in  Paradife  Regained, 

Hard  are  the  ways  of  truth,  and  rough  to  walk. 
Smooth  on  the  tongue  difcours'd,  pleafing  to  th1  ear. 
And  tuneable  as  fylvan  pipe  or  fong*. 

So  alfo  in  the  Traflate  of  Education.  "  I  fhall  not 
detain  you  longer  in  the  demonftration  of  what  we 
fhould  not  do;  but  ftrait  conduct  you  to  a  hill -fide, 
where  I  will  point  ye  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous 
and  noble  education,  laborious  indeed  at  the  firft  af- 
cent,  but  alfo  fo  fmooth,  fo  green,  fo  full  of  goodly 
profpecr.,  and  melodious  founds,  that  the  harp  of  Or- 
pheus was  not  more  charming  f." 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable,  to  give  a  fketch  of  the 
analogy  between  fomc  paflages  in  Milton's  poetical 
and  profe  works,  hitherto  not  compared.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  moft  beautiful  fimile  in  Paradife  Loft. 

—    —    —    —    —    As  when  a  fcout, 
Through  dark  and  defert  ways  with  peril  gone, 

*  B.  i.  v.  478.  -f  Edit.  Lond.  1725,  12010.  pag.  344. 
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All  night,  at  laft  by  break  of  chearfull  dawn, 
Obtains  the  brow  of  fome  high-climbing  hill, 
Which  to  his  eye  difcovers  unaware 
The  goodly  profpecl  of  fome  foreign  land, 
Firfl  feen,  or  fome  renown'd  metropolis, 
With  glittering  fpires,  and  pinnacles  adorn'd, 
Which  now  the  rifing  fun  gilds  with  his  beams  *. 

Its  ground-work  is  laid  in  the  following  paflage 
from  his  Hi/tory.  "  By  this  ti.me,  like  one  who  had 
fet  out  on  his  way  by  night,  and  travelled  through  a 
region  of  fmooth  or  idle  dreams,  our  hiftory  now  ar- 
rives on  the  confines  where  daylight  and  truth  meet  us 
with  a  clear  dawn,  reprefenting  to  our  view,  though 
at  a  far  diftance,  true  colours  and  fhapes  f." 

In  U  Allegro. 

Where  the  great  fun  begins  his  ftate, 
Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light 
The  clouds  in  thoufand  liveries  dight. 

So  in  a  very  puerile  defcription  of  the  morning,  in 
one  of  \\:s  ProlufionS)  "  Ipfa  quoque  tellus,  in  adventum 
folis,  cultiori  fe  induit  veftitu,  nubefque  juxta  variis 

CHLAMYDAT-ffi  ColoribllS,    &C  J." 

*  B.  3.  v.  543.  f  Birch's  Edit.  Milton's  PreftWurh.  vol. 

2.  pag.  12.  \  Ibid.  vol.  a.  pag.  586. 

In 


In  the  poem,  At  a  vacation  exercife  in  the  College,  &c. 

—  —     The  deep  tranfported  mind  may  foar 
Above  the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  heav'ns  door 
Look  in.     —     —     —     —     — 

************ 

Then  pafling  through  the  fphears  of  watchfull  fire 
And  mifty  regions  of  wide  air  next  under, 
And  hills  of  fnow,  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder. 

So  in  another  Prolufion,  written  perhaps  about  the 
fame  time.  "  Nee  dubitatis,  auditores,  etiam  in 
caslos  volare,  ibique  ilia  multiformia  nubium  fpectra, 

niviumque  coacervatam  vim  contemplemini Gran- 

dinifque  exinde  loculos  infpicite,  et  armamenta  fulmi- 
num  perfcrutemini*." 

In  Arcades,  the  genius  thus  divinely  fpeaks  of  the 
mufic  of  the  fpheres. 

—  —    —    —    —    —    Liften  I 
To  the  celeftial  fyrens  harmony, 

That  fit  upon  the  nine-enfolded  fpheres. 
And  {ing  to  thofe  that  hold  the  vital  meares, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  fpindle  round, 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods,  and  men  is  wound. 
Such  fweet  compulfion  doth  in  mufick  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  neceffity, 

*  Birch's  edit,  vol.  2,  pag,  591, 

And 


And  keep  unfleady  nature  to  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  meafur'd  motion  draw 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mold,  with  grofs  unpurged  ear. 

In  a  Prolufion  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  we -read  much 
the  fame  platonic  fentiments.  "  Quod  autem  nos 
hanc  minime  audiamus  harmoniam,  fane  in  caufa  vi- 
detur  efle  furacis  Promethei  audacia,  quae  tot  mala 
hominibus  invexit,  et  fimul  hanc  felicitatem  nobis 
abftulit,  qua  nee  unquam  frui  licebit,  dum,  fceleribus 

cooperti,  belluinis  cupiditatibus  obrutefcimus 

At  ft  pura,  fi  cafld)  Ji  nivea  geftaremus  pefJora^ . .  < . . 
turn  quidem  fuavijjima  ilia  Jlellarwn  circumeuntium  mujka 

perfonarent  aures   nojlra^    et   opplerentur Per  idy 

[Pythagoras]  innuere  voluit  aniicijfimos  orbiurn  complexus^ 
aquabilefque  in  sternum  ad  fixam  fati  legem  concurfeones. 
....  Huncfecutus  ejl  P/ato,  dum  call  orbibus  firenes  quaf- 
dam  infidere  tradidit*" 

I  fhall  conclude  this'digreffion  with  obferving,  that 
Milton's  peculiar  genius  for  defcribing  DIVINE  things, 
which  fliines  with  fo  diftinguifhed  a  luftre  in  the  Pa- 
radife  Lojl^  difcovered  itfelf  in  his  moft  early  produc- 
tions. In  his  juvenile  poems  we  read  frequent  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  blifs  and  fplendor  of  heaven,  of  the 

*  Pag.  588,  et  feq.  De  Sphser,  COB. 

glory 
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glory  of  celeftial  beings,  of  angelic  mufic,  and  other 
abftra&ed  objects,  to  which  the  fancy  foars, 

BEYOND  THE  VISIBLE  DIURNAL  SPHERE. 

Of  this  the  paflages  cited  above  from  Lycidas,  and 
Epitapbium  Damonis,  the  Odes  on  the  Nativity^  Cir- 
cumcifton,  at  a  Solemn  Mufic,  &c.  are  convincing  tefti- 
monies.  Even  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  we  find,  that 
a  dilpofition  to  conceive  ideas  of  this  kind  began  to 
dawn  in  his  imagination. 

Donee  NITENTES  ad  FORES 

Ventum  eftOlympi,  et  REGfAM  CHRYSTALLINAM,  et 
STRATUM  SMARAGDIS  ATRIUM. 

But  thefe  are  the  ideas  of  a  mind  deeply  tinclured 
with  romance-reading  j  to  which  perhaps,  and  to  the 
puritanical  caft  of  the  times,  which  led  to  religious 
fubje&s,  we  owe  the  general  argument,  and  moft  con- 
fefledly,  many  particular  defcriptions,  of  the  nobleft 
effort  of  modern  poetry,  the  Paradlfe  Loft. 

*  Cervantes  and  Milton,  who  both  had  ftudicd  the  fame  books  with 
pleafure,  both  exprefs  the  idea  of  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  people  by  the 
fame  fimiie  from  Romance.  Par.  Reg.  iii.  336. 

Such  forces  met  not,   nor  fo  wide  a  camp, 
When  Agrican  with  all  his  northern  powers  '3tv 

Befieg'd  Aibracca,  as  romances  tell, 
The  city  of  Callaphrone,  from  thence  to  win 
Vox.  II.  F  The 
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But  t»  return  to  Spenfer To  thefe  muft  be 

added  fome  of  his  ambiguities.     . 

B.  i.  c.  vii.  f.  xlvi. 
Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartar/. 

The  poet  fhould  not  have  ufed  Tartary  here  for 
Tartarus,  as  it  might  be  fo  eafily  miftaken  for  the 
country  of  that  name.  He  has  committed  the  fame 
fault  in  Virgil's  Gnat. 

Laftly  the  fqualid  lakes  of  TARTARIE. 

B.  ii.  c.  x.  f.  xv. 
Did  head  againft  them  make,  and  ftrong  MUNIFICENCE. 

By  MUNIFICENCE  our  author  fignifies  defence^  or 
fortification  \  from  mmio  and  facia.  This  is  a  word 

The  faireft  of  her  fex,   Angelica 

His  daughter  j   fought  by  many  proweft  knights, 

Poth  paynim  and  the  peers  of  Charlemagne : 

Such  and  fo  numerous  was  their  chivalry. 

Thus  Cervantes,  D.  Quix.  b.  z.  ch.  2.  "  For  before  we  are  two 
"  hours  in  thefe  crofs-ways,  we  fhall  fee  armed  men  more  numerous 
"  than  thofe  that  came  to  Albracca,  to  win  Angelica  the  Fair."  Agri- 
can  the  king  of  Tartary  brings  into  the  field,  two  millions  two  hundred 
thoufand  men :  Sacrapante,  the  king  of  Circafiia,  who  comes  to  the 
afliftance  of  Gallaphrane,  three  hundred  and  eighty  two  thoufand.  It 
is  from  Boiardo,  Orl.  Inam.  i.  10.  Perhaps  it  will  be  theught,  that 
Cervantes  has  here  by  far  exceeded  Milton  in  the  propriety  of  introducing 
aad  applying  this  extravagant  fiftion. 

injudicioufly 
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injudiciously  coined  by  Spenfer,  as  the  fame  word  in 
our  language  fignifies  quite  another  thing.  Milton 
perhaps  is  more  blameable  for  a  fault  of  this  kind. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work,  by  wondrous  art 
PONTIFICAL*.    —    —    —    —    —    — 

As  the  ambiguous  term  pontifical  may  be  fo  eafily 
conftrued  into  a  pun,  and  may  be  interpreted  popijh 
as  well  as  bridge-making.  Befides  the  quaintnefs  of 
the  expreffion. 

B.  iii.  c.  i.  f.  xxxvi. 

And  whilft  he  bathd  with  her  two  crafty  Ipyes 
She  fecretly  would  fearch  each  dainty  lim. 

Crafty  fpyes  is  here  a  periphrafis  for  eyes,  but  a  very 
inartificial  one;  as  it  may  fo  eafily  be  miftaken  for 
two  perfons  whom  flie  employed,  with  herfelf,  to 
fearch,  &c. 

*  Paradife  Loft.  10,  313. 
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SECT.       VIII. 

Of  Spenfer's  Imitations  of  Himfelf. 

COMMENTATORS  of  lefs  tafte  than  learn- 
ing,  of  lefs  difcernment  than  oftentation,  have 
taken  infinite  pains  to  point  out,  and  compare,  thofe 
portages  which  their  refpe&ive  authors  have  imitated 
from  others.  This  difquifition,  if  executed  with  a 
judicious  moderation,  and  extended  no  further  than 
to  thofe  paflages  which  are  diftinguifhed  with  certain 
indubitable  characters,  and  internal  evidences  of  tranf- 
fcription  or  imitation,  muft  prove  an  inftru<5live  and 
entertaining  refearch.  It  tends  to  regulate  our  ideas 
of  the  peculiar  merit  of  any  writer,  by  fhewing  what 
degree  of  genuine  invention  he  poflefles,  and  how  far 
he  has  improved  the  materials  of  another  by  his  own 
art  and  manner  of  application.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
naturally  gratifies  every  reader's  inquifitive  difpofition. 
But  where  even  the  moft  apparent  traces  of  likenefs 
are  found,  how  feldom  can  we  determine  with  truth 
and  juftice,  as  the  moft  fenfible  and  ingenious  of  mo- 
dern critics  has  finely  proved,  that  an  imitation  was 
intended  *  ?  How  commonly  in  this  cafe,  to  ufe  the 

*  Sec  a  DISCOURSE  on  POETICAL  IMITATION,  by  Mr.  Hurd. 

precife 
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precife  and  fignificant  expreffions  of  that  delicate  wri- 
ter, do  we  miftake  RESEMBLANCES  for  THEFTS  ? 
As  this  then  is  a  bufmefs  which  does  not  always  pro- 
ceed on  fare  principles,  often  affording  the  amufement 
of  conjecture,  rather  than  the  fatisfacYion  of  demon- 
ftration,  it  will  be  perhaps  a  more  ufeful  defign  to  give 
Spenfer's  IMITATIONS  OF  HIMSELF,  as  I  have  fliewn 
Milton's  in  the  preceding  Section .  This  kind  of 
criticifm  will  prove  of  fervice  in  the  three  following 
refpe&s.  It  will  difcover  and  afcertain  a  poets  FA- 
VORITE IMAGES  :  It  will  teach  us  how  VARIOUSLY 
he  exprefles  the  fame  thought ;  and  will  EXPLAIN 
DIFFICULT  paflkges  and  words. 

B.  i.  Introdua.  f.  3. 

Fair  Venus  fonne  that  with  thy  cruell  dart, 

At  that  good  knight  fo  cunningly  didft  rove.  % 

*********** 

Again, 

Like  as  Cupido  on  Idasan  hilf, 

When  having  laid  his  cruell  bowe  afide, 

And  mortall  arrowes,  wherewith  he  doth  fill 

The  world  with  murd'rous  fpoyles,  and  bloody  pray, 

With  his  fair  mother  he  him  dights  to  play, 

And  with  his  goodly  fitters,  &c.  z>  8.  6. 

And 
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And  in  the  following,  fpeaking  of  Cupid  in  the  gar- 
den of  Adonis. 

Who  when  he  hath  with  fpoyles  and  crueltie 
Ranfackt  the  world,  and  in  the  wofull  hearts 
Of  many  wretches  fett  his  triumphs  hie, 
Thither  reforts,  and  laying  his  fad  darts 
Alide,  with  fair  Adonis  playes  his  wanton  parts. 

3.  6.  49. 
Thus  again, 

And  eke  amongft  them  little  Cupid  plaid 
His  wanton  fports,  being  returned  late 
From  his  fierce  war  res,  and  having  from  him  layd 
His  cruell  bowe,  wherewith  he  thoufands  hath  difmayd. 

2.  9.  34. 

B.  i.  c.  viii.  f.  xxix. 
prince  Arthur  enters  Orgoglio's  caftle. 

Then  gan  he  loudly  through  the  houfe  to  call, 
But  no  man  car'd  to  anfwer  to  his  cry, 
There  reign'd  a  folemne  filence  over  all, 
Nor  voice  was  heard,  nor  wight  was  feen  in  bowre 
or  hall. 

This  affecting  image  of  filence  and  folitude  occurs 
again,  after  Britomart  had  furveyed  the  rich  furniture 
of  Bttfiranis  houfe. 

Bat 
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But  more  me  marvail'd,  that  no  footings  trace, 
Nor  wight  appear'd,  but  wafteful  emptinefle, 
And  folemne  iilence  over  all  that  place.     3.  n.  53. 

This  in  finely  exprefied  :  but  the  circumflance  is  com- 
mon in  romance.  Thus  when  Sir  Thopas  enters  the 
land  of  Fame. 

Wherein  he  fought  both  north  and  fouth, 
And  oft  he  fpirid  [whiftled]  with  his  mouth, 

In  many  a  foreft  wild; 
But  in  that  countre  was  there  none, 

Ne  neither  wife  ne  childe  *. 

But  more  appofitely  in  the  old  metrical  romance  of 
Syr  Degore. 

He  went  aboute,  and  gan  to  calle 
Bothe  in  the  courte  and  eke  in  the  halle  ; 
Neither  for  love,  nor  yet  for  awe, 
Living  man  there  none  he  fawef. 

This  romance  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  j,  among 
the  following  pieces  ;  which  I  mention  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  who  are  making  refearches  in  antient  englim  lite- 
rature, i.  Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the  dough,  and  William 
of  Clowdeflie.  Thefe  were  three  farnous  archers.  The 
former,  as  I  obferved  before  [pag.  53.]  is  mentioned 

*  3310.         f  Sign.  C.  iii.         J  C.  39.  4*0.  Art.  Selden. 

by 
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by  Shakefpeare  *.  2 .  The  Knight  of  Courtefy  and  the  La- 
dy of  Faguel.  This,  I  think,  is  the  ftory  of  Coucy's 
heart,  related  in  Fauchet,  and  Howell's  letters ;  which, 
as  they  tell  us,  was  reprefented  in  tapeftry,  in  Coucy 
caftle,  in  France.  3.  Jyl  [Jyllian  or  Julian]  ofBrent- 
fordes  Tejlament.  [4.  Syr  Degore.]  5.  Syr  Eglamoure 
of  Artoys.  This  name  occurs  in  the  fourth  aft  of 
Shakefpeare's  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  6.  Syr  Try  amor e. 
Thefe  three  laft  are  in  (hort  verfes,  as  moft  of  the  old 
metrical  romances  were.  7.  Hiflorye  of  Kyng  Richard 
Ceur  de  Lyon.  [Impr.  W.  de  Worde,  1528.]  His 
exploits  were  a  favorite  fubjecl:,  and  many  legends 
were  written  about  him,  partly  on  account  of  his 
fondnefs  for  chivalry  j  for  he  was  the  firft  king  of 
England  that  ever  publiflbed  a  precept  or  permiflion  for 
holding  public  turnaments  in  England.  His  firft  inftru- 
ment  of  this  kind  I  have  f  printed  above,  [pag.  29.]  by 
which  it  appears,  that  thefe  inftitutions  brought  in  a  con- 
fiderable  revenue  to  the  crown.  8.  Syr  Bevis  of  South- 
ampton i  j  in  the  fame  verfe  as  Syr  Degore^  &c»  viz. 

*  Much  ado  about  Nothing.  a£l  i. 

•f-  It  is  alfo  printed  in  Selden's  England's  Epinomis.  op.  vol.  iii.  p.  35. 
fol.  1726.  And  Kennel's  Paroch.  Antiq.  pag.  153.  It  is  in  MSS.  Bib. 
Bodl.  James.  No.  27.  But  Gul.  Neubrigienfis  fays,  that  the  firft  ufe, 
though  not  royal  permiflion,  of  thefe  exeicifes,  was  in  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen. Hift.  Lib.  £  c.  4.  See  Matth.  Par.  237.  poft  Hoveden.  p.  424. 

J  The  french  have  alfo  this  romance,  which  they  call  Beu-ves  de  Hanton. 
He  was  earl  of  Southampton,  about  the  norman  invafion.  His  fword 
«ras  kept  in  Arundel  caftle. 

Such 
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Such  a  ftroke  was  not  fene  in  no  land 
Sithens  Oliver  died  and  Rowland  *. 

i  r 

But  I  have  given  a  long  paflage  from  it,  above ;  [pag. 
50.  feq.vol.  i.j  9.  The  Eattayl  of  Egyngcourte.  [Agin- 
court.]  10.  The  Wyf  lapped  in  Morelh  Skin,  Or,  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew.  Hence  we  perceive,  how  Shake- 
fpeare  adopted  the  titles  of  pieces  which  were  popular 
and  common  in  his  time.  This  too  (hews  his  track  of 
reading.  1 1 .  Thirteen  merry  JeJIs  of  the  Wyddow  Edytb. 
12.  The  Temple  of  Glafs.  [of  Ly-Agate.]  Spenfer,  I  be- 
lieve, might  have  this  piece  in  his  eye,  where  he  de- 
fcribes  the  lovers  in  the  Temple  of  Venus.  4.  10.  43. 
&c.  There  are  feveral  other  pieces  of  the  fame  fort 
in  this  collection. 

*  This  metre  came  from  the  french  ;  but  they  called  the  French  lan- 
guage Romance.  This  is  what  Robert  de  Brunne  means,  in  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Peter  Langtoft's  French  Chronicle,  publifhed  by  Hcarn. 

Peres  of  Langtoft,  a  chanoun 

Schaven  in  the  houfe  of  Brydlyngtoune, 

ON  ROMAUNCE  al  thys  ftory  he  wrote, 

Of  englifli  kynges  as  well  he  wote.        Pag.  36.  v.  i.  Pref. 
i.  e.  he  wrote  it  in  french. 

See  an  account,  and  many  fpecimens,  of  french  Rowans,  in  a  curious 
Memoir,  viz.  "  Difcoursfur yuelyues  ancient  Poetes,  et fur  quelques ROMANS 
Gaulois,  peu  ccnnus  j  par  M.  Galland."  Mem.  de  Lit.  Amfterdam, 
1719.  izmo.  torn.  iii.  pag.  424.  Thefe  are  pieces  not  mentioned  by  La 
Croix  du  Maine  and  Fauchet.  Among  others  there  is  the  ROMAN  of 
Trey,  and  the  ROMAN  of  [Syr]  Percivall,  one  of  Spenfer's  knights. 
There  is  alfo,  Le  ROMAN  de  Fortune  et  de  Felicitt,  which  is  a  tranflaticn 
of  Botthius,  De  Cenfolatiane,  into  verfe. 

VOL.  II.  G  We 
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We  learn  from  the  following  paflage  in  Skelton, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  'of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  what  books  and  ftories  were  then  the  delight  of 
englifh  readers,  and  the  fafhion  of  the  times. 

—    —    I  can  rede  and  fpell 
Of  the  Tales  of  Canterbury, 
Some  fad  ftories,  fome  merry ; 
As  Pa  lemon  and  Arcet, 
Duke  Thefeus  and  Partelet ; 
And  of  the  Wife  of  Rath. ..... 

And  though  that  red  have  I 

Of  Gasmen  and  Syr  Guy, 

And  tell  can  a  grete  pece 

Of  the  golden  flefe, 

How  Jafon  it  wan 

Like  a  valiant  man. 

Of  ARTUR'S  round  table, 

With  his  knights  commendable ; 

How  dame  Gaynour  his  queen, 

Was  fomewhat  wanton,  I  ween  j 

How  Syr  Lancelot  du  Lake 

Many  a  fpear  brake, 

For  his  ladies  fake : 

Of  Trijion  and  King  Marke, 

And  all  the  whole  warke 

his  wife... 

And 


f 
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And  of  Sjr  Libius,  [Libeaux] 
Named  Diofconius  : 
Of  quater  fls  Aymund, 
And  how  they  were  fommond 
To  Rome  to  Charlemagne  *, 
Upon  a  greet  payne ; 
And  how  they  rode  eche  one, 

On  f  Bayard  Mountalbon 

What  though  I  can  frame 

The  ftoryes  by  name, 

Of  Judas  Macbabtfus, 

And  of  Ceefar  Julius  ; 

And  of  the  love  between 

Paris  and  Viene\  : 

And  of  duke  Hanyball. 

*  The  entire  hiftory  of  Charlemagne  was  firft  imported  into  England 
by  Caxton,  who  printed  the  Hyflcry  and  Lyf  of  the  moft  noble  and  crijlen 
frince,  Charles  the  Great,  Kyng  of  Frauncc,  and  Empertr  of  Rome,  Sec. 
1485.  In  this  book,  befides  thofe  of  Charlemagne,  we  have  the  at- 
chicvements  of  Richard  ef  Normandy,  Rowland  and  Oliver,  the  Four  Sens 
»f  Aymon,  tec.  It  confifts  of  three  parts ;  and  was  compiled  by  the 
tranflator,  Caxton,  from  two  french  books,  by  the  advice  of  Henry 
Bolounyer,  canon  of  Laufanne.  The  fir  ft  and  third  part  were  drawn 
from  a  book  which  he  calls  Myrrour  Hijioryall ;  the  fecond  from  an  old 
french  romance.  Lewis,  in  his  Life  of  Caxton,  pag.  97.  mentions  a 
hiftory  of  Charlemagne,  written  in  french,  by  Chrirtiana  of  Pifa,  1404. 

f  A  horfe  famous  in  romance,  belonging  to  Reynaldos  of  Montauban. 

J  A  romance  printed  fey  Caxton,  viz.  Thyflorye  of  the  ruble,  right  va- 

lyant,  and  worthy  Knight  Parys,  and  afthe  fayre  Vyenne,  the  DaiJphyns 

Daughter  of  Vyennoys ;  the  which  Buffered  many  "adverfyties,  becaufe  of 

tbtir  true   love,  &c,  fol,    1485.      It  is  tranflattd  from  the  french. 

G  2  And 
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And  though  I  can  expound 

Of  Hettor  of  freje 

And  of  the  love  fb  hote 
That  made  Troylus  to  dote 
Upon  faire  Crefeide  *,  &c.  , 


In  the  account  of  queen  Elizabeth's  entertainment 
at  Kenelworth  Caftle,  quoted  above  f,  the  curious 
reader  may  find  a  catalogue  of  feveral  old  pieces  in 
the  romantic  and  humourous  kind.  Hall,  bifhop  of 
Norwich,  in  his  Satires,  publiflied  in  I597>  mentions 
the  following  favorite  flories. 

No  man  his  threfhold  better  knowes,  than  I 

Brute's  firft  arrival,  and  firft  vlftory  : 

St.  George's  forell,  or  his  crofle  of  blood, 

Arthur's  round  board,  or  Caledonian  wood  : 

Or  holie  battles  of  bold  Charlemayne, 

What  were  \  his  knights  did  Salem's  fiege  maintayne : 

The  dauphin  is  Sir  Godfrey  of  Alaunfin,  coufin  to  Charies,  king  of 
France,  1271. 

*  The  ftory  of  Troilus  and  Crefiida  became  very  popular  from  Chau- 
cer's poem  on  the  fubjec~t.  He  took  it  from  Lollius,  an  hiftoriographer 
»f  Urbino  in  Italy. 

As  write  mine  auclour,  callid  Lollius. 

Tr.  and  Cr.  i.  395. 

Lollius  is  honoured  with  a  niche  in  the  Houfe  of  Fame,  3.  380.  as 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  trojan  ftory. 

f  Pag.  28.  vol.  i.  J  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  the  fubjeft  of  Tafib's 
Jerufalem. 

How 
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How  the  mad  rival  §  of  faire  Angelice, 
Was  phyfick'd  for  the  new-found  paradife ; 
High  ftories  they,  &c  *. 

B.  i.  c.  xii.  f.  xxxix. 

—    —    —     Many  an  angels  voice, 
Singing  before  th'  eternall  majeftie 
In  their  trinall  triplicities  on  hie. 

Thus  in  An  Hymne  of  heavenly  Love ;  of  angels, 

There  they,  in  their  trinal  triplicities, 
About  him  wait.     —    —    —    — 

The  image  of  the  angels  waiting  in  their  trinal  tri- 
plicitieSy  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  paflage  in  Milton's 
Lycidas,  where  the  pointing  feems  to  be  wrong. 

There  entertain  him  all  the  faints  above, 
In  fblemn  troops,  and  fweet  focieties, 
Who  iing,  and  finging  in  their  glory  move. 

' "     e  '"       '       •  "  '•'          .  '  i 

According  to  the  prefent  punctuation,  the  fenfe  is, 
"  The  faints  who  are  in  folemn  troops,  and  fweet 
"  focieties,  entertain  hinij"  or,  entertain  him  in 
[among]  their  folemn  troops,  and  fweet  focieties :  but 
if  the  comma  was  ftruck  off  after  focieties^  another  and 

§  Orlando,  in  Ariofto,  *  B,  6.  fat.  I. 

more 
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more  beautiful  meaning  would  be  introduced,  \\t. 
"  The  faints  who  SING  IN  folemn  troops  and  fweet 
"  focieties,  entertain  him,  &c." 

B.  ii.  c.  iii.  f.  xxiv. 
Of  Belphasbe  fpeaking, 

And  twixt  the  pearles  and  rubies  foftly  brake 
A  filver  found.  —    —    —    — 

Thus  in  Sonnet  8r. 

But  faireft  me,  when  fo  me  doth  difplay 

The  gate  with  pearles,  and  rubies  richly  dight, 

Thro'  which  her  words  fo  wile  do  make  their  way. 

Ariofto  gives  us  pearls  and  corall  for  the  lips  and 
teeth. 

Che  da  i  coralll,  e  da  le  pretiofe 

Perk  ufcir  fanno  i  dold  accenti  mozzi  *. 

The  corall  and  the  perle  by  nature  wrought. 

Harrington, 
This  is  common  in  the  Italian  poets. 

B.  ii.  c.  iii.  f.  xxv. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  fate 
Under  the  fhadow  of  her  even  browes. 


«  C.  12.  f.  ult. 

In 
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In  Sonnet  40. 

When  on  each  eye-lid  fweetly  doe  appeare 
An  HUNDRED  GRACES  as  in  ftiade  fit. 

And  in  a  verfe  of  his  *  PAGEANTS  preferved  by 
E.  K.  t 

An  hundred  graces  on  her  eye-lids  fate. 

Which  he  drew  from  a  modern  greek  poem  afcribed 
to  Mufaeus. 


I£  Jt  TIS 
O<J>0AAMO2  yiAowi.  EKATON  XAPITESII  7eO»A»  %. 

In  the  Hymne  of  heavenly  Love  we  find  a  thoufand 
graces. 

Sometimes  upon  her  forehead  they  behold 
A  thoufand  graces  malking  in  delight. 

*  The  following  paffage  from  Sir  T.  More's  English  Works,  Raflall, 
London,  I557>  may  perhaps  give  the  reader  fome  i<fea  of  the  nature  of 
our  poet's  PAGEANTS. 

"  Mayfter  Thomas  More  in  hys  youth  devyfed  in  hys  fathers  houfe 
in  London,  a  goodly  hangyng  of  fyne  paynted  clothe,  with  nyne  fagf- 
auates,  and  verfes  over  every  of  thofe  pageauntes  :  which  verfes  exprefled 
and  declared,  what  the  ymages  in  thofe  pageauntes  reprefented  :  and 
alfo  in  thofe  pageauntes  were  paynted,  the  thynges  that  the  verfes  over 
them  dyd  (in  effefte)  declare." 

f  Notes  on  JVN»,  J  Ver,  63, 

But 


But  the  thought  of  the  graces  fitting  under  the  Jhade 

of  her  eyebrows,  is  more  exactly  like  what  Taflb  fays 

,  J  J 

of  Cupid. 

—     —     Sotto  al  ombra 
De  le  palpepre*. 

B.  ii.  c.  xii.  f.  Ixvii. 
And  the  ivorie  in  golden  mantle  gownd. 
Thus  in  the  Epitbalamion, 

Her  long  loofe  yellow  lockes    — •    —     — 
#»#**#**#**# 

Doe  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Spenfer's  females,  both  in. 
the  FAERIE  QUEENE,  and  in  his  other  poems,  are  all 
defcribed  with  yellow  hair.  And  in  his  general  de- 
fcription  of  the  influence  of  beauty  over  the  braveft 
men,  he  particularifes  golden  trefles. 

And  mighty  hands  forgett  their  manlineffe, 
Drawn  with  the  power  of  an  hart-robbing  eye, 
And  wrapt  in  fetters  of  a  GOLDEN  TRESSE.     5.  8.  I. 

This  is  faid  in  compliment  to  his  miftrefs  f,  or  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  both  yellow  hair  j  or  per- 

*  Aminta,  att.  2.  fc,  I.  f  See  6.  10.  iz.  16,  Senn.  15.  aad 

Epith.  v.  154, 

haps 
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haps  in  imitation  of  the  italian  poets,  who  give  moft 
of  their  women  trefles  of  this  colour.  With  regard  to 
the  queen,  Melvil,  a  minute  and  critical  obferver,  in- 
forms us,  that  "  She  delighted  to  fl)ew  her  golden- 
colored  hair,  wearing  a  caul  and  bonnet,  as  they  do  in 
Italy.  Her  hair  was  more  reddifti  than  yellow,  curl- 
ed in  appearance  naturally  *."  In  the  Paftoral,  April> 
we  have  the  following  verfes. 

The  red-rofe  meddled  with  the  white  yfere 
In  either  cheek  depeinten  lively  chere. 

This  is  faid  of  Syrinx,  or  queen  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Pan,  or  Henry  VIII.  E.  K.  obferves, 
that  Spenfer  here  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  houfes 
of  Lancafter  and  York,  the  white  and  red  rofe  :  the 
two  families  being  united  in  Henry  VIII.  the  queen's 
father.  This  was  partly  meant ;  but  his  chief  inten- 
tion was,  at  the  fame  time,  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  the  queen's  complexion,  which  was  remarkably 
delicate,  though  rather  inclining  to  pale.  There  is 
a  Sonnet  of  Lord  Brooke,  to  this  purpofe. 

Under  a  throne  I  faw  a  virgin  fit, 

The  red  and  white  rofe  quarter'd  in  her  face  f. 

*  MelviPs  Memoirs,  pag.  49. 
f  Sonnet  71.  pag.  228.  Workes,  &c.  1633.  410. 

VOL.  II.  H  How 
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How  fufceptible  this  ADMIRED  HEROINE  was  of  the 
moft  abfurd  flattery  paid  to  her  perfon,  may  be  feen 
from  many  curious  proofs,  colle&ed  by  Mr.  Wai- 
pole  *.  The  prefent  age  fees  her  charms  and  her 
character  in  their  proper  colours  ! 

B:  iii.  c.  i.  xxxvi. 
Of  Venus  while  Adonis  was  bathing. 

And  throw  into  the  well  fweet  rofemaries, 
And  fragrant  violets  and  pancies  trim, 
And  ever  with  fweet  ne&ar  fhe  did  fprinkle  him. 

Thus  in  his  Proibalamon^ 

Then  forth  they  all  out  of  their  bafketts  drew 
Great  ftore  of  flowres  the  honour  of  the  field, 
That  to  the  fence  did  fragrant  odours  yield ; 
All  which  upon  thofe  goodlie  birds  they  threw, 
And  all  the  waves  did  ftrew; 
That  like  old  Peneus  waters  they  did  feeme, 
When  down  along  by  Tempe's  pleafant  more, 
Scatter'd  with  flowres  thro'  Theflaly  they  ftreame, 

To  thefe  we  may  add, 

*  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  ed.  4.  Lond.  1759.  vol.  i.  pag.  141.  See 
mere  compliments  to  the  Queen's  beauty,  is  the  paftoral  cited  above. 
She  was  then  forty-five,  years  old.  This  however  was  aiore  allowable 
in  a  poem. 

And 


—  —    —    —    —    And  ever  as  the  crew 
About  her  daunft,  fweet  flowres  that  far  did  fmell, 
And  fragrant  oddurs  they  upon  her  threw. 

6.  10.  14. 

The  circumftance  of  throwing  flowers  into  the 
water,  is  not  unlike  what  Milton  fays  of  Sabrina's 
ftream. 

—  —    The  fliepherds,  at  their  feftivals, 
Carol  her  goodnefs  lowd  in  ruftic  layes, 

And  throw  fweet  garland-wreaths  into  her  ftreame, 
Of  pancies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffadils  *. 

Statius  introduces  Love  and  the  Graces  fprinkling 
Stella  and  Violantilla,  on  their  wedding-night,  with 
flowers  and  odours. 

—  Nee  blandus  Amor^  nee  Gratia  cej]at9 
Amplexwn  virides  opiate  conjugis  artus, 
Floribus  innumeris,  &  olenti  fpargere  tbymbra\. 

And  in  another  place  he  fpeaks  of  Venus  pouring 
the  fragrance  of  Amomum  over  Earinus  in  great  abun- 
dance j  a  circumftance  not  much  unlike  that  juft  men- 
tioned concerning  Venus  and  Adonis. 

—  —  Hunc  multo  Paphie  faturabat  amomo  J. 

*  Comus,  v.  848.  f  Epithalam.  Sylv.  b.  I.  2,  v.  19. 

£  Com.  ftarin.  Sylv.  b.  3.  4.  ver.  82. 

H  2  B.  iii. 
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B.  iii.  c.  vii.  f.  xvi. 

Of  the  witches  fon,  who  falls  in  love  with  Florimel. 

Oft  from  the  forreft  wildings  he  did  bring, 
Whofe  fides  empurpled  were  with  fmiling  red ; 
And  oft  young  birds,  which  he  had  taught  to  fmg 
His  miftrefle  prayfes  fweetly  caroled  : 
Girlands  of  fiowres  fometimes  for  her  faire  head 
He  fine  would  dight ;  fometimes  the  fquirrel  wild 
He  brought  to  her  in  bands,  &c^ 

Such   prefents  as  thefe  are  made  by  Condon  to 
Paftorell. 

And  oft  when  Coridon  unto  her  brought, 

Or  little  fparrows  ftolen  from  their  neft, 

Or  wanton  fquirrels  in  the  woods  farre  fought. 

6.  9.  40. 
B.  i.  c.  ix.  f.  24. 

—  —     —     —     —     —     Staring  wide 
With  ftoney  eyes,  and  hartlefle  hollow  hewe, 
Aftonimt  flood,  as  one  that  had  efpide 
Infernal  furies  with  their  chains  untide. 

Spenfer  often  exprefles  fear,  or  furprize,  in  this  manner. 

—  —     —     —     —     —     As  one  affright 
With  hellifli  fiends,  or  furies  rnad  uprore.     2.  5.  37. 

The 
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—  —     —     —     —     The  ftoney  feare 
Ran  to  his  heart,  and  all  his  fenfe  difmayd, 
Ne  thenceforth  life,  ne  courage  did  appeare, 
But  as  a  man  whom  hellifh  fiends  have  frayd, 
Trembling  long  time  he  flood.  2.  8.  46. 

—  —     Oft  out  of  her  bed  me  did  aftart, 

As  one  with  view  of  gaftly  fiends  affright.     3.  2.  29. 

Ne  wift  he  what  to  thinke,  or  to  devife, 

But  like  as  one  whom  fiends  have  made  afraid, 

He  long  aftonifht  flood ;  ne  ought  he  faid, 

Ne  ought  he  did ;  but  with  faft-fixed  eyes 

He  gazed  ftill  upon  that  fnowy  maid.  5.  3.  18. 

From  the  paflages  already  alleged,  and  from  fome 
others  which  I  fhall  produce,  it  will  appear,  that  Spen- 
fer  particularly  excells  in  painting  affright,  confufion, 
and  aftonifhment. 

Abeffa's  affright  at  feeing  the  Lion  and  Una. 
Fall  faft  fhe  fled,  ne  ever  lookt  behind, 


And  home  me  came,  where  as  her  mother  blind 
Sate  in  eternall  night ;  nought  could  fhee  fay, 
But  fuddaine  catching  hold,  did  her  difmay, 
With  quaking  hands,  and  other  figns  of  feare ; 
Who  full  of  gaftly  fright,  and  cold  difmay, 

Gan  fhut  the  dore.     — -  i.  3.  12. 

The 
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The  behaviour  of  AbefTa  and  Corecca,  when  Kirk- 
rapine  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Lion. 

His  fearful  friends  weare  out  the  wofull  night, 
Ne  dare  to  weepe,  nor  feeme  to  underftande 
The  heavy  hap,  which  on  them  is  alight, 
Afraid  left  to  themfelves  the  like  mifhappen  might. 

i.  3.  20. 

DESPAIRE  has  juft  perfuaded  the  red-crofle  knight 
to  kill  himfelf.  i.  9.  48. 

The  knight  was  much  enmoved  with  his  fpeach, 
That  as  a  fwords  point  thro'  his  hart  did  pearce, 
And  in  his  confcience  made  a  fecret  breach, 
Well-knowing  true  all  that  he  did  reherfe, 
And  to  his  frefh  remembrance  did  reverfe 
The  uglie  hue  of  his  deformed  crimes, 
That  all  his  manly  powres  it  did  difperfe, 
As  he  were  charmed  with  inchanted  rimes, 
That  oftentimes  he  quakt,  and  fainted  oftentimes. 

xlix. 

In  which  amazement,  when  the  mifcreant 
Perceived  him  to  waver  weake  and  fraile, 
Whiles  trembling  horror  did  his  confcience  dart, 
And  hellifli  anguifh  did  his  foule  aflaile ; 
To  drive  him  to  defpaire,  and  quite  to  quaile, 
He  fhevv'd  him  painted  in  a  table  plaine 

The 
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The  damned  ghofts  that  do  in  torments  waile, 
And  thoufand  fiends  that  do  them  endlefle  paine 
With  fire  and  brimftone,  which  for  ever  lhall  remaine. 

1. 

The  fight  whereof  fo  throughly  him  difmaid, 
That  nought  but  death  before  his  eyes  he  faw, 
And  ever-burning  wrath  before  him  laid, 
By  righteous  fentence  of  th'  almighties  law  ; 
Then  'gan  the  villaine  him  to  overawe, 
And  brought  unto  him  fwords,  ropes  poyfon,  fire, 
And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw, 
And  bade  him  chufe  what  death  he  would  defire, 
For  death  was  due  to  him,  that  had  provokt  gods  ire. 

li. 

But  when  as  none  of  them  he  faw  him  take, 
He  to  him  raught  a  dagger  fharpe  and  keene, 
And  gave  it  him  in  hand  ;  his  hand  did  quake, 
And  tremble  like  a  leaf  of  afpine  greene; 
And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face  was  feene 
To  come  and  goe,  with  tydings  from  the  hart, 
As  it  a  running  meflenger  had  beene  ; 
At  laft,  refolv'd  to  work  his  final  fmart 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  that  back  againe  did  ftart. 

Experience  proves,  that  we  paint  beft,  what  we 
have  felt  moft,     Spenfer's  whole  life  feems  to  have 

confifted 
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confifted  of  difappointments  and  diftrefs.  Thefe  mife- 
ries,  the  warmth  of  his  imagination,  and,  what  was 
its  corifequence,  his  fenfibility  of  temper,  contributed 
to  render  doubly  fevere.  Unmerited  and  unpitied  in- 
digence ever  ftruggles  hardeft  with  true  genius ;  and  a 
refined  tafte,  for  the  fame  reafons  that  it  enhances  the 
pleafures  of  life,  adds  uncommon  torture  to  the  anxi- 
eties of  that  ftate,  "  in  which,  fays  an  incomparable 
moraiift,  "  Every  virtue  is  obfcured,  and  in  which  no 
"  conduit  can  avoid  reproach;  a  ftate  in  which  chear- 
"  fulnefs  is  infenfibility,  and  deje&ion  Cullennefs ;  of 
"  which  the  hardfhips  are  without  honour,  and  the 
"  labours  without  reward." 

To  thefe  may  be  added  his  perfonage  FEAR. 

Next  him  was  FEAR  all  arm'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Yet  thought  himfelfe  not  fafe  enough  thereby  j 
But  fear'd  each  fhadow  moving  to  and  fro ; 
And  his  owne  armes  when  glittering  he  did  ipy, 
Or  claming  heard,  he  faft  away  did  fly, 
As  afhes  pale  of  hew,  and  wingy-heePd ; 
And  evermore  on  DANCER  fix'd  his  eye, 
'Gainft  whom  he  alwaies  bent  a  brazen  ihield, 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearfully  did  wield. 

3.    12.   17. 

Again, 

When 
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<fc   When  Scudamour  thofe  heavy  tydings  heard 
His  hart  was  thrild  with  point  of  deadly  feare, 
Ne  in  his  face,  or  blood  or  life  appear'd, 
But  fenfelefle  flood,  like  to  amazed  fteare 
That  yet  of  mortal  ftroke  the  ftound  doth  beare. 

4.  6.  37. 

A  prieft  of  Ifis  after  having  heard  the  dream  of 
Britomart. 

Like  to  a  weake  faint-harted  man  he  fared, 
Through  great  aftonimment  of  that  ftrange  fight  j 
And  with  long  locks  upftanding  ftiifly  ftared, 
Like  one  adawed  with  fcune  dreadfull  fpright. 

5.  7.  20. 

Other  inftances  of  this  fort  might  be  cited  j  but 
thefe  are  the  moft  ftriking. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that  Spenfer 
has  given  three  large  defcriptions,  much  of  the  fame 
nature,  viz.  The  Bower  of  Blifs,  2.  12.  The  Gar- 
dens of  Adonis,  3.  5.  And  the  Gardens  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Venus,  4.  10.  All  which,  though  in  general  the 
fame,  his  invention  has  diverfified  with  many  new 
circumftances ;  as  k  has  likewife  his  Mornings  :  and 
perhaps  we  meet  with  no  poet  who  has  more  frequent- 
ly, or  more  minutely  at  the  fame  time,  delineated  the 
Morning  than  Spenfer.  He  has  introduced  two  hifto- 

VOL,  II.  I  rical 
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rical  genealogies  of  future  kings  and  princes  of  England, 
3.  3.  and  2.  10.  Befides  two  or  three  other  fliorter 
(ketches  of  englifli  hiftory.  He  often  repeatedly  in- 
troduces his  allegorical  figures,  which  he  fometimes 
defcribes  with  very  little  variation  from  his  firft  repre- 
fentation;  particularly,  DISDAIN,  FEAR,  ENVY,_and 
DANGER.  In  this  poem  we  likewife  meet  with  two 
hells,  i.  5.  31.  and  2.  7.  21. 

It  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this  fe&ion, 
to  lay  before  the  reader  fome  uncommon  words  and 
expreffions,  of  which  Spenfer,  by  his  frequent  ufe, 
feems  particularly  fond. 

B.  ii.  c.  v.  f.  xxxii. 

That  round  about  him  diflblute  did  PLAY 
Their  wanton  follies,  and  light  merriment. 

Spenfer  often  ufes  the  verb  PLAY,  in  this  fenfe,, 
with  an  accufative  cafe. 

A  multitude  of  babes  about  her  hong, 

PLAYING  their  Iports.     —    —    —          1.10.31. 

—    —    —    —     The  fry  of  children  young 
Their  wanton  iports,  and  childifh  mirth  did  PLAY*. 

I.  12.7. 

Then  do  the  falvage  beafts  begin  to  PI  A  v 
Their  pkafant  frifkes.    —    —    —         4.  10.  46. 

But 
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But  like  to  angels  PLAYING  heavenly  toyes. 

5.  10.  42, 

—  —    PLAYING  his  childifh  {port.  5.  1.6. 

How  Mutability  in  them  doth  PLAY 

Her  cruel  fports.    —    —    —  7.  6.  i. 

And  in  An  Hynrne  of  Love. 

There,  with  thy  danghter  Pleafure,  they  do  PLAY 
Their  hurtlefs  fports.     —    —    -— 

To  thefe  we  may  add, 

—  —    —    —    —    —    —    Did  SPORT 

Their  fpotlefle  pleafure,  and  fweet  love's  content. 

4.  10,  26. 
We  find  PLAY  ufed  after  this  manner  in  Milton. 

—  —    —    «-.—.    For  nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  PLAY'D  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies  *.     —  • 

PLAY  is  not  at  prefent  ufed  arbitrarily  with  any 
accufative  cafe.  But  perhaps  I  have  refined  in  fome  of 
thefe  inftances. 

B.  i.  c.  ii.  f.  xliii. 

—  —    In  this  misformed  houfe. 

*  Par.  Loft.  5.  v,  295. 

I  2  Spenfer 
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Spenfer  often  arbitrarily  prefixes  MIS  to  a  word,  viz. 
misfeigning,  i.  3.  40.  mifdiet,  I.  4.  23.  mifaymed, 
i.  8.  8.  mifborne,  i.  5.  42.  mifdoubted,  4.  2.  23. 
mifcballenge,  4.  3.  n.  mifconceit,  and  misfare,  4. 
6.  2.  mifregard,  4.  8.  29.  mifthought,  4.  8.  58. 
miftrained,  5.  n.  54.  misfell,  5.  5.  10.  mifdoubtfull, 
5.  6.  3.  mifdight,  5.  7.  37.  mifdefert,  6.  i.  12.  mif- 
gotten,  6.  I.  1 8.  mifcreated,  2.  7.  42.  I  have  been 
the  more  prolix  in  collecting  thefe  inftances,  in  order 
to  juftify  a  very  happy  conjecture  of  Dr.  Jortin*,  with- 
out which  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  fenfe  of  a  paf- 
fage  in  our  author,  viz. 

Some  like  to  hounds,  fomelike  to  apes  DISMAYD. 

2.   II.   II. 

That  commentator  propofes  to  read  MISMADE,  i.  e. 
lll'Jhapedy  air  alteration  which  we  cannot  reject,  when 
we  confider  the  liberties  Spenfer  took  in  adding  MIS 
to  a  word.  He  probably  fent  it  to  the  prefs  mifmayd, 
that  it  might  rhyme  more  exactly,  and  that  Spenfer 
was  very  exacT:  in  this  point,  I  have  before  endea- 
voured to  prove,  with  ajftyd^  and  arrayd;  but  the 
-compofitors  were  better  acquainted  with  difmaydy  which 
they  accordingly  adopted.  Chaucer  has  many  words 
with -MIS  prefixed. 

*  Remarks,  pag.  69. 

B.  ii. 


B.  ii.  c.  iv.  f.  xliv. 

_    —    —     —     When  Rancour  rife 
Kindles  revenge,  and  threats  his  R.USTIE  knife. 

So, 

—    • —    —     [armed]  Some  with  long  fpeares, 
Some  RUSTIE  knives.     —    —    —  2.  9.  13. 

Bitter  Defpight,  with  Rancour's  RUSTIE  knife. 

'•  4-  35- 
[  A  wound  ] 

In  which  a  RUSTIE  knife  long  time  had  fixed  flood. 

i.  9.  36. 
And  of  DANGER. 

A  net  in  th'one  hand,  and  a  RUSTIE  blade 

In  th' other  was.    —    —    —    —          3.  12.  n. 

The  fteeds  of  Night  are  thus  defcribed. 

Their  RUSTIE  bits  did  champ.     •  i.  5.  20. 

The  word  RUSTIE  feems  to  have  conveyed  the  idea 
of  fomewhat  very  loathfome  and  horrible  to  our  author. 
In  Virgil"1!  Gnat  he  applies  it  to  horror. 

Nor  thofe  fame  mournfull  kingdoms  compared 
With  RUSTIE  horror.     —    —    — 

I  will  hence  take  occafion  to  correct  a  paflage  in 
Chaucer,  in  his  chara&er  of  the  Rtve. 

And 


And  by  his  fide  he  bare  a  RUSTIE  blade*. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  confiftency  of  the  Reve's  wear- 
ing a  ru/iie  fword  j  I  fhould  rather  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  poet  wrote  truftie  blade. 

And  by  his  fide  he  bare  a  TRUSTIE  blade. 

But  this  alteration  will  perhaps  be  difapproved  by 
thofe  who  recollect,  that  Chaucer,  in  another  paflage, 
has  attributed  the  epithet  rujly^  to  the  fword  of  Mars. 

And  in  his  hand  he  had  a  roufty  fword  f. 

6.  iii.  c.  i.  f.  Ixii. 

And  to  her  weapon  ran;  in  mind  to  GRIDE 
The  loathed  leachour.     —    —    — 

Spcnfer  frequently  ufes  GRIDE,  which  fignifies  to 
fierce.  This  word,  as  E.  K.  remarks  in  the  Paftoral, 
Februarie^  is  often  ufed  by  Lidgate,  but  hever  once  by 
£haucer.  Spenfer  was  familiarly  verfed  in  all  our  an- 
tient  englifli  bards ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he 
pays  a  compliment  to  any  of  them,  Chaucer  excepted  J, 
and  the  §  author  of  Pierce  Plowman's  Pi/ions. 

GRIDE  is  found  in  the  following  pafiages. 

*  Prolog,  ver.  620.  f  Teft-  of  Creflida.  i83. 

J  Paflim.  §  Epilogue  to  the  /Eglogues. 

Through 
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—  Through  his  thigh  the  mortall  fteele  did  GRIDE. 

2.  8.  36. 

MI  —  —  Whofe  love  hath  CRYDB 

My  feeble  breaft.     -        •—  3.  a,.  37. 


•  •          An 

-  >"          -  Secretly  did  glide 

Into  his  heart,  which  it  did  forely  GRIDE.     3.  9.  29. 

Such  was  the  wound  that  Scudamour  did  GRIDE. 

4.  6.  i, 
AM  at  I  were  through  the  body  GRIDE  *. 

Therewith  my  foul  was  fharpely  GRIDE  f  . 

—    —  A  ferpent  —    —    — 

With  brandifht  tongue  the  emptie  ayre  did  GRII\B  £. 

Milton  probably  adopted  this  old  word  from  ous 
author. 

The  GRIDING  fword  with  difcontinuoas  wound 
Pafs'd  through  him  $.     -~— 

;  'i  •  '  '.>  "•-  £•'' 

E.  ii.  c.  iii.  f.  xxv. 
That  was  ambition,  ram  deiire  to  STIE, 

The  lexicographers  inform  us,  that  STIE  fignifies 
to  fear,  to  afcend;  fo  that  the  fenfe  of  the  verfe  before 


*  Febtwarie,      f  A«p»ft.       J  Virg.  Gflat.       §  Par.  L«ft.  6.  329. 

US, 
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us,  'is,  "  That  was  ambition,  which  is  a  rafh  defire 
*6  of  ftill  afcending  upwards." 

STIE  occurs  again  often. 

Thought  with  his  wings  to  STIE  above  the  ground. 

i.  n.  25. 

.(-  -   A  ftorm  —     —  ,T  rbiilw 

Long  here  and  there,  and  round  about  doth  STIE. 

4.  9.  33, 
—    —    —     Love  can  higher  STIE 

Than  realm's  reach.     ^j^.  —  3,.  2.  36. 

That  from  this  lower  tradl  he  dar'd  to  STIE 
Up  to  the  cloudes  *. 


A 
Whilft  in  the  fraoke  ihe  unto  heaven  did  STIE  f  . 

With  bolder  wing  lhall  dare  aloft  to  STY 
To  the  laft  praifes  of  this  Faerie  Queene  J. 

This  -word  occurs  in  Chaucer's  Teftamwt  of  Love, 
"  Ne  fteyrs  to  STEY  one  is  none§."  Where  k  is 
ufed  actively,  "  to  lift  one  up."  Gower  has  ufed  this 
word  in  the  preter-imperftft  tenfe,  but  neutrally. 

And  or  Chrifte  went  out  of  this  erthe  here, 
And  STIGHED  to  hevenj|.     •  - 

*  Muiptrtmos.  f  Vif,  of  Bel-lay,  ft.  1  1. 

J  Sonnet  to  the  earl  of  Eflex.          §  Pag.  480.  Urry's  edit. 

|[  John  Gower  unto  the  noble  K.  Henry  IV.  v.  177.    Spenfer  has  himfelf 

interpreted  the  word,  ur  his  State  of  Ireland,  STIE,  quafi_/fay,  in  mounting. 

B.  i. 


(  65  ) 
B.  i.  c.  v.  f.  iii. 

—    —    —    D£ath  is  an  equall  doome 
To  good  and  bad,  the  common  INNE  of  reft. 

INNE  for  Habitation,  Seat,  or  Recefs,  is  much  ufed 
by  Spenfer.  In  his  age  this  word  had  not  acquired  the 
vulgar  idea  which  it  bears  in  modern  language. 

The  Boiure  of  BliJ/e. 

The  worldes  fweet  INNE  from  paine  and  wearifom 
turmoyle.  2.  12.  32. 

He  fhall  his  dayes  with  peace  bring  to  his  earthly 
INNE.  3.  3.  29. 

And  where  the  chanting  birds  lull'd  me  afleepe, 
The  ghaltly  owle  her  grievous  INNE  doth  keepe*. 

INNHOLDERS  is  likewife  ufed  for  inhabitants. 

I  do  po/Tefiie  the  worlds  moft  regiment, 

And  if  ye  pleafe  it  into  parts  divide, 

And  every  parts  INHOLDERS  to  convent.      7.  7.  17. 

B.  i.  c.  xii.  f.  xxxLv, 
Driven  by  FAT  ALL  error.    —    — 
That  is,  "  driven  by  error  ordained  by  the  Fates." 

*  December, 

VOL.  II.  K  Again, 
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Again, 

At  laft  by  FATALL  courfe  they  driven  were.    3.  9.  4. 

Nor  lefle  fhe  feared  that  fame  FATALL  read. 

4.  12.  27. 
That  is,  "  that  fame  decree  of  the  Fates." 

Or  did  his  life  her  FATALL  date  expire.      2.  8.  24. 
That  is,  "  her  date  affigned  by  the  Fates." 

.    »—    — *    —    —    —    Either  FATALL  end, 
Or  other-  mighty  caufe,  us  two  did  hither  fend. 

That  is>  "  fome  end  which  the  Fates  intend  to  ac- 
complifh." 

FATALIS  has  fometimes  the  feme  fignification  as 
Spenfer's  FATAL. 

So  Virgil, 

FATALEM  Mneam  manifefto  numineferri  *. 

And  in  other  places  of  the  ^Eneid. 

B.  vi.  c.  vii.  f.  xix. 
The  whiles  his  falvage  page  that  wont  be  PREST. 

PREST  is  very  frequently  ufed  by  Spenfer:  in  fomc 
places  it  ilgnifies  ready  or  quick;  in  others  it  feems  to 

*  ^E»,  ii.  v,  ajz. 

be 


be  ufed  adverbially,  for  quickly^  immediately.  It  is  plain- 
ly the  old  french  word,  Prefte,  quick,  or  nimble^  which 
fometimes  is  ufed  adverbially.  Dr.  Jortin  derives  it 
from  pro/Jo  adejje. 

—    —    —    —    —    For  what  art  thou 

That  makft  thyfelf  his  d  ayes-man  to  prolong 

The  vengeance  PREST  ?    —    —  2.  8.  28. 

That  is,  "  inftant  or  prefent  vengeance." 

Who  him  affronting,  foone  to  fight  was  readie  PREST. 

4-  3-  22. 
That  is,  "  ready,  quickly." 

In  which  his  work  he  had  fixe  fervants  PREST. 

4-  5-  36- 

That  is,  "  fix  ready»  or  nimble  fervants ;"  or  perhaps 
"  prefent." 

So  hard  behind  his  backe  his  foe  was  PREST. 

4.8.41. 
That  is,  "  his  foe  was  very  near  him  behind." 

To  warn  her  foe  to  battell  foone  be  PREST. 

5.  7.  27. 
That  is,  ««  be  foon  ready  to  fight  with  her." 

—    —    —    —    Finding  there  ready  PREST 

Sir  Arthegall.    —    —    —  5.  8.  $, 

K  2  That 
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That  is,  "  ready  and  prefent;  ready  at  hand.'* 

He  watcht  in  clofe  await  with  weapons  PREST. 

6.  6.  44. 
That  is,  "  with  his  weapons  ready,  prepared." 

It  is  ufed  in  many  of  thefe  fenfes  by  Chaucer. 

Was  throughout  Troy  ifled  with  preft  wings*. 
That  is,  "  with  nimble  or  ready  wings." 

Alfo  thefe  wickid  tonguis  ben  fo  PREST 
To  fpeke  us  harm  f.     •  •  •    — 

That  is,  "  fo  ready  to  fpeak,  &c." 

Neither  was  fowle,  that  commeth  of  engendrure, 
That  there  ne  was  FREST  in  her  prefence  J. 

That  is,  "  that  was  not  prefenf  before  her." 

This  word  is  to  tie  met  with  in  moft  of  our  old 
englifh  poets,  particularly  Lord  Surrey,  Wyat,  Tuber- 
ville,  &c.  Harrington  much  ufes  it  in  his  Ariofto  §. 

*  Trail,  and  Cr.  4.  ver.  661.  f  Ibid.  9.  v.  785. 

J  Affemble  of  fowles. 

$  See  Janii  Etymolog.  Where  alfo  what  I  have  obferved  of  Endlong, 
Cbarmti,  Herfe,  Lair,  Sty,  may  be  improved  from  what  i«  faid  of 
jdlang,  Cbim-.e,  Chlrre,  Hcarfe,  Loire,  Stay,  by  the  author,  and  his 
learned  editor  Mr.  Lye. 

B.  vii. 
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B.  vii.  c.  vi.  f.  xxviii. 

Like  a  SORT  of  fteeres.    —    —    — 

SORT  occurs  perpetually  in  Spenfer,  tor  feck, 
company,  &c. 

And  like  a  SORT  of  bees  in  clutters  fwarmdd. 

5.  4.  36. 
That  is,  "  a  fwarm." 

But  like  a  SORTE  of  fheepe.     —    —         5.  4,  44. 
That  is,  «  a  fleck." 

And  all  about  her  altar  fcattered  lay 

Great  SORTES  of  lovers.     —    —  4.  10.  43. 

That  is,  "  a  great  number,  a  large  aflembly  of,  &c." 
A  SORT  of  fh«pherd-groomes.     —    —        6.  9.  5. 

That  is,  "  a  company  of  fhepherds." 

A  SORTE  of  fhepherds  fevving  of  the  chace. 

That  is,  "  a  company  of  fhepherds  hunting." 

It  is  not  unfrequent  in  Harrington's  Ariofto.  We 
find  it  in  the  Pfalms,  where  few  perhaps  underftand 
its  true  fenfe.  "  How  long  will  ye  imagine  mifchicf 
"  againft  every  man  ?  Ye  (hall  be  flain  all  the  fort 

"  of 


«*  of  you  *."  i.  e.     Your  whole  company  or  multitude, 
(hall  be  flain.     The  feptuagint  render  it,   Eo>$  woT  j«r»- 

1»Oeo-9«  wo  ctvQguvov  j  ^oveucrels  II  AN  T  E  S. 


But  I  forbear  proceeding  any  further  in  a  fubject 
moft  happily  preoccupied,  and  which  will  be  difcuflfed 
With  fo  much  fuperior  learning  and  penetration,  by  a 
writer  who  intends  fhortly  to  oblige  his  country  with  a 
dictionary  of  its  language  f  :  a  work,  for  which  he  is 
unqueftionably  qualified,  as  we  may  judge  from  a  fe- 
ries  of  cfTays,  in  which  not  only  criticifm,  humour, 
and  morality  have  appeared  with  new  luftre,  but  from 
which  the  englifh  language  has  received  new  grace, 
fpirit,  and  dignity. 

*  Pfal.  62.  3. 

•j-  This  was  written  juft  before  the  publication  of  Johnfon's  di&ionaiy, 
See  hi*  RAMBLER  for  the  reft. 


SECT. 


SECT.       IX. 

Mr.  Upton's  Opinion,  concerning  feveral  pajjagei  in  this 
Poemt  examined. 

AS  that  part  of  criticifm  which  confifts  in  rec- 
tifying the  doubtful  readings,  and  explaining 
the  more  obfcure  paflages,  of  antient  authors,  necef- 
farily  deals  much  in  conjecture ;  and  as  thofe  who  are 
employed  in  this  province  are  often  tempted  to  deduce 
their  determinations,  not  from  what  is,  but  what 
feems  to  be,  the  truth ;  no  difquifition  affords  a  greater 
diverfity  of  fentiments  concerning  the  fame  thing. 
It  is  here  that  we  fee  the  force  of  mere  OPINION,  un- 
fupported  by  demonftration,  in  its  full  extent ;  while 
the  lucky  corrections  and  illuftrations  of  one  commen- 
tator, appear  improbable  and  abfurd  to  the  more  fagaci- 
ous  eyes  of  another.  Under  thefe  confiderations,  I  hope 
the  miftakes  I  may  have  committed  in  departing  from 
the  fentiments  of  a  learned  and  ingenious  critic  *,  will 
be  received  with  candour  and  indulgence. 


•  None  of  Mr.  Upton's  criticifms  on  our  author,  tut  fiKh  as  occor 
la  bis  Letur  to  G.  Wfl,  (*c.  and  Qbftrvntieiu  on  Sba.kefftarf,  are  here 
confidered. 

B.  i. 


(  72  ) 
B.  i.  c.  i.  f.  xliii. 

A  fit  falfe  dream  that  can  delude  the  fleepers'  fent. 

Mr.  Upton  propofes  to  read  fleepers  SHENT,  i.  e. 
fleepers  ill-treated  or  abufed.  But  I  rather  think,  that 
we  fliould  preferve  the  common  reading,  SENT, 
which  is  the  proper  and  original  fpelling  of  fcent. 
Sent,  fays  Skinner,  which  we  falfely  write  fcent,  is- 
derived  a  fentiendo  *.  Thus  the  meaning  of  this  verfe 
is,  "  A  falfe  dream  that  could  deceive  or  impofe  upon 
"  the  fleeper's  perception."  So  that  fent,  if  we  con- 
fider  its  radix,  fentlo,  is  here  plainly  made  to  fignify 
perception  in  general.  Scent  is  often  thus  fpelt  in  our 

author. 

—  At  SENT  of  ftranger-gueft.    —  4.  6.  41. 

—  Through  his  perfect  SENT.     —  3.  7.  22. 

—  Of  fundry  SENT  and  hewe.     —  7.  7.  10. 

Scent  is  often  thus  written  by  Milton,  in  the  genuine 
editions;  and,  as  Dr.  Newton  obferves,  with  great 
propriety. 

The  feafbn  prime  for  fweetcft  SENTS  and  airs-f-. 

*  Thus  E.  K..   in  the  EPISTLE  prefixed  to  our  author's  Paflorals. 
"  So  Marot,  Sanazzari,  and  alfo  diverfe  other  excellent  both  Italian  and 
€<  french  poets,  whofe  footing  this  author  every  where  followeth  :  yet 
"  fo  as  few,  but  they  be  well  SENTED,  can  follow  him." 
•J-  Paradife  Loft,  9.  200. 

The 
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—  —    —    —    —    —    The  SENT 
Of  that  alluring  fruit  *« 

—  —    —    —    —     Such  a  SENT  I  drew 
Of  carnage  -j-.     — — 

—  With  SENT  of  living  carcaffes  J. 

I  confefs  that  SENT  is  fomewhat  harfn  in  this  fenfe : 
but  what  will  not  rhyme  oblige  the  poet  to  fay  ? 

B.  i.  c.  ii.  f.  xix. 

And  at  his  haughtie  helmet  making  mark, 
So  hugely  ftrooke,  that  it  the  fleele  did  rive, 
And  rent  his  head;  he  tumbling  downe  ALIVE, 
With  bloody  mouth  his  mother  earth  did  kifs, 
Greeting  his  grave ;  his  grudging  ghoft  did  ftrive 
With  the  fraile  flefh  ;  at  laft  it;  flitted  is, 
Whither  the  foules,  &c. 

Mr.  Upton  would  alter  alive,  in  the  third  verfe,  to 
BILIVE,  i.  e.  immediately:  for,  fays  he,  did  he  tumble 
down  alive  after  his  head  was  cleft  afunder  §  ?  With- 
out entering  into  an  anatomical  difquifition  concern- 

*  Par.  Loft.  9,  587.         f  Ibid.  10.  267.         J  Ibid.  10.  277. 

§  Such  a  queftion  reminds  one  of  Burmannus's  note  on  the  GIMITU 
of  the  dying  Turnus,  in  the  laft  verfe  of  the  /Eneid.  "  Illuftrat  bunc 
"  GEMJTUM  R.  Tit:us$  et  de  ilia  font,  et  RAUCO  MURMUR*  quod 
"  ex  occlufa  vocali  arteria  editur,  explicat." 

VOL.  II.  L  ing 
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ing  the  poffibility  or"'  living  after  fuch  a  blow ;  we 
may  remark,  that  the  poet  himfelf  intimates  to  us, 
that  he  fell  down  alive,  and  did  not  die  till  after  his 
fall,  in  thefe  lines, 

—  —     His  grudging  ghoft  did  ftriue 
With  the  fraile  flelh ;  at  laft  it  flitted  is. 

The  fame  commentator  would  enforce  and  confirm 
the  juftnefs  of  this  correction,  by  remarking,  that  the 
poet,  in  thefe  verfes,  copied  from  Virgil, 

Procubutt  MORIENS,  et  HUMUM  femel  ore  MOMORDIT. 

Where  the  word  mortem  doth  not  imply,  that  the  man 
who  fell  down,  was  dead.  I  muft  confefs  that  alive 
is  fuperfluous  j  but  Spenfer  has  run  into  many  other 
fuperfluities,  on  account  of  his  repetkion  of  the  fame 
rhyme.  Mr.  Upton  propofes  likewife  to  write  Earth 
[bis  mother  Earth']  with  an  initial  capital,  fuppofing  it 
a  PERSON;  however,  we  had,  perhaps,  better  fuppofe 
it  a  THING  :  for  if  we  underftand  it  to  be  a  PERSON, 
what  an  abfurd  mixture  arifes  ? 

—  —    His  mother  EARTH  did  kifs, 
Greeting  his  GRAVE.    —     — 

GRAVE  cannot  be  referred  lo  Earth  as  a  PERSON,  but 
very  properly  to  Earth  as  a  THING.  However,  it  muft 

be 
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be  confefied,  that  this  is  fuch  an  abfurd  mixture  as 
Spenfer  was  very  likely  to  have  fallen  into ;  and  we 
have  numberlefs  inftances  of  this  fault,  in  his  account 
of  the  rivers  which  attended  the  marriage  of  Thames 
and  Medway,  4.  n.  where  god  and  river,  that  is, 
perfon  and  thing,  are  often  indifcriminately  put,  the 
one  for  the  other. 

Horace  in  one  line,  affords  a  concife  and  appofite 
exemplification  of  the  fault  here  imputed  to  Spenfer. 

Sic  tauriformis  VOLVITUR  Aufidus. 

Ovid  in  the  fpeech  of  the  Earth,  forgets  the  per- 
fonrfication,  and  makes  her  talk  of  being  PLOUGHED, 

RAKED,   and    HARROWED. 

—     —     — i    Adund  vulnera  aratri, 
Raftrorumquey<r0,  totoque  exerceor  anno  *. 

B.  xxiii.  c.  iv.  f.  i. 
And  a  DRY  DROPSIE  through  his  flefli  did  flow. 

How  can  a  Dropfy  flow^  fays  Mr.  Upton,  if  it  be 
dry?  He  propofes  to  remove  this  contradiction  by 
reading  dire  Dropfy,  the  dirw  Hpdrops  of  Horace.  But 
it  is  plain,  that  dry  Dropfte  is  the  fpecies  of  the  Dropfy 

*  Metam.  2.  ver,  286. 

L  2  (b 
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fo  called,  the  dry  Dropfy  or  Tympanites j  which  Spenfer 
has  inaccurately  confounded  with  the  other  fpecies  of 
the  Dropfy,  and  which  may  not  improperly  be  faid  to 
flow  through  the  fiejh  j  not  confidering  the  inconfiftency 
of  making  a  dry  thing  flow.  As  to  Mr.  Upton's  cor- 
rection dire,  I  cannot  perceive  how  DIRE  could  be 
eafily  miftaken  by  the  compofitors  for  DRY.  Mr. 
Upton  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  objected  to 
the  following  words,  DRY  Drops. 

And  with  DRY  DROPS  congealed  in  her  eye.     2.  i.  49. 

By  the  way,  it  will  be  difficult  alfo  to  determine 
what  Spenfer  means  by  congealed,  which  occurs  again 
in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  on  the  fame  occafion, 

—    —    —    —    In  whofe  faire  eye 

The  cryftal  humour  flood  congealed  round.     3.5.29. 

But  upon  fuppofition  that  the  tears  were  actually 
frozen  in  her  eye,  we  fhould  think  dry  a  very  odd 
epithet  for  ice. 

To  return:  By  DRY  Dropfte,  may  not  the  poet 
alfo  mean,  a  Dropfie,  which  is  the  CAUSE  oftbirjl? 

B.  i.  c.  iv.  f.  xlii. 
Him  little  anfwer'd  th'  angry  elfin  knight. 

Mr. 


(    77    ) 
Mr.  Upton  reads, 

Him  angry     —     —     — 

Him  angry,  fays  Mr.  Upton,  means  the  Paynim, 
who  is  faid  to  be  enraged  above, 

Pardon  the  error  of  enraged  wight.  S.  41. 

But  becaufe  the  Paymin  is  angry,  does  it  necefiarily 
follow,  that  the  elfin  knight  fhould  not  be  fo  too? 
He  certainly  has  reafon  to  be  enraged  and  angry  after 
that  infult,  which  provokes  him  to  throw  down 
his  gauntlet,  as  a  challenge.  It  is  furely  wrong  to 
alter  the  text,  when  there  is  neither  neccflity  to  require, 
nor  authority  to  fupport,  the  correction. 

B.  i.  c.  v.  f.  v. 

On  th'  other  fide  in  all  mens  open  view 
DucfTa  placed  is,  and  on  a  tree 
Sans  foy  his  fhield  is  hang'd  with  bloody  hew, 
Both  thofe  the  lawrell  garlands  to  the  victor  dew. 

Mr.  Upton  thus  reads  the  laft  line, 

Both  thofe  AND  TH'lawrel  garlands  to  the  viftor  due. 

But  furely  Duefla,  and  Sans  foy  his  (hield,  are  the 
laurel  garlands,  that  is,  the  rewards  to  be  given  to 
the  conqueror.  Laurel  garlands  are  metaphorically 

ufed 
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ufed,  and  put  in  appofition  with  Duefia,  and  Sans  foy 
his  fliield.  It  may  be  urged,  as  another  obje&ion  to 
Mr.  Upton's  alteration,  that  Spenfer  never  cuts  off  the 
vowel  in  THE  before  a  confonant;  upon  which  ac- 
count I  would  reject  Hughes's  reading  of  the  fol- 
lowing line.  .  .  4$ 

'  -  f  •*-•  .        .  "JT.-'^  frt  vv  ••  .  . 

The  Nemaean  foreft  'till  th*  Amphitryonide.    — 

7-  7-  36- 
That  editor  reads, 


Indeed  there  was  no  neceflity  of  this  elifion,  unlefs 
Spenfer  had  written  Nemaean;  for  NEM.SAN,  with 
a  dipthong,  is  plainly  mifprinted  for  Nemean.  NE- 
MEUS  occurs  often. 

In  Virgil, 

—  —     Vajlum  Nemea  fub  rupe  Leonem  *. 
In  Prudentius, 

—  —    Nemea  fub  pelle  fovert 
Concubltus\.     —     —     — 

NEMEA  occurs  in  Statius.  "  NEMEES  frondentls 
Alumnus  \"  This  place  was  fometimes  called  N^t  o?, 

*  ^En.  8.  295.         f  Adv,  Sym.  I.  i.         J  Sylr.  Lib.  i.  3.  v.  6. 

and 
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and  fometimes  Ni/*taio?,  but  never  Ne/*«io?.  But  if  Spen- 
fer  had  really  by  miftake  written  Nemefan,  he  would  not 
have  fcrupled  to  have  made  the  fecond  fyllable,  though 
a  dipthong,  fhort ;  for  he  frequently  violates  the  ac- 
cents of  proper  names,  &c. 

In  another  place  he  writes  it  thus, 
Into  the  great  Nemean  lyons  grove.     5.  i .  6.  Introd. 
B.  ii.  c.  v.  f.  xxii. 

—    **-    —    —    —     A  flaming  ner-brond, 
Which  ihe  in  Stygian  lake,  AYE  BURNING  brigl.'t, 
Had  kindled.    —    —    — 

Mr.  Upton,  upon  fuppofition  that  we  refer  aye  burn- 
ing to  Fitr-brand}  does  not  approve  of  reading  #>•<•> 
burning,  but  y-burning.  He  is  unwilling  to  join  ay 
(or  y]  burning  to  Stygian  lake  j  for  fays  he,  the  lake 
of  brimftone  burned  not  bright,  but  only  ferved  to  make 
darknefs  vifible.  I  allow,  that  Milton's  idea  of  this 
lake  was,  that  it  ferved  to  make  darknefs  viftble  *. 
But  might  not  Spenfer's  idea  of  the  Stygian  lake  be 
different  from  Milton's  ? 

The  poet  has  given  us  the  fame  image  and  alle- 
gory in  another  place. 

*  Par.  Loft.  b.  t.  ver.  63. 

Firebrand 
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Firebrand  of  hell,  firft  tind  in  Phlegethon 

By  thoufand  furies.     —    —    —  4.  2.  i. 

B.  iii.  c.  ii.  f.  iii. 

But  ah  !  my  rhymes  too  rude  and  rugged  are, 
When  in  fo  high  an  objedt  they  do  lighte, 
And  ftriving  fit  to  MAKE,  I  feare  do  MARRE. 

Mr.  Upton  remarks,  that  MAKE,  in  this  pafTage  fig- 
nifies  to  verjtfy^  n  O I E I N,  verfus  facere.  But  there  is 
reafon  to  think,  that  make  is  here  oppofed  to  marre,  in 
the  fame  fenfe  as  it  is  in  the  following  lines. 

Likewife  unequal  were  her  handes  tvvaine, 

That  one  did  reach  the  other  pufht  away, 

That  one  did  make,  the  other  mard  again.     4.  i .  29. 

Make  and  Marr  were  thus  ufed  together,  as  it  were 
proverbially,  in  our  author's  age.  Thus  Harrington, 
in  his  Ariofto, 

In  vaine  I  feeke  my  duke's  love  to  expound, 
The  more  I  feeke  to  make,  the  more  I  mard*. 

Yes,  anfwer'd  Guidon,  be  I  made  or  mard\. 

Ten  years  would  hardly  make  that  he  would  marr  J. 

Thus  alfo  G.  Tuberville,  To  the  Countefs  of  Warwick^ 

Ann.  1570. 

*  5.  19.       ao.  52.       J  30.  9. 

Should 


Should  make  or  marre  as  fhe  faw  caufe. 

And  in  thefe  lines  from  an  old  tranflation  of  Ovid, 
quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Arte  of  English  Poefie. 
Medea  of  her  children. 

Was  I  not  able  to  make  them  I  pray  you  tell, 
And  am  I  not  able  to  marre  them  as  well  *  ? 

Again,  in  an  old  bombaft  play  ridiculed  by  Shake- 
fpeare,  "  And  make  and  marre  the  foolifh  fates  f."  But 
it  is  needlefs  to  multiply  examples  ;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  phrafe  is  now  quite  obfolete  in  converfation. 

The  meaning  therefore  of  the  lines  before  us  is, 
"  My  verfes  are  quite  unpolifhed  for  fo  fublime  a  fub- 
"  je&,  fo  that  I  fpoil  or  deftroy,  inftead  of  producing 
"  or  executing  any  thing  great  or  perfect." 

In  the  paftoral  JUNE,  make  is  manifeftly  ufed  in  the 
fenfe  verfify  ;  and  for  this  we  have  moreover  the  tefti- 
mony  of  E.  K. 

The  god  of  ftiepheards  Tityrus  is  dead, 
Who  taught  me  homely  as  I  can  to  MAKE. 

Again,  in  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again. 

Befides  her  peerlefle  fkill  in  MAKING  well, 
And  all  the  ornaments  of  wondrous  wit. 


*  B.  3.  c.  19.          f  Midn.  Dr.  S.  i.  A.  4. 

VOLL.  II.  M  That 
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That  is,  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  in  another  place  he 

calls   a  PEERLESSE  PoETESSE*. 

Again, 

And  hath  he  fkill  to  MAKE  fo  excellent, 
Yet  hath  fo  little  fkill  to  bridle  love  f  ? 

The  author  of  the  Arte  of  Englijb  Poefie  generally 
ufes  MAKER  for  POET,  IIOIHTHS,  and  if  we  believe 
Sir  J.  Harrington,  it  was  that  author  who  firft  brought 
this  expreffion,  the  fignificancy  of  which  is  much  com- 
mended by  Sir  P.  Sydney,  and  Jonfon,  into  fafhion 
about  the  age  of  queen  Elizabeth.  "  Nor  to  difpute 
"  how  high  and  fupernatural  the  name  of  a  MAKER 
"  is,  fo  chriftned  in  Englifti,  by  that  unknowne  god- 
"  father,  that  this  laft  year  fave  one,  viz.  1589,  fet 
"  forth  a  booke  called  the  Arte  of  Englijb  Poefie  t." 
His  name  is  Puttenham. 

B.  i.  c.  vii.  f.  xxxiii. 
But  all  of  diamond  perfeft  pure  and  cleene. 

Mr.  Upton  propofes  to  rezdjbeene  inftead  of  CLEENE* 
But  if  this  alteration  is  neceflary  here,  is  it  not  like- 
wife  equally  fo  in  the  following  verfes  ? 


*  Colin  Clout,  &c.  f  Aprill. 

J  Apology  for  Poefie,  before  Arioflo, 


And 


And  that  bright  tovvre  all  built  of  cryftall  CLEENE. 

i.  i.  58. 
Again, 

From  whence  the  riuer  DEE,  asflver  CLEKNE 

His  tumbling  billows  rolls.     —     —  I.  9.  4. 

And  in  Sonnet  xlv. 

Leave  lady  in  your  glafle  of  cryftal  CLEENE. 

Harrington,  in  a  tranflation  of  an  epigram  of  James 
I*,  on  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  death,  ufes  CLEAN,  as  an 
epithet  to  Venus's  carknet,  i.  e.  necklace. 

She  threw  away  her  rings  and  carknet  cleene  f. 
In  Chaucer,  CLEAN  is  attributed  to  fun-beams, 

The  golden  treffid  Phoebus  high  on  lofte 
Thryis  had  with  his  bemis  CLENE  \, 
The  fnowis  molte  §. 

B.  v.  c.  vii.  f.  xiv. 
And  fwearing  faith  to  eyther  on  his  blade. 

*  The  latin  epigram  was  firft  printed  in  the  Cambridge  collection,  on 
Sydney's  death  ;  publifhed  by  Alexander  Nevill.  1578. 
•f  Notes  on  B.  37.  Orl.  Fur. 

J  The  printed  copies  read  CL ERE.  But  the  poet  manifeftly  wrote 
CLENE,  to  make  out  the  rhyme  with  grate,  and  quene  ;  and  CLENE  is 
the  reading  in  a  manufcript  of  Troilus  and  Creflida,  formerly  bejonging 
to  Sir  H,  Spelman.  §  Tr.  and  Cr.  b.  5.  v,  9, 

M  2  Mr. 


Mr.  Upton  obferves,  that  we  have  here  an  inftance 
of  Spenfer's  learning,  and  that  he  makes  his  knights 
fwear  by  their  fwords,  agreeably  to  fuch  a  cuftom  prac- 
ticed among  the  Goths  and  Hunns,  and  related  by 
Jomandes,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  our  author  drew  this  circum- 
ftance  from  books  that  he  was  probably  much  better 
acquainted  with,  old  romances  *.  In  MORTE  AR- 
THUR we  have  frequent  inftances  of  knights  fwearing 
in  this  manner.  The  fame  ceremony  occurs  again, 

—  —    —    He  made  him  fweare 

By  his  own  fword.     —     —    —  6.  2.  43. 

See  alfo  6.  7.  13. 

In  another  place,  one  of  the  knights  fwears  by  his 
knighthood ;  an  oath  which  we  likewife  frequently 
meet  with  in  romance. 

—  As  he  did  on  his  knighthood  fweare.       6.  3.  18. 

B.  ii.  c.  vi.  f.  v. 
More  fwift  than  fwallow  SHERES  the  liquid  fky. 

*  Mr.  Upton,  [Letter  to  G.  Weft,  pag.  17.  19.]  while  he  is  pro- 
fefledly  fpeaking  of  Spenfer's  imitations  from  the  romance  writers,  by 
fpecifying  only  fuch  romance  "writers  as  Heliodorus  and  Sydney,  did  not 
appear,  at  that  time,  to  have  had  any  notion  of  the  SPE«IES  of  ro- 
mances in  which  Spenfer  was  principally  converfant,  and  which  he 
chiefly  copied  :  I  mean  the  romances  of  the  dark  ages,  founded  on  Sara- 
ctn  fuperftitions,  and  filled  with  giants,  dwarfs,  damfels  and  enchanters. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Upton  produces  the  expreflion  of  faeres  the 
liquid  Jky^  as  one  of  Spenfer's  latinifms,  from  RADIT 
iter  liquidum ;  and  adds,  that  Milton  has  likewife  ufed 
the  fame  latin  metaphor ;  I  fuppofe  the  pafTage  hinted 
at  by  Mr.  Upton,  is,  where  Satan, 

—   SHAVES  with  level  wings  the  deep*. 

Butflave  andjhear  are  perhaps  as  different  as  rado  and 
tondeo.  And  TONDET  iter  liquidum  would,  I  believe, 
be  hardly  allowed  as  fynonymous  to  RADIT  iter  li- 
quidum. My  opinion  is  therefore,  that  Spenfer  here 
intended  no  metaphor,  but  that  he  ufed  SHERE  for 
jbare,  to  cut  or  divide,  as  he  has  manifeftly  in  this 
inftance. 

Cymocles  fvvord  on  Guyons  fhield  yglaunft 
And  thereof  nigh  one  quarter  SHEARD  away. 

2.  6.  31. 

"  cut  away  nigh  one  quarter."     And  in  the  following 
inftances,  for  the  reafon  above  afiigned,  we  ought  to 
interpret  SHEARE  [fhere]  to  cut,  or  divide. 

Which  with  their  finny  oars  the  fwelling  fea  did  SHEARE. 

3-  4-  33- 
And  thro'  the  bracufti  waves  their  paflage  SHEARE. 

3.  4.  42. 
So  Miltpn,  of  Michael's  fword. 

*  Paradife  Loft,  b,  2.  v.  34. 

Deep- 
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•*-    —    *—    Deep-entering  SHAR'D 
All  his  right  fide  *.     —     — . 

Again,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  Spenfer. 

—    —    —    Each  on  the  other  flew 

And  Ihields  did  SHARE.     —    —  4«  2-  17- 

In  Colin  Clout  it  is  literally  ufed  for  divided. 

Firft  into  manie  partes  his  ftreame  he  SHAR'D. 
In  the  Ruins  of  Rome >  for  cut. 

So  foone  as  fates  their  vital  thread  had  SHORNE, 
And  in  Skelton. 

In  time  of  harvefl  men  their  corne  SHERI  f . 
So  in  Gower. 

And  manie  [herbs]  with  a  knife  (he  SHERETH  J. 
Hence  Jhare  is  ufed  fubftantively,  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

—  A  large  SHARE  it  hew'd  out  of  the  reft. 

i.  2.  18. 

Nence  too,  SHARD,  aliquid  divifum,  exfeflum,   as  in 
POTSHARD,  Pf.  2.  v.  9.  and  our  author,  6.  I.  37. 

*  Paradife  Loft,  b.  6.  ver.  326. 

f  Pag.  I2i.  ed.  utfupr. 
J  Confeffio  Amantii,  lib.  5,  fol.  105.  edit.  Berthelette,  1554.  fol. 

The 


The  fragments  of  earthen  ware.  TMe-Jhard  is  a  com- 
mon word  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Shake- 
fpeare's  SHARD-BORN  beetle,  means  a  beetle  pro- 
duced, or  generated,  among  fuch  fragments  or  broken 
pieces  of  refufe  ftuff;  and  is  a  fine  ftroke  of  that 
poet's  accurate  obfervation  of  nature. 


SECT.       X. 

Of  Spenfer's  Allegorical  Character. 

IN  reading  the  works  of  a  poet  who  lived  in  a 
remote  age,  it  is  necefTary  that  we  fhould  look 
back  upon  the  cuftoms  and  manners  which  prevailed  hi 
that  age.  We  (hould  endeavour  to  place  ourfelves  in 
the  writer's  fituation  and  circumftances.  Hence  we 
fliall  become  better  enabled  to  difcover,  how  his  turn  of 
thinking,  and  manner  of  compofmg,  were  influenced 
by  familiar  appearances  and  eftablifhed  objects,  which 
are  utterly  different  from  thofe  with  which  we  are 
at  prefent  furrounded.  For  want  of  this  caution,  too 
many  readers  view  the  knights  and  damfels,  the  tour- 
naments and  enchantments,  of  Spenfer,  with  modern 
eyes  j  never  confidering  that  the  encounters  of  chivalry 

fubfifted 
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fubfifted  in  our  author's  age ;  that  romances  were 
then  moft  eagerly  and  univerfally  ftudied  ;  and  that 
confequently  Spenfer,  from  the  fafhion  of  the 
times,  was  induced  to  undertake  a  recital  of  chi- 
valrous atch/evements,  and  to  become,  in  fhort,  a 
ROMANTIC  Poet. 

Spenfer,  in  this  refpect,  copied  real  manners,  no 
lefs  than  Homer.  A  fenfible  hiftorian  obferves,  that 
"  Homer  copied  true  natural  manners,  which,  how- 
*'  ever  rough  and  unclutivated,  will  always  form  an 
"  agreeable  and  interefting  picture  :  But  the  pencil 
"  of  the  englifh  poet  [Spenfer]  was  employed  in 
"  drawing  the  affectations,  and  conceits,  and  fop- 
««  peries  of  chivalry  */'  This  however,  was  nothing 
more  than  an  imitation  of  real  life  ;  as  much,  at  leaft, 
as  the  plain  defcriptions  in  Homer,  which  correfponded 
to  the  fimplicity  of  manners  then  fubfifting  in  Greece. 
Spenfer,  in  the  addrefs  of  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar,  to 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  couples  his  patron's  learning  with 
his  (kill  in  chivalry;  a  topic  of  panegyric,  which 
would  found  very  odd  in  a  modern  dedication,  efpe- 
cially  before  a  fett  of  paftorals.  "  To  the  nolle  and 
"  virtuous  gentleman,  moft  worthy  of  all  titles,  both  of 
<e  Learning  and  C  HIV  ALRIE,  Mafter  Philip  Sydney"  , 

*  Hume's  Hift,  of  Engl.  TUDOR,  vol.  a,  1759.  p,  739. 

Go 


Go  little  booke;  thyfelf  prefent, 
As  child  whofe  parent  is  unkent, 
To  him  that  is  the  preiident 
Of  noblenefle  and  CHIVALRIE  *. 

Nor  is  it  fufficiently  confidered,  that  a  popular 
practice  of  Spenfer's  age,  contributed,  in  a  confider- 
able  degree,  to  make  him  an  ALLEGORICAL  Poet. 
We  fhould  remember,  that  in  this  age,  allegory  was 
applied  as  the  fubjeft  and  foundation  of  public  (hews 
and  fpe&acles,  which  were  exhibited  with  a  magni- 
ficence fuperior  to  that  of  former  times.  The  virtues 
and  vices,  diftinguifhed  by  their  refpe&ive  emble- 
matical types,  were  frequently  perfonified,  and  repre- 
fented  by  living  actors.  Thefe  figures  bore  a  chief 
part  in  furnifliing  what  they  called  PAGEAUNTS  f ; 

*  Before  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar.  The  GALLANTRIES  of  civilifed 
chivalry,  in  particular,  were  never  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  the 
queen's  Court:  of  which,  fays  our  author,  defcribing  the  MANNERS 
of  that  court. 

Ne  any  there  doth  krave  or  valiant  feeme, 
Unlefs  that  fome  gay  miftrejje  badge  he  lueare. 

Colin  Cloiitt  come  borne. 

•f-  Spenfer  himfelf  wrote  a  fett  of  PAGEAUNTS,  which  were  defcrip- 
tions  of  thefe  feigned  reprefentations. 

Cervantes,  whofe  aim  was  to  expofe  the  abufes  of  imagination,  feems 
to  have  left  us  a  burlefqu*  on  pageantries,  which  he  probably  confidered 
as  an  appendage  of  romance,  partaking,  in  great  meafure,  of  the  fame 
chimerical  fpirit.  This  ridicule  was  perfectly  confident  with  the  general 
plan  and  purpofe  of  his  comic  hiftory.  See  the  mafque  at  Chamacho's 
wedding,  where  Cupid,  Interefl,  Poetry,  and  Liberality,  are  the  perfon- 

Voi.  II,  N  ag«. 
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which  were  then  the  principal  fpecies  of  entertainment, 
and  were  fhewn,  not  only  in  private,  or  upon  the  ftage, 
but  very  often  in  the  open  ftreets  for  folemnifmg  public 
occafions,  or  celebrating  any  grand  event.  As  a  proof 
of  what  is  here  mentioned,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Hol- 
lingflied's  *  Defcription  of  the  SHEW  OF  MANHOOD 
AND  DESERT,  exhibited  at  Norwich,  before  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  more  particularly  to  that  hiftorian's 
account  of  a  TURNEY  f  performed  by  Fulke  Grevile, 
the  lords  Arundell  and  Windfor,  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
who  are  feigned  to  be  the  children  of  DESIRE,  at- 
tempting to  win  the  FORTRESS  of  BEAUTY.  In  the 
compofition  of  the  laft  fpedacle,  no  fmall  {hare  of 
poetical  invention  appears. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  do  not  deny  that  Spenfer  was, 
in  great  meafure,  tempted  by  the  Orlando  Furiofo,  to 

ages.  A  caftle  is  reprefented,  called  the  Cafile  of  Discretion,  which  Cupid 
attacks  with  his  arrows  ;  but  IntereJ}  throws  a  purfe  at  it,  when  it  im- 
mediately falls  to  pieces,  &c.  D.  Quixote,  b.  z.  ch.  3.  But  under  due 
regulation,  and  proper  contrivance,  they  were  a  beautiful  and  ufeful 


*  "  And  to  keep  that  /hew  companie,  (but  yet  furre  off)  ftoode  the 
SHEWE  OF  MANHODE  and  DESART  j  as  firft  to  be  prefented  :  and 
that  fhewe  was  as  well  furnirtied  as  the  other  \  men  all,  faving  one 
boy  called  BEAUTIE,  for  which  MANHOOD,  FAVOUR,  and  DESART, 
did  ftrive,  (or  fliould  have  contended  5  )  but  GOOD  FORTUNE  (a»  vic- 
tor of  all  conqueAs)  was  to  come  in  and  overthrow  MANHOOD,  &c." 

HoIlinfljcd^sCbron.  v,  3.  p.  1297. 
f  Exhibited  before  the  queen  at  Weftminfter,  ibid.  p.  1317.  el  feq. 

write 


write  an  allegorical  poem.  Yet  it  muft  ftill  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  Spenfer's  peculiar  mode  of  allego- 
rifmg  feems  to  have  been  dictated  by  thofe  fpe&acles, 
rather  than  by  the  fictions  of  Ariofto.  In  fact,  Ari  - 
ofto's  fpecies  of  allegory  does  not  fo  properly  confift 
in  imperfonating  the  virtues,  vices,  and  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  in  the  adumbration  of  moral  doctrine  *, 
under  the  actions  of  men  and  women.  On  this  plan 
Spenfer's  allegories  are  fometimes  formed  :  as  in  the 
firft  book,  where  the  Red-crofle  Knight  or  a  TRUE 
CHRISTIAN,  defeats  the  wiles  of  Archimago,  or  the 
DEVIL,  &c.  &c.  Thefe  indeed  are  fictitious  per- 
fonages;  but  he  proves  himfelf  a  much  more  ingenious 
allegorift,  where  his  imagination  BODIES  forth  unfub- 
ftantial  things,  TURNS  THEM  TO  SHAPE,  and  marks 
out  the  nature,  powers,  and  effects,  of  that  which  is 
id«al  and  abftradted,  by  vifible  and  external  fymbols  ; 
as  in  his  delineations  of  FEAR,  DESPAIR,  FANCY, 

*  It  is  obfervcd  by  Plutarch,  tfcat  "  Allegory  is  that,  in  which  one 
'•  thing  is  relattd  and  another  under/hod."  Thus  Ariofto  RELATES 
the  adventures  of  Orlando,  Rogero,  Bradamante,  Sec,  by  which  is  UN- 
DERSTOOD the  conqueft  of  the  paiTions,  the  importance  of  virtue,  and 
other  moral  doctrines  ;  on  which  account  we  may  call  the  ORLANDO 
a  MORAL  poem  ;  but  can  we  call  the  FAIRY  QUEEN,  upon  the  whole, 
a  MORAL  POEM?  is  it  not  equally  an  HISTORICAL  or  POLITICAL 
poem  ?  For  though  it  be,  according  to  it's  author's  words,  an  ALLE- 
GORY or  DARK  CONCEIT,  yet  that  which  is  couched  or  tmdedtood 
under  this  allegory  is  the  hiftory,  and  intrigues,  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
courtiers  j  which  however  are  introduced  with  a  Moral  defign. 

N  2  ENVY, 
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ENVY,  and  the  like.  Ariofto  gives  us  but  few  fyrn- 
bolical  beings  of  this  fort  j  for  a  pi&urefque  invention 
was  by  no  means  his  talent :  while  thofe  few  which 
we  find  in  his  poem,  are  feldom  drawn  with  that  cha- 
ra&eriftical  fullnefs,  and  fignificant  expreffion,  fo 
ftriking  in  the  fantaftic  portraits  of  Spenfer.  And 
that  Spenfer  painted  thefe  figures  in  fo  diftinct  and 
animated  a  ftyle,  may  we  not  partly  account  for  it  from 
this  caufe  j  That  he  had  been  long  habituated  to  the 
fight  of  thefe  emblematical  perfonages,  vifibly  deco- 
rated with  their  proper  attributes,  and  actually  endued 
with  fpeech,  motion,  and  life  ? 

As  a  more  convincing  argument  in  favour  of  this 
hypothefis,  I  (hall  remark,  that  Spenfer  exprefsly  de- 
nominates his  moft  exquifite  groupe  of  allegorical 
figures,  the  MASKE  of  CUPID  *.  Thus,  without 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  Milton  in  II  Penfercfo,  took  his  thought 
of  hearing  mufic  from  the  earth,  produced  by  fome  SPIRIT  or  GENIUS, 

And  as  I  wake,  fweet  mufic  BREATH, 
Above,  about,  or  UNDERNEATH 

from  fome  machinery  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  his  MASQUES.  Hollin/hed 
mentions  fomething  like  this,  in  a  very  curious  DEVISE  prefented  before 
queen  Elizabeth,  fpeaking  of  the  mufic  of  fome  fictitious  nymphs ;  he 
adds,  "  which  fure  had  been  a  noble  hearing,  and  the  more  melodious 
"  for  the  variety  thereof,  becaufe  it  IhoulJ  come  fecretlie  and  flrangelie 
"  out  of  the  earth."  Ubi  fupr.  p.  1297.  It  may  perhaps  be  readily 
admitted,  that  Milton  drew  the  whole  from  what  had  been  reprefented 
in  a  rnafque.  This  particular  artifice,  however,  was  not  uncommon 

in 
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recurring  to  conje&ure,  his  own  words  *  evidently  de- 
monftrate  that  he  fometimes  had  reprefentations  of  this 
fort  in  his  eye.  He  tells  us  moreover,  that  thefe 
figures  were, 

—    —    —     —    —     A  jolly  company, 

In  manner  of  a  mafke  enranged  orderly.      3.  12.  5. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  groupe,  it  is  manifeft 
that  he  drew  frow  another  allegoric  fpe&acle  of  that 
age,  called  the  DUMB  SHEW  f,  which  was  wont  to  be 
exhibited  before  every  aft  of  a  tragedy,  ft.  3. 

And  forth  iflewd,  as  on  the  ready  flore 
Of  fome  theatre,  a  grave  perfonage, 
That  in  his  hand  a  branch  of  laurel  bore, 
With  comely  haveour,  and  countnance  fage, 
Yclad  in  coftly  garments,  fit  for  tragicke  flage. 

in  an  age  which  aimed  to  pleafe  by  furprife.     Sandys  tells  us,  "  In  the 
"  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  at  Paris,  by  an  artificial  device  under  ground 
"  invented  for  Muficke,  I  have  known  an  echo  repeate  a  verfe,  &c." 
Sandys's  Ovid.  Notes,  b.  3.  fol.  Oxon.  1632.  pag.  103. 

*  Thus  alfo,  in  the  Ruines  of  Time,  he  calls  his  noble  allegoric  repre- 
fentations  of  Empire,  Pleafure,  Strength,  Sec.  TRAGICKK  PAGE  AUNTS. 

Before  mine  eyes  flrange Jigbts  prefented  were 

Like  TRAGICKE  PAGEAUNTS  fecming  to  appeare. 

*  This  confifted  of  dumb  a&ors,  who  by  their  drefs  and  adion  pre- 
pared the  fpeftators  for  the  matter  and  fubftance  of  each  enfuingacl 
refpeftively  ;  as  alfo  of  much  hieroglyphical  fcenery  calculated  for  the 
fame  purpofe.     See  GORDOBUCKE,  a  tragedy,  written  by  T.  Sackville, 
1561.  lately  reprinted  by  Mr.  Spence  :  JOCASTA,  a  tragedie,  written 
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iv. 

Proceeding  to  the  midft  he  ftill  did  ftand, 
As  if  in  mind  he  fomewhat  had  to  fay ; 
And  to  the  vulgar  beckning  with  his  hand, 
In  fign  of  filence,  as  to  hear  a  play, 
By  lively  aftions  he  gan  bewray 
Some  argument  of  matter  paffioned ; 
Which  doen,  he  backe  retyred  foft  awayj 
And  parting  by,  his  name  difcovered, 
EASE  on  his  robe  in  golden  letters  cyphered. 

He  afterwards  ftyles  thefe  figures  MASKERS,  ft.  6. 
The  whiles  the  MASKERS  marched  forth  in  trim  array. 
vii. 

The  firfl  was  FANCY,  like  a  lovely  boy, 
Of  rare  afpeft.     —    —    —    — 

•  '  '•',  ""•  v 
by  G.  Gafcoyne  and  F.  Kinwelmarflie,  and  afted  at  Graies  Inn,  1566  : 

and  the  introduction  to  f.  7.  aft.  3.  of  Shakefpeare's  HAMLET. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  their  Play,  A  Wife  for  a  Monti,  adt.  z. 
f.  ult.  manifeftjy  copy  from  Spenfer's  MASKE  of  CUP  ID.  A  Ma/ke  of 
Cupid  is  there  introduced,  in  which  Cupid  appears  at  the  head  of  his 
fervants  or  attendants,  Fancy,  Delire,  Delight,  Hope,  Fear,  Diftruft, 
Jealoufy,  Care,  Ire,  Poverty,  Defpair.  Thefe  are  the  Perfonages  that 
attend  Cupid  in  Spenfer's  Maflc.  Particularly  Cupid  fays, 

Then  clap  high 

My  coloured  wings.  -  -  . 

So  Spenfer  had  reprefented  him. 

And  clapt  on  high  his  coloured  winges  twaine.         3.  12.  23. 

From 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  I  would  not  have  it  ob- 
je£ted,  that  I  have  intended  to  arraign  the  powers  of 
our  author's  invention ;  or  infmuated,  that  he  fcrvilely 
copied  fuch  reprefentations.  All  I  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  is,  that  Spenfer  was  not  only  better  qualified 
to  delineate  fi&ions  of  this  fort,  becaufe  they  were  the 
real  obje&s  of  his  fight ;  but,  as  all  men  are  influ- 
enced by  what  they  fee,  that  he  was  prompted  and  in- 
duced to  delineate  them,  becaufe  he  faw  them,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  were  fo  much  the  delight  of  his  age. 

Inftead  of  entering  into  a  critical  examination  of 
Spenfer's  manner  of  allegorifmg,  and  of  the  poetical 
conduit  of  his  allegories,  which  has  been  done  with  an 
equally  judicious  and  ingenious  difcernment  by  Mr. 
Spence  *,  I  fhall  obferve,  that  our  author  frequently 
introduces  an  allegory,  under  which  no  meaning  is 
couched  j  viz.  2.  9.  21.  ALMA  is  the  mind,  and  her 
CASTLE  the  body.  The  tongue  is  the  porter  of  this 
caftle,  the  nofe  the  portcullis,  and  the  mouth  the 
porch,  about  the  infide  of  which  are  placed  twice  fix- 
teen  warders  clad  in  white,  which  are  the  teeth ;  thefe 
ALMA  pafles  by,  who  rife  up,  and  do  obeifance  to 
her.  ft.  26.  But  how  can  the  teeth  be  faid  to  rife  up 
and  bow  to  the  mind  ?  Spenfer  here  forgot,  that  he 

*  Poly  met.  b.  10.  d.  4. 

was 
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was  allegorifing,  and  fpeaks  as  if  he  was  defcribing, 
without  any  latent  meaning,  a  real  queen,  with  twice 
fixteen  real  warders,  who,  as  fuch,  might,  with  no 
impropriety,  be  faid  to  rife  and  bow  to  their  queen. 
Many  inftances  of  his  confounding  allegory  with  re- 
ality, occur  through  this  whole  canto,  and  the  two 
next ;  particularly,  where  he  is  defcribing  the  kitchen 
of  this  caftle,  which  is  the  belly,  he  gives  us  a  formal 
defcription  of  fuch  a  kitchen,  as  was  to  be  feen  in  his 
time  in  caftles,  and  great  houfes,  by  no  means  ex- 
preflive  of  the  thing  intended.  Again,  the  occult 
meaning  of  his  bringing  Scudamore  to  the  houfe  of 
CARE,  4.  5.  32.  clafhes  with  what  he  had  before 
told  us.  By  this  allegory  of  Scudamore  coming  to 
CARE'S  houfe,  it  fhould  be  UNDERSTOOD,  that 
"  Scudamore,  from  a  happy,  pafled  into  a  miferable 
"  ftate."  For  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  before 
he  came  to  CARE'S  houfe,  he  was  unacquainted  with 
CARE;  whereas  the  poet  had  before  reprefented  him 
as  involved  in  extreme  mifery.  It  would  be  tedious, 
by  an  allegation  of  particular  examples,  to  demon- 
ftrate  how  frequently  his  allegories  are  mere  defcrip- 
tions ;  and  that  taken  in  their  literal  fenfe,  they 
contain  an  improper,  or  no  fignification.  I  fhall, 
however,  mention  one.  The  BLATANT  BEAST  is 
faid  to  break  into  the  monafteries,  to  rob  their  chan- 
cels, 
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eels,  caft  down  the  defks  of  the  monks,  deface  the 
altars,  and  deftroy  the  images  found  in  their  churches. 
By  the  BLATANT  BEAST  is  underftood  Scandal,  and 
by  the  havock  juft  mentioned  as  effected  by  it,  is  im- 
plied the  fuppreflion  of  religious  houfes  and  popifli 
fuperftition.  But  how  can  this  be  properly  faid  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  fcandal  ?  And  how  could 
Spenfer  in  particular,  with  any  confiftency  fay  this, 
who  was,  as  appears  by  his  paftorals,  a  friend  to  the 
reformation,  as  was  his  heroine  Elizabeth  ? 

But  there  is  another  capital  fault  in  our  author's 
allegories,  wnich  does  not  immediately  fall  under  the 
ftated  rules  of  criticifm.  "  Painters,  fays  a  French 
"  writer,  ought  to  employ  their  allegories  in  religious 
"  pictures,  with  much  greater  referve  than  in  pro- 
"  fane  pieces.  They  may,  indeed,  in  fuch  fubjects  as 
"  do  not  reprefent  the  myfteries  and  miracles  of  our 
"  religion,  make  ufe  of  an  allegorical  compofition, 
"  the  action  whereof  (hall  be  expreflive  of  fome  truth, 
"  that  cannot  be  reprefented  otherwife,  either  in  paint- 
"  ing  or  fculpture.  I  agree  therefore  to  let  them 
"  draw  FAITH  and  HOPE  fupporting  a  dying  perfon, 
"  and  RELIGION  in  deep  affliction  at  the  feet  of  a 
"  deceafed  prelate.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  artifts 
"  who  treat  of  the  miracles  and  dogmas  of  our  religion, 
"  are  allowed  no  kind  of  allegorical  compofition. . . , . 

VOL.  II.  O  The 
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*«  The  fails  whereon  our  religion  is  built,  and  the 
"  do&rine  it  delivers,  are  fubjects  in  which  the 
"  painter's  imagination  has  no  liberty  to  fport*." 
The  conduct  which  this  author  blames,  is  pra&ifed 
by  Spenfer,  with  this  difference  only;  that  the  painters 
here  condemned  are  fuppofed  to  adapt  human  allegory 
to  divine  myftery,  whereas  Spenfer  has  mingled  di- 
vine myftery  with  human  allegory.  Such  a  practice 
as  this,  tends  not  only  to  confound  facred  and  profane 
fubje&s,  but  to  place  the  licentious  fallies  of  imagi- 
nation upon  a  level  with  the  dictates  of  divine  infpi- 
ration ;  to  debafe  the  truth  and  dignity  of  heavenly 
things,  by  making  Chriftian  allegory  jubforvient  fub- 
fervient  to  the  purpofes  of  Romantic  fiction. 

.f.  .-^ -«,  •*•'•*.. &i|>i  »* 

This  fault  of  our  author,  through  a  defect  of  judge- 
ment rather  than  a  contempt  of  religion,  has  moft 
glaringly  committed  throughout  his  whole  firft  book, 
where  the  imaginary  inftruments  and  expedients  of 
romance,  are  perpetually  interwoven  with  the  my- 
fteries  contained  in  the  BOOK  of  REVELATIONS. 
Duefla,  who  is  formed  upon  the  idea  of  a  romantic 
enchantrefs,  is  gorgeoufly  arrayed  in  gold  and  purple, 
prefented  with  a  triple  f  crown  by  the  giant  Or- 

*  Abbedu  Bos,  Refltxvins,  Sec.  torn.  i.  c.  xxiv. 
f  By  the  triple  crown  he  plainly  glance?  at  popery. 

goglio, 
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Orgoglio,  and  featcd  by  him  on  a  monftrous  feven- 
headed  dragon,  (i.  7.  16.)  whofe  tail  reaches  to  the 
fkies,  and  throws  down  the  ftars,  (f.  18.)  (he  bear- 
ing- a  golden  cup  in  her  hand.  (i.  8.  25.)  This  is 
the  SCARLET  WHORE,  and  the  RED  DRAGON  in 
the  REVELATIONS.  "  Behold  a  great  red  dragon, 
"  having  feven  heads,  and  ten  horns,  and  feven 
"  crowns  upon  his  heads  ;  and  his  tail  drew  the  third 
"  part  of  the  ftars  of  heaven,  and  did  caft  them  to 
"  earth*."  Again,  "  I  faw  a  woman  fit  upon  a 
"  fcarlet-coloured  beaft,  full  of  names  of  blafphemy, 
"  having  feven  heads,  and  ten  horas  ;  and  the  wo* 
"  man  was  arrayed  in  purple  and  fcarlet  colour,  and 
"  decked  with  gold,  and  precious  ftones,  and  pearls, 
<«  having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hands,  full  of  abomi- 
«'  nation,  and  nlthinefs  of  her  fornication  f." 

In  Orgoglio's  caftle,  which  is  defcribed  as  very 
magnificent,  Prince  Arthur  difcovers, 

An  altar  carvM  with  cunning  imagery, 
Off  which  true  Chriftian  j  blood  was  often  fpHt, 
'Arid  holy  martyrs  often  doen  to  die, 
:  -With  cruel  malice  and  ftrong  tyranny  ; 
-     Whofe  blefled  fprites,  from  underneath  the  ftone, 
To  God  for  vengeance  cride  continually,     i  .  8.  36. 
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The  infpired  author  of  the  above-named  book  men- 
tions the  fame  of  what  he  faw  in  heaven.  "  I  faw 
"  under  the  altar  the  fouls  of  them  that  were  (lain  for 
"  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  teftimony  which 
"  they  held ;  and  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  how 
"  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  doft  thou  not 
*£  judge,  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell 
«  on  earth  *  ?" 

A  hermit  points  out  to  the  RED-CROSSE  knight 
the  New  Jerufalem,  (i.  10.  53.)  which  an  angel  dif- 
covers  to  St.  John,  (c.  21.  10.  &c.)  This  profpect 
is  taken,  fays  the  poet,  from  a  mountain  more  lofty 
than  either  the  mount  of  Olives  or  Parnaflus.  Thefe 
two  comparifons  thus  impertinently  linked  together, 
ftrongly  remind  us  of  the  abfurdity  now  fpoken  of, 
the  mixture  of  divine  truth,  and  profane  invention; 
and  naturally  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  oracles  uttered  from  the  former,  and  the 
fictions  of  thofe  who  dreamed  on  the  latter. 

Spenfer,  in  the  vifionary  dominions  of  Una's  father, 
has  planted  the  TREE  of  LIFE,  and  of  KNOWLEDGE  : 
from  the  firft  of  the  trees,  he  fays,  a  well  flowed, 
whofe  waters  contained  a  moft  falutary  virtue,  and 

i 

*  Ch.  6.  ver.   9.  10. 
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which  the  dragon  could  not  approach.  Thus  in  the 
fame  fcripture,  "  He  {hewed  me  a  pure  river  of  wa- 
<e  ter  of  life,  clear  as  cryftal,  proceeding  out  of  the 
"  throne  of  God,  and  of  the  lamb.  In  the  midft 
"  of  the  ftreet  of  it,  and  on  either  fide  of  the  river, 
"  was  there  the  TREE  of  LIFE  *."  The  circum- 
ftance,  in  particular,  of  the  dragon  not  being  able 
to  approach  this  water,  is  literally  adopted  from  ro- 
mance, as  has  been  before  obferved  f.  Thus  alfo  by 
the  fteps  and  fictions  of  romance,  we  are  conduct- 
ed to  the  death  of  the  dragon  who  befieged  the  parents 
of  Una,  by  which  is  figured  the  deftruclion  of  the 
old  ferpent  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypfe. 

The  extravagancies  of  pagan  mythology  are  not 
improperly  introduced  into  a  poem  of  this  fort,  as  they 
are  acknowledged  falfities ;  or  at  beft,  if  expreffive  of 
any  moral  truth,  no  more  than  the  inventions  of  men. 
But  the  poet  that  applies  die  VISIONS  of  God  in  fuch 
a  manner  is  guilty  of  an  impropriety,  which,  I  fear, 
amounts  to  an  impiety. 

If  we  take  a  retrofpect  of  englifh  poetry  from  the 
age  of  Spenfer,  we  (hall  find,  that  it  principally  con- 
fifted  in  vifions  and  illegories  J.  Fancy  was  a  greater 

*  Ch.  22.  ver.  i.  2.  \  Se£l.  ii.  fupra. 

J  This  fubjeft  may,  probably,  be  one  day  confidered  more  at  large, 
in  a  regular  hiftory. 

friend 


friend  to  the  dark  ages,  as  they  are  called,  than  is 
commonly  fuppofed.  Our  writers  caught  this  vein 
from  the  provencial  poets.  There  are  indeed  the 
writings  of  fome  englifli  poets  now  remaining,  who 
wrote  before  Gower  or  Chaucer.  But  thefe  are  mere- 
ly chroniclers  in  rhyme,  and  feem  to  have  left  us  the 
laft  dregs  of  that  fort  of  compofition,  which  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  Britifh  Bards :  for  inftance,  the  *  Chronicle 

*  That  laborious  antiquary  Thomas  Hearne,  firft  printed  this  au- 
thor, at  Oxford,  1724.  In  his  preface,  he  tells  us,  p.  10.  how  he 
was  firft  tempted  to  publifh  this  rare  piece.  "  When  I  firft  faw  a  MSS. 
"  of  this  author  (which  was  even  when  I  was  a  young  undcr-graduatc) 
"  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  being  one  of  the  firft  MSS.  I  had  ever  pe- 
"  ruled  there,  I  was  WONDERFULLY  DELIGHTED  with  it."  He 
afterwards  informs  us,  with  no  fmall  degree  of  triumph,  p.  84.  "  As 
"  the  Afls  of  the  Apoftles,  that  I  published  from  arch-bifliop  Laud's 
"  MSS.  is  the  firft  entire  book  that  was  ever  printed  in  England,  in 
"  capital  letters  ;  fo  this  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Glocefter  is  the  firft 
"  entire  book,  that  was  ever  printed  in  this  kingdom,  (it  may  be  in  the 
"  whole  world)  in  the  manner  I  have  done  it,  that  is,  in  the  black  let- 
"  ter,  with  a  mixture  of  fome  Saxon  characters."  In  the  next  page 
he  proceeds  to  enter  into  a  warm  defence  of  the  old  black  letter.  "  As 
<l  it  is  a  reproach  to  us,  that  the  Saxon  language  fhould  be  fo  forgot, 
"  as  to  have  but  few  (comparatively  fpeaking)  that  are  able  to  read  it  j 
"  fo  'tis  a  greater  reproach  that  the  black  letter,  which  was  the  cha- 
"  racier  fo  much  in  ufe  in  our  grandfathers  days,  fliould  be  now,  as  it 
"  were,  difufed  and  rejected  j  efpecialJy,  when  we  know  the  beft  edi- 
"  tions  of  our  Englifh  bibles  and  common  prayer  (to  fay  nothing  of  other 
"  books)  are  printed  in  it."  I  fliall  cite  one  more  inftance  of  our  an- 
tiquary's extreme  thirft  after  antient  things,  p.  19.  "  But  tho'  I  have 
"  taken  fo  much  pleafure  in  perufing  the  Englifli  bible  of  the  year  1541, 
"  yet 'tis  nothing  equal  to  tlut  I  /houJd  take,  in  turning  over  that  of 
"  the  year  1539." 

Of 


of  Robert  of  Glocefter,  who  wrote,  according  to 
his  account,  about  the  year  1280.  The  moft  antient 
.allegorical  poem  which  I  have  feen  in  our  language, 
h  a  manufcript  Vifion,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  written 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  by  Adam  Davie.  It  is  in 
the  fliort  verfe  of  the  old  metrical  romance.  How- 
ever Gower  and  Chaucer  were  juftly  reputed  the  fir  ft 
englifh  poets,  becaufe  they  were  the  firft,  of  any 
note  at  leaft,  who  introduced  INVENTION  into  our 
poetry;  the  firft  who  MORALISED  THEIR  SONG,  and 
ftrove  to  render  virtue  more  amiable  by  cloathing  her 
in  the  veil  of  fidion.  Chaucer,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, deferves  to  be  placed  the  firft  in  time  of  our 
englifh  poets,  on  another  account;  his  admirable 
artifice  in  painting  the  familiar  manners,  which  none 
before  him  had  ever  attempted  in  the  moft  imperfect 
degree  :  and  it  fhould  be  remembered  to  his  immortal 
honour,  that  he  was  the  firft  writer  who  gave  the 
englifh  nation,  in  their  own  language,  an  idea  of 
HUMOUR.  About  the  fame  time  flourtthed  an  alle- 
gorical fatyrift,  the  author  of  PIERS  PLOWMAN'S 
VISIONS  *.  To  thefe  fucceeded  Lydgate  ;  who  from 
his  principal  performances,  the  FALL  OF  PRINCES  -f, 

b  •:•:,;..;.      . 

-*  An  account  of  this  Poem  will  be  given  at  large  hereafter, 

•j-  The  book  on  which  it  is  founded,  viz.  Boccace  de  CASIBUS  Vi- 
»CRVM  ILIUSTRJUM,  is  a  plain  hiftorical  narrative. 

and 
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and  STORY  OF  THEBES,  more  properly  may  be  clafs- 
ed  among  the  legendary  poets,  although  the  firft  of 
thefe  is  in  great  meafure  a  feries  of  vifions.  But  we 
have  of  this  author  two  poems,  viz.  The  TEMPLE  OF 
GLASS,  and  the  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  befides  feveral 
other  pieces,  chiefly  in  manufcript,  profefledly  written 
in  this  fpecics.  Lydgate  has  received  numberlefs  en- 
comiums from  our  old  englifh  poets,  which  he  merited 
more  from  his  language  than  his  imagination.  Lyd- 
gate is  an  unanimated  writer,  yet  he  made  confiderable 
improvements  in  the  rude  ftate  of  Englifli  verfifica- 
tion  j  and  is  perhaps  the  firft  of  our  poets  whom  com- 
mon readers  can  perufe  with  little  hefitation  and  dif- 
ficulty. He  was  followed  by  Hardyng,  who  wrote  a 
chronicle  in  verfe,  of  all  the  englifli  kings,  from 
Brutus,  the  favorite  fubje&  of  the  britifh  bards,  or 
poetical  genealogifts  *,  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  in  whofe,  reign  he  lived.  This  piece  is  often 
commended  and  quoted  by  our  moft  learned  antiqua- 
ries. But  the  poet  is  loft  in  the  hiftorian:  care  in 
collecting  and  truth  in  relating  events,  are  incom- 
patible with  the  fallies  of  invention.  So  frigid  and 

x 

*  Thefe  were  the  only  hiftarians,  and  their  pieces  were  fung,  as  I 
before  obferved.  In  the  ftatutes  of  a  college  at  Oxford,  fousded  about 
1386,  it,  is  prefcribed,  that  the  fcholars,  on  feftival  days,  for  their  com- 
mon entertainment  in  the  hal),  fliall  fmg  CHRONICA  Regtm  Anglia. 
Coll.  Nov.  Stat.  Rubric,  xviii. 
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profaic  a  performance,  after  fuch  promiilng  improve- 
ments, feemed  to  indicate,  that  poetry  was  relapfing 
into  its  primitive  barbarifm  ;  and  that  the  rudenefs  of 
Robert  of  Glocefter,  would  be  foon  reinftated  in  the 
place  of  Chaucer's  judgement  and  imagination. 

However,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  this  interval 
of  darknefs  was  happily  removed  by  Stephen  Hawes, 
a  name  generally  unknown,  and  not  mentioned  by 
any  compiler  of  the  lives  of  englifh  poets.  This  au- 
thor was  at  this  period  the  reftorer  of  invention,  which 
feems  to  have  fuffered  a  gradual  degeneracy  from  the 
days  of  Chaucer.  He  not  only  revived,  but  improved, 
the  antient  allegoric  vein,  which  Hardyng  had  almoft 
entirely  banifhed.  Inftead  of  that  drynefs  of  defcrip- 
tion,  fo  remarkably  difgufting  in  many  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs,  we  are  by  this  poet  often  entertained  with  the 
luxuriant  effufions  of  Spenfer.  Hawes  refined  Lyd- 
gate's  verification,  and  gave  it  fentiment  and  imagi- 
nation: added  new  graces  to  the  feven-lined  ftanza 
which  Chaucer  and  Gower  had  adopted  from  the 
Italian  ;  and,  to  fum  up  all,  was  the  firft  of  our  poets 
who  decorated  invention  with  perfpicuous  and  harmo- 
nious numbers.  The  title  of  his  principal  performance 
is  almoft  as  obfcure  as  his  name,  viz.  "  The  hiftorie  of 
"  GRAUNDE  AMOURE  and  LA  BEL  PUCEL,  called 
"  the  PASTIME  of  PLEASURE  ;  contaynjng  the  know- 
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"  ledge  of  the  feven  fciences,  and  the  courfe  of  man's 
"  lyfe  in  this  worlde.  Invented  by  Stephen  Hawes, 
"  groome  of  kyng  Henry  the  foventh  his  chamber  *." 
Henry  VII.  is  faid  to  have  preferred  Hawes  to  this 
ftation,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory, 
for  he  could  repeat  by  heart  moft  of  the  englifh  poets, 
efpecially  Lydgate  f.  This  reign  produced  another 
allegorical  poem,  entitled  the  SHIP  of  Fo  OLE  si- 
lt was  tranflated  from  the  high-dutch,  and  profefies 
to  ridicule  the  vices  and  abfurdities  of  all  ranks  of 
men.  The  language  is  tolerably  pure  :  but  it  has  no- 
thing of  the  invention  and  pleafantry  which  the  plan 
feems  to  promife  j  neither  of  which,  however,  could 
be  expected,  if  we  confider  it's  original. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  claffical  literature  be- 
gan to  be  received  and  ftudied  in  England ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  antients  were  cultivated  with  true  tafte 
and  erudition,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  Colet,  Afcham, 

»  In  a  note  after  the  contents  it  is  faid  to  be  written,  an.  21.  Hen. 
vii.  or  1505.  "  Such  is  the  fate  of  poetry,  fays  Wood,  that  this  book, 
"  which  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  was  taken  into  the 
"  hands  of  all  ingenious  men,  is  now  thought  but  worthy  of  a  balJad- 
"  monger's  ftall."  Athen.  Oxon.  ed.  2.  vol.  i.  pag.  6.  col.  2.  It  is 
in  Muf.  Aflimol.  Oxon.  Cod.  impreff.  A.  Wood.  He  alfo  wrote  th« 
TEMPLE  of  GLASS,  Wyak.  de  Worde,  1500.  410.  and  other  pieces. 

f  Wood  ubi  fupr.  et  Bale  Script.  Brit.  cent.  8.  num.  58. 
J  Finiflied  1508* 

Leland, 
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Leland,  Cheke,  and  other  illuftrious  rivals  in  polifhed 
compofition.  Erafmus  was  entertained  and  patronifed 
by  the  king  and  nobility ;  and  the  greek  language, 
that  ineftimable  repofitory  of  genuine  elegance  and 
fublimity,  was  taught  and  admired.  In  this  age  flou- 
riflied  John  Skelton  j  who,  notwithftanding  the  great 
and  new  lights  with  which  he  was  furrounded,  contri- 
buted nothing  to  what  his  anceftors  had  left  him  :  nor 
do  I  perceive,  that  his  verification  is,  in  any  degree, 
more  refined  than  that  of  one  of  his  immediate  prede- 
ceflbrs,  Hawes.  Indeed,  one  would  hardly  fufpect, 
that  he  wrote  in  the  fame  age  with  his  elegant  cotem- 
poraries  Surrey  and  Wyat.  His  beft  pieces  are  writ- 
ten in  the  allegorical  manner,  and  are  his  CROWNE 
of  LAWRELL,  and  BOWGE  of  COURT.  But  the 
genius  of  Skelton  feems  little  better  qualified  for  pic- 
turefque  than  fatyrical  poetry.  In  the  one  he  wants 
invention,  grace,  and  dignity;  in  the  other  wit  and 
good  manners*. 

I  mould  be  guilty  of  injuftice  to  a  nation,  which 
amid  a  variety  of  difadvantages,  has  kept  a  conftant 
pace  with  England  in  the  progrefs  of  literature,  if  I 

*  Wood  informs  us,  that  Skelton,  for  his  fatirical  abufes  of  the 
Dominican  monks,  incurred  the  fevere  cenfure  of  Richard  Nykke,  bi- 
fliop  of  Norwich  ;  and  that  he  was  moreover,  "  guilty  of  certain  crimes, 
«  AS  MOST  POETS  ARE."  Ubi  Aipr.  vol.  i,  pag.  23. 
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negle&ed  to  mention,  in  this  general  review,  two 
fcottifli  poets  who  flourifhed  about  this  period,  Sir 
David  Lyndefay,  and  Sir  William  Dunbar  ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  in  his  DREAM,  and  other  piece?,  and 
the  latter  in  his  GOLDEN  TERGE,  or  Shield,  appear 
to  have  been  animated  with  the  nobleft  fpirit  of  alle- 
goric fiction. 

Soon  afterwards  appeared  a  ferles  of  poems,  entitled, 
the  MIRROR  of  MAGISTRATES,  formed  upon  a  dra- 
matic *  plan,  and  capable  of  admitting  fome  of  the 
the  moft  affecting  pathetical  ftrokes.  But  thefe  pieces, 
however  honoured  with  the  commendation  of  Sydney, 

*  Every  Perfon  is  introduced  fpeaking.  Richard  II.  is  thus  intro- 
duced in  a  particular  fltuation  :  "  Suppofe  you  fee  the  corpfe  of  this 
"  prince,  all  to  be  mangled  with  blewe  wounds,  lying  pale  and  wan, 
"  all  naked,  upon  the  ftones,  in  St.  Paules  Church,  the  people  ftand- 
"  ing  round  about  him,  and  making  his  complaynt,  in  manner  follow- 
"  ing,  &c."  .  ,  . . .  .Lydgate's  FALL  of  PRINCES  gave  rife  to  the 
MIRROUR  of  MAGISTRATES.  In  the  year  1550,  R.  Baldwine  was 
requefted  to  continue  Lydgate's  feries  of  the  great  Unfortunate  ;  but  he 
chofe  rather  to  confine  himfelf  entirely  to  our  englifli  ftory,  and  began 
\vith  Robert  Trefilian,  1388,  and  ended  with  Lord  Haftings,  1483. 
In  this  work  he  was  aflifted  by  others ;  and  particularly  by  Thomas 
Sackville,  who  wrote  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  together 
with  this  INDUCTION  ;  intending,  at  the  fame  time,  to  write  all  thofe 
remarkable  lives  which  occurred  from  the  Conqueft  to  Trefilian,  with 
whom  Baldwine  originally  begun,  and  to  have  printed  his  additional 
part,  together  with  all  that  Baldwine,  and  his  friends,  had  already  per- 
formed, in  one  volume,  and  to  have  prefixed  this  INDUCTION  as  a  ge- 
neral preface  to  the  whole.  But  this  was  never  executed.  Afterwards 
another  collection  appeared  under  the  fame  title,  by  W.  Higgins,  1587. 

The 


feem  to  be  little  better  than  a  biographical  detail  *. 
There  is  one  poem  indeed,  among  the  reft,  which 
exhibits  a  groupe  of  imaginary  perfonages,  fo  beauti- 
fully drawn,  that  in  all  probability,  they  contributed 
to  direct,  at  leaft  to  ftimulate,  Spenfer's  imagination 
in  the  conftru&ion  of  the  like  reprefentations.  Thus 
much  may  be  truly  faid,  that  Sackville's  INDUCTION 
approaches  nearer  to  the  FAIRY  QUEEN  in  the  rich- 
nefs  of  allegoric  defcription,  than  any  previous  or 
fucceeding  poem. 

|jty~  After  the  FAIRY  QUEEN,  allegory  began  to  de- 
cline, and  by  degrees  gave  place  .to  a  fpecies  of  po- 

The  laft  edition  of  the  whole,  with  additions,  was  publi/hed  by  Richard 
Niccols,  1610.  Drayton's  Legends  are  written  pn  this  plan  j  and  a:c 
therefore  added  in  Niccols's  edition. 

Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  entertaining  account  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
remarks,  that  this  fet  of  poems  gave  rife  to  the  fafhion  of  hiftoricaJ 
plays,  particularly  to  Shakefpeare's.  vol.  i.  pag.  166.  ed.  2.  But  the 
cuftom  of  adling  HISTORIES  feems  to  have  been  very  old  on  our  ftage. 
Stowe  feems  to  make  them  a  diftindt  fpecies  of  drama  j  but  perhaps  im- 
properly. "  Of  l«e  days,  inftead  of  thofe  ftage-playes,  [at  Skinner's 
"  Well,  139!)  and  1409.}  have  been  ufed  comedies,  tragedies,  enter- 
"  ludes,  and  HISTORIES,  both  true  and  fained."  Survey  of  London; 
edit.  1618.  quarto,  pag.  144. 

«  Bifhop  Hall  ridicules  the  Mirror  of  Magijlratcs,  in  the  following 
paflage  of  his  fatires. 

Another  whofe  more  heavie-hearted  faint 

Delights  in  nought  but  notes  of  ruefull  plaint, 

Urgeth  his  melting  mufe  with  folemn  tears, 

Rhyme  of  fome  drearie  fata  of  luckkfs  peers. 

Then  brings  be  up  fome  branded  nohiniag  gbijt, 

To  tell  how  eld  misfortunes  have  him  toft.          B.  i.  f.  5, 


etry  *,  whofe  images  were  of  the  metaphyfical  and 
abftracied  kind.  This  fafhion  evidently  took  it's  rife 
from  the  predominant  ftudies  of  the  times,  in  which 
the  difquifitions  of  fchool  divinity,  and  the  perplexed 
fubtilities  of  philofophic  difputation,  became  the  prin- 
cipal purfuits  of  the  learned. 

Then  UNA  FAIR  gan  drop  her  PRINCELY  MiENf. 

James  I.  is  contemptuoufly  called  a  PEDANTIC  mo- 
narch. But  furely,  nothing  could  be  more  ferviceable 
to  the  interefts  of  learning,  at  it's  infancy,  than  this  fup- 
pofed  foible.  "  To  flick  the  doctor's  chair  into  the 
"  throne,"  was  to  patronife  the  literature  of  the  times. 
In  a  more  enlightened  age,  the  fame  attention  to  letters, 
and  love  of  fcholars,  might  have  produced  propor- 
tionable effedls  on  fciences  of  real  utility.  This  caft 
of  mind  in  the  king,  however  indulged  in  fome  cafes 
to  an  oftentatious  affe&ation,  was  at  leaft  innocent. 

*  Mafon's  MUSJEUS.     But  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  of  which  prince 
Henry  was  remarkably  fond,  together  with  fliews  and  pageantries,  flill 
continued,  yet  in  a  lefs  degree.     Hence  G.  Wither  introduces  Britannia 
thus  lamenting  the  death  of  prince  Henry. 

Alas,  who  now  /hall  grace  my  Turnaments, 
Or  honour  me  with  deeds  of  Chivalrie  ? 
What  fliall  become  of  all  my  Merriments, 
My  Ceremonies,  Showes  of  Heraldrie, 
And  other  Rites  ?,........ 

Prince  Henries  Obfeq.  Eleg.  31.  pag.  368.  Lond.  1617. 
•j-  See  Davies  on  the  IMMORTALITY  OF  THESO'UL,  Lord  Brooke's 
TREATISE  OF  HUMAN  LEARNING,  Donne's  Works,  &c. 
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Allegory,  notwithftanding,  unexpectedly  rekindled 
fome  faint  fparks  of  it's  native  fplendor,  in  the  PUR- 
PLE ISLAND  *  of  Fletcher,  with  whom  it  almoft  as 
foon  difappeared  :  when  a  poetry  fucceeded,  in  which 
imagination  gave  way  to  correctnefs,  fublimity  of  de- 
fcription  to  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  majeftic  ima- 
gery to  conceit  and  epigram.  Poets  began  now  to  be 
more  attentive  to  words,  than  to  things  and  objects. 
The  nicer  beauties  of  happy  expreflion  were  preferred 
to  the  daring  ftrokes  of  great  conception.  Satire,  that 
bane  of  the  fublime,  was  imported  from  France. 
The  mufes  were  debauched  at  court,  and  polite  life, 
and  familiar  manners,  became  their  only  themes  f. 

*  Printed  in  the  year  1633.  The  principal  fault  of  this  poem  is, 
that  the  author  has  difcovered  to  much  of  the  anatomift.  The  Purple 
JJland,  is  the  Ifle  of  Man,  whofe  parts  and  conftru£tion  the  poet  has 
defcribed  in  an  allegorical  manner,  viz.  the  bones  are  the  foundation  of 
it,  the  veins  it's  brooks,  Sec.  Afterwards  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
reprefented  as  perfons  :  but  he  principally  fliines  where  he  perfonifies  the 
paffions  and  evil  concupifcencies  of  the  heart,  who  attack  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  heart  alike  perfonified,  which  under  the  conduct  of  their  leader 
INTELLECT,  ro«t  the  former.  In  this  poem  there  is  too  fome  what  of 
a  metaphyfical  turn.  As  the  whele  is  fuppofed  to  be  fung  by  two  /hep- 
herds,  the  p»et  has  found  an  opportunity  of  adorning  the  beginnings  and 
endings  of  his  cantos  with  fome  very  pleafing  paftoral  touches.  This  poem 
teems  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  Ps  YCOMACHI  A  of  Prudentius. 

•f-  Thus  when  Voltaire  read  his  HENRIADE  to  Malezieuz,  that  learn- 
ed man  aflured  him,  his  work  would  not  be  tafted  j  for,  fays  he,  "  Les 
"  Francois  n  ont  pat  le  tete  epique.'"  In  other  words.  "  The  French  have 
"  no  idea  of  SOLEMN  and  SUBLIME  poetry  ;  of  FICTION  and  FABLE • 
"  the  Sjtira  of  Boileau  will  be  preferred  to  the1  beft  epic  poem." 

The 


The  fimple  -dignity,  of  Milton  *:  was  either  entirely 
neglected,  or  miftaken  for  bombaft  and  infipidity,-  by 
the  refined  readers  of  a  diiTolute  age,  whofe  tafle  and 
morals  were  equally  vitiated.  ^ 

From  this  detail  it  will  appear,  that  allegorical 
poetry,  through  many  gradations,  at  laft  received  its 
ultimate  confummation  in  the  Fairy  Queen.  Under 
this  confideration  therefore,  I  hope  what  I  have  here 
collected  on  this  fubject,  will  not  feem  too  great  a 
deviation  from  the  main  fubjecl:  of  the  prefent  fection  ; 
which  I  conclude  with  the  juft  and  pertinent  fentiments 
of  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  on  allegorical  action.  The 
paflage  though  properly  rcfpecting  dramatic  poets, 

V  .  . 

*  Even  Dryden,  blinded  by  the  beauties  of  verfification  only,  feems 
rot  to  have  had  a  juft  idea  of  Milton's  greatnefs.  It  is  odd,  that  in 
praifing  Milton,  he  fhould  infift  on  thefe  circumftances.  "  No  man 
"  has  fo  copioufly  tranflated  Homer's  Grecifms,  and  the  latin  elegancies 
"  of  Virgil."  By  what  follows  it  appears,  that  he  had  no  notion  of 
Milton's  fimplicity,  "  He  runs  into  a  FLAT  THOUGHT  fometimes 
"  for  a  hundred  lines  together,  but  'tis  when  he  is  got  into  a  TRACK 
"  OF  SCRIPTURE."  He  afterwards  ftrangely  mifreprefents  Milton's 
reafon  for  writing  in  blank-verfe.  "  Neither  will  I  juftifie  Milton 
"  for  his  writing  in  blank  verfe  ;  for  whatever  caufes  he  alleges  for 
"  the  aboli/hing  of  rhime  (which  I  have  not  now  the  leifure  to  exarhine) 
"  his  own  particular  reafon  is  plainly  this,  that  RHIME  WAS  NOT  HIS 
"  TALENT."  Whether  rhinae  was  Milton's  talent  or  not,  I  (hall  not 
enquire,  but  fliall  infer  from  this  reafon  afligned  by  Dryden,  that  had 
Dryden  competed  the  PARADISE  LOST  he  would  have  written  it  in 
rhyme,  and  that  confequently,  with  BURN  IT,"  he  judged  the  want  of  it 
an  imperfection »«  Milton's  poem.  See  dedication  to  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

equally 


(  "3  ) 

is    equally   applicable  to    the    a&ion   of    the    Fairy 
QUEEN  E.     "  It  is  impoflible  fora  piece,  whofe  fub- 
"  je&  is  an    allegorical   aftion,    to  intereft   us  very 
"  much.     Thofe  which  writers  of  approved  wit  and 
"  talents  have  hazarded  in  this  kind,  have  not  fuc- 
**  ceeded  fo  well  as  others,  where  they  have  been  dif- 
"  pofed  to  be  lefs  ingenious,  and  to  treat  hiftorically 
"  their  fubjeft.-—  Our  heart   requires  truth  even  in 
"  fi&ion  itfelf  j    and  when  is  is  prefented  with   an 
"  allegorical  fiction,  it  cannot   determine  itfelf,  if  I 
"  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  to  enter  into  the 
"  fentiments  of  thofe  chimerical   perfonages  .......  A 

"  theatrical  piece,  were  it  to  fpeak  only  to  the  mind, 
"  would  never  be  capable  of  engaging  our  attention 
"  through  the  whole  performance.  We  may  there- 
"  fore  apply  the  words  of  La&antius  upon  this  occa- 
"  fion."  "  Poetic  licence  has  its  bounds,  beyond 
"  which  you  are  not  permitted  to  carry  your  fiction. 
"  A  poet's  art  confifts  in  making  a  good  reprefen- 
"  tation  of  things  that  might  have  really  happened, 
"  and  embellifhing  them  with  elegant  images. 

"  TOTUM  AUTEM,  QUOD  REFERAS,  FINGERE, 
"  ID  EST  INEPTUM  ESSE  ET  MENDACEM,  PO- 
«  TJUS  QUAM  POETAM  *." 


,  tern.  i.  €.25. 

VOL.  II.  Q  SECT. 


( 

*ri."--       5     E     C>     T.       XI. 

Containing  Mifcellaneous  Remarks. 

IN  reading  the  FAIRY  QUEENE,  fome  obferva- 
tions  occurred  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
referred  to  the  general  heads  of  the  foregoing  fec- 
tions  ;  but  which,  in  this,  are  thrown  together  with- 
out connexion,  as  they  occafionally  and  fucceffively 
offered  themfelves.* 

B.  i.  Introduft.  f.  i. 

Fierce  warres,  and  faithfull  loves  mall  MORALIZE  my 
fong. 

By  the  word  moralize^  Spenfer  declares  his  defign 
of  writing  an  allegorical  poem  ;  "  though  my  fubjedt, 
fays  he,  confifts  of  fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves,  yet 
under  thefe  fhall  be  couched  moral  doctrine,  and  the 
precepts  of  virtue."  Our  author,  in  another  place, 
ftyles  his  FAERIE  QUEENE,  A  MORALL  LAY,  where 
the  fhepherd  addrefles  Colin  Clout,  who  reprefents 
Spenfer. 

Whether  it  were  fome  Hymne,  or  MORALL  LAY, 
Or  caroll  made  to  pleafe  thy  loved  lafle. 

And 


(  H5  ) 

And  bimop  Hall,  in  the  prologue  to  his  fatires,  al- 
luding to  this  poem,  hints  at  the  preceptive  nature 
of.  it  in  thefe  words  \  fpeaking  of  the  fwords  of  Elfifh 
Knights, 

—  —    —    —    Or  fheath  them  new 
In  mifty  MORAL  types.     —    —    — • 

And  Drayton  calls  our  author,  with  reference  to  the 
morality  contained  in  the  FAERIE  QUEENE, 

—  —    Grave  MO* ALL  Spenfer*.     —    — - 
Spenfer's  poetry  is, 

Truth  fevere,  by  fairy  fi&ion  dreft  f. 

As  a  real  poet  exprefles  it  j  one  who  has  fliewn  us 
that  all  true  genius  did  not  expire  with  Spenfer.  Let 
me  add  Milton's  opinion,  who  calls  our  author,  "  Our 
"  fage  ferious  Spenfer,  whom  I  dare  be  known  to 

"  think,  A  BETTER  TEACHER  THAN  SCOTUS  OR 
"  AouiNASt." 

^ttJBMpbmonK  n;  ,-iOi'ltos   ,. •-..' 

B.  i.  c.  i.  f.  2. 

rettreibiqai 

But  of  his  cheare  did  feeme  too  folemne  fad. 

*  To  my  moft  dearely  loved  friend,  Henry  Remolds,  of  poets  and  poeiie. 

f  Gray's  Odes. 
\  A  Speech  againft  Unlicenfcd  Printing,  Birch's  edit,  vol.  I.  p,  147. 

Q.2  Sad 


Sad  did  not  always  imply  forrow,  but  gravity  of 
cduntenance  and  deportment.  "  Certaine  gentlemen 
fc'-'df  ttie-privie  chamber  [of  Henry  VIII.]  were  re- 
*£  Amoved  for  their  lewdneffe^  and  then  foure  fad  and 
"  antient  knights  put  into  their  places  *." 

>n|  .^h^;!  ;;-.   1 

B.  i.  c.  i.  f.  4. 

'    ••*  : 

Under  a  veile  that  wimpled  was  full  low, 

A  veil  plaited.  But  the  veil  and  the  wimple  were 
two  different  articles  in  the  drefs  of  a  nun.  Thus 
Lydgate,  in  defcribing  the  AbbeJJet  in  the  Daunce  of 
Maccbabre. 

And  ye  my  ladie,  gentle  dame  abbefle, 
'an  'With  your  mantles  furred  large  and  wide, 
Your  <ueile,  your  wimple  paffing  great  riches. 

^m 

One  Machabree,  a  french  poet,  wrote  a  defcription, 

in  verfe,  of  a  proceffion  painted  on  the  walls  of  St. 
Innocent's  cloifter,  at  Paris,  called  the  DANCE  OF 
DEATH.  This  piece  was  tranflated  by  Lydgate,  who 
tells  us  in  the  Prologue,  ft.  5. 

The  which  Daunce  at  St.  Innocent's 
Portraied  is.     —    —     —    — 

Stow  mentions  this  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  in  his  Sur- 

• 

. 

•  Stowe's  Annals,  by  Howes,  pag.  50?. 

vey 
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vcy  of  London,  fpeaking  of  the  cloifters  which  an- 
tiently  belonged  to  St.  Paul's  church.  "  About  this 
"  cloifter  was  artificially  and  richly  painted  the  Dance 
*?  of  Machabray,  or  DANCE  of  DEATH,  commonly 
"  called  the  Dance  of  Paul's  :  the  like  whereof  was 
"  painted  about  St.  Innocent's  cloyfter  at  Paris :  the 
"  metres  or  poefie  of  this  Daunce  were  tranflated  out 
"  of  French  into  Englifh  by  John  Lidgate,  monk  of 
"  Bury,  and  with  the  picture  of  Death  leading  all 
"  eftates,  painted  round  the  cloyfter*."  This  pic- 
ture is  preferved  in  a  wood-cut,  prefixed  to  the 
poem  we  are  fpeaking  of,  in  TottelPs  edition  of  Lyd- 
gate,  1554  ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  an  exacl:  repre- 
fentation  of  what  was  painted  in  St.  Paul's  cloifters. 
It  was  from  thence  engraved  by  Hollar,  in  Dugdale's 
Monafticon  J.  In  all  probability,  this  painting  at  St. 
Paul's,  or  that,  which  was  the  fame,  at  St.  Innocent's, 
gave  Hans  Holbein  the  hint  for  compofmg  his  famous 
piece,  called  the  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  now  to  be 
feen  at  Bafilt- 


«  Edit.  1599.  pag.  164.   -  f  Vol.  3.  pag.  368, 

J  But  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  very  cuiious  and  judicious  ANECDOTES 
or  PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND,  juft  publifhed,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  Holbein  did  not  paint  this  pi£hire.  vol.  i.  pag.  74,  However,  a 
poet  cotemporary  with  Holbein,  Nicholas  Borbonius,  has  addrefled  an 
q>igram  to  Hans  Holbein,  -with  thir~ title,  "  De  MORTE  EICTA  <c 
Hanfo  PiElore  nobili."  Nugae  Poeticae,  lib.  7.  car.  58.  Bafil.  1540. 
For  that  this  Hanfus,.  befides  his  having  been  the  author  of  * 

Men 


It  is  commonly  received,  that  the  wood-cuts,  from 
whence  Hollar  engraved  his  exquifite  fet  of  prints, 
entitled  the  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  were  executed  by 
Holbein  :  but  I  am  apt  to  think  this  a  miftake,  which 
arofe  from  confounding  Holbein's  fuppofed  picture, 
above-mentioned,  with  thefe  wood-cuts.  For  it  will 
appear,  that  Holbein's  manner  of  cutting  in  wood,  is 
entirely  different  from  that  in  which  thefe  are  finifhed, 
by  comparing  them  with  Holbein's  fcriptural  wood- 
cuts, inferted  in  archbifhop  Cranmer's  catechifm*. 
In  the  cuts  of  this  catechifm  there  is  a  fimple  delicacy 
of  handling,  not  found  in  thofe  of  the  DANCE  OF 
DEATH  ;  which  however  have  an  inimitable  expref- 
fion,  and  are  probably  the  work  of  Albert  Durer. 


Men  pifia,  was  no  other  than  Hans  Holbein,  I  prefume  from  another 
copy  of  verfes  in  the  fame  collection,  lib.  3.  car.  8. 

Videre  qui  vult  Parrhafium  cum  Zeuxide, 
Accerfat  e  Britannia 

Hanfum  Ulbium,  et  Qeorgium  RiperJium 

Lugduno  ab  urbe  Galliae. 

By  the  way,  I  cannot  find  the  name  of  this  G,  Riperdius,  in  any  col- 
lection of  Lives  of  Painters. 

*  CATECHISMUS,  that  is  to  fay,  &c.  Excud.  Gualt.  Lyne,  1548, 
jjmo.  Hans  Holbein  is  engraved  at  full  length,  in  the  cut  at  pag.  117. 
I  find  alfo  bis  initials,  I.  H.  on  the  book  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  in  cut, 
pag,  166.  Alfo  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  table,  cut,  pag.  203.  Mr. 
Wajpole,  ubi  fupr.  pag.  93.  mentions  an  edition  of  this  book  in  quarto. 
The  edition  I  have  feen  has  on  the  back  of  the  title  a  wood  cut,  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  prefenting  the  bible  to  the  bi/hops,  and  other  nobles,  It  is 
dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  by  Cranmer, 

I  am 
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I  am  not  ignorant,  that  Rubens,  who  had  copied  this 
DANCE  OF  DEATH,  recommended  them  to  Sandrart, 
as  the  performance  of  Holbein  :  of  which  Sandrart 

himfelf  informs  us.     "  Sit  meminiy  &c I  alfo 

"  well  remember,  that  in  the  year  1627,  when  Paul 
"  Rubens  came  to  Utrecht  to  vifit  Handorft,  being 
**  efcorted,  both  coming  from,  and  returning  to  Am- 
"  fterdam,  by  feveral  artifts,  as  we  were  in  the  boat, 
"  the  converfation  fell  upon  Holbein's  book  of  cuts, 
"  representing  the  DANCE  OF  DEATH  j  that  Rubens 
"  gave  them  the  higheft  encomiums,  advifing  me, 
c<  who  was  then  a  young  man,  to  fet  the  higheft 
"  value  upon  them,  informing  me,  at  the  fame 
"  time,  that  he,  in  his  youth,  had  copied  them  *. 
But  if  Rubens  ftiled  thefe  prints,  Holbein's,  in  fami- 
liar converfation,  it  was  but  calling  them  by  the  name 
which  the  world  had  given  them,  and  by  which  they 
were  generally  known.  Befides,  in  another  place 
Sandrart  evidently  confounds  thefe  wood-cuts  with 
Holbein's  picture  at  Bafil.  "  Sed  in  fora,  &c.  But  in 
"  the  fifh-market  there  [  at  Bafil  ]  may  be  feen  his 
"  [Holbein's]  admirable  DANCE  OF  PEASANTS; 
"  where  alfo,  in  the  fame  public  manner,  is  fhewn 
"  his  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  in  which,  by  a  variety 

*  Joachim,  Sandrart,  Academ.  Pift.  p»rt.  a.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  p.  241. 

«   Of 
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"  of  figures,  it  is  demonftrated,  that  Death  fpares 
"  neither  popes,  emperors,  princes,  &c.  as  may  be 
{t  feen  in  his  moft  elegant  wooden  cuts,  of  the  fame 
"  work*."  Now  the  cuts,  of  which  at  prefent  I  am 
fpeaking,  are  fifty-three  in  number,  every  one  of 
which  has  an  unity,  and  is  entirely  detatched  from 
the  reft  ;  fo  that,  how  could  they  be  reprefentations 
of  one  picture  ?  But  if  it  be  granted,  that  they  were 
engraved  from  this  picture,  which  alfo  from  their 
diffimilitude  could  not  be  the  cafe,  how  does  it 
follow  they  were  done  by  Holbein?  Shall  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  Holbein  did  both  the  pidure  and  the 
engravings? 

The  book  from  which  Hollar  copied  thefe  cuts,  is 
printed  at  Bafi!,  1554,  and  is  thus  entitled,  "  ICONES 
"  MORTIS,  duodecim  imagimbus,  prater  priores,  toti- 
"  demque  infer  iptlonlbus^  prater  epigrammata,  e  gaUicts9 
*'  a  Georgia  jEmylio  in  Jatmum  verja,  cumulate"  The 
earlieft  edition  I  could  meet  with,  perhaps  the  firft, 
is  one  in  which  the  infcriptions,  &c.  are  in  italian, 
printed  at  Lyons,  1549,  with  this  title,  "  Simolachri, 
"  Hi/lone,  &c"  In  this  there  are  not  fo  many  cuts, 
by  twelve,  as  in  the  laft-mentioned  edition,  and 
in  the  preface  it  is  faid,  that  this  book  had  been 

•  H>id.  pag.  238.  Evelyn  is  equally  miftaken.  Sculftura,  pag.  69. 
Lond.  1754.   8  vo. 

before 


printed  with  french  and  latin  infcriptions,  &c.  and 
from  the  french  edition,  I  fuppofe,  /Emylius  fpoken 
of  before,  tranflated.  Spurious  editions  of  thefe  cuts 
foon  afterwards  appeared,  all  which  I  have  feen,  viz. 
atBafil,  1554;  at  Cologne,  1555;  ibid.  1556;  ibid. 
J557>  ^id.  15665  ibid.  1567.  Might  not  Georgi us 
Riperdius  of  Lyons,  mentioned  above,  have  fome 
hand  in  thefe  engravings  ;  as  they  feem  to  have  made 
their  firft  appearance  in  that  city,  about  the  time  he 
may  be  fuppofed,  from  the  evidence  of  Borbonius,  to 
have  lived  there? 

I  cannot  clofe  this  fubjecT:  more  properly,  than  by 
remarking,  that  Spenfer  alludes  to  fome  of  thefe  re- 
prefentations,  which,  in  his  age,  were  fafhionable 
and  familiar. 

All  muficke  fleepes,  where  DEATH  DOTH  LEAD  THK 
DAUNCE.  NOVEMBER. 

B.  i.  c.  i.  f.  vii. 
Of  a  grove, 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  ftarre. 

It  was  »n  antient  fuperftition,  that  ftars  had  a  ma- 
lign influence  on  trees.  Hence  Milton  in  Arcades. 

VOL.  II.  R  Under 


Under  the  fhady  roof 

Of  branching  elm  ftar-proof. 

And  in  the  fame  poem. 

And  heal  the  harme  of  thwarting  thunder  blue, 
Or  what  the  crofs  dirt-looking  planet  fmites. 

Where  dire-looking  is  from  the  aftrological  term,  ma- 
lign afyeft. 

B.  i.  c.  i.  f.  xv. 

Of  the  young  ones  of  ERROR. 

Into  her  mouth  they  crept,  and  fudaine  all  were  gone. 

This  circumftance  is  not  purely  the  poet's  invention. 
It  is  reported  of  adders  by  many  naturalifts.  This  I 
mention,  to  {hew  that  Milton,  who  is  fuppofed,  in 
his  SIN  AND  DEATH,  to  have  copied  the  like  thought 
from  this  paflage  of  Spenfer,  might  borrow  it  from 
nature  herfelf. 

B.  i.  c.  i.  f.  xvi. 

For  light  fhe  hated  as  the  deadlie  bait. 

Bale  is  here  ufed  literally  for  poifon,  it's  genuine 
fignification. 

B.  i.  c.  i.  f.  xviii. 

Some   circumftances  in  the  Red«crofle  Knight's 

combat 


combat  with  ERR  OUR,  are  drawn  from  St.  George's 
combat  with  the  ferpent,  in  the  Black  Caftle  *. 

B.   i.  c.  i,  f.  x\v. 

And  made  a  lady  of  that  other  fpright, 
And  fram'd  of  liquid  ayre  her  tender  parts. 

Thus  a  falfe  Florimel  is  made  of  fnow,  animated 
with  a  fpright,  3.  8.  5.  Pope  obferves  that  our  au- 
thor drew  the  idea  of  his  falfe  Florimel,  from  that 
paflage  in  the  iliad,  where  Apollo  raifes  a  phantom  in 
the  (hape  of  /Eneas  f,  and  from  the  fictitious  Turnus 
of  Virgil  t.  But  he  probably  borrowed  it  more  im- 
mediately from  romance,  in  which  magicians  are 
frequently  feigned  to  drefs  up  fome  wicked  fpirit 
with  a  counterfeit  fimilitude,  to  facilitate  their  pur- 
pofes  of  deception.  Thus,  in  the  Seven  Champions  §, 
"  The  magician  caufed  by  his  art,  a  fpirit  in  the 
"  likenefs  of  a  lady,  of  a  marvellous  and  fair  beauty, 
"  to  look  through  an  iron  grate,  who  feemed  to 
"  lean  her  faire  face  upon  her  white  hand  very  pen- 
*{  fively,  and  diftilled  from  her  cryftal  eyes  great 
"  abundance  of  tears,  &c." 

*  Seven  Champions,  p.  2.  c.  8.  f    liad.  b.  5. 

J  ^Eneid.  b,  10.  637.  §  P.  z,  c,  8. 

R  2  This 


This  is  a  capital  machine  of  romance,  and  has  ac- 
cordingly been  often  applied  by  Cervantes,  with  in- 
finite humour.  The  firm  belief,  that  his  inveterate 
perfecutor  the  magician,  changed  the  appearance  of 
every  object  of  his  adventures,  is  the  ground-work  of 
all  Don  Quixote's  abfurdities.  Even  Sancho  detects 
this  foible  of  his  deluded  mafter,  and  palms  an  awk- 
ward country  wench  upon  him  for  his  angelic  Dulcinea. 
It  is  remarkable,  there  is  fcarce  a  humourous  circum- 
ftance  in  that  inimitable  piece  of  burlefque,  but  what 
is  founded  on  this  notion, 

B.  i.  c.  i.   f.  xlv. 

Her  all  in  white  he  clad,  and  over  it 
Caft  a  black  ftole,  moft  like  to  feerr.e  for  Una  fit. 

Here  is  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  name  of  the  lady 
that  accompanied  the  red-crofle  knight.  Our  author's 
refidence  in  Ireland  furnimed  him  with  the  name 
UNA,  or  Oonah.  Lloyd  obferves,  that  it  is  there  a 
common  woman's  name*.  He  might  at  the  fame 
time  intend  to  denote  by  UNA,  fingular  and  unpa-> 
rallelcd  excellence. 

B.  i.  c.  ii.  f.  xi. 

In  mightie  arms  he  was  yclad  anon, 

*  Archaeol. 

And 
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And  filver  fhield ;  upon  his  coward  breft 
A  bloudie  crofs ;  and  on  his  craven  creft 
A  bunch  of  haires,  &c.  —  —  — 

Thus  Archimago  difguifes  himfelf  in  the  accoutre- 
ments of  the  red-croffe  knight,  who,  as  we  were  be- 
fore told,  was 

Yclad  in  mightie  armes,  and  filver  flueld.      i.  i.  i. 
And, 

—  On  his  breft  a  bloodie  croiTe  he  bore.  f.  2. 

B.  i.  c.  v.  f.  ii. 

At  laft  the  golden  oriental  gate 

Of  greateft  heaven  gan  to  open  faire, 

And  Phrebus,  frefh  as  bridegroome  to  his  mate, 

Came  dauncing  forth,  fhaking  his  dewy  hair. 

Spenfer,  as  Dr.  Jortin  obferves,  plainly  alluded  to 
this  text  in  the  Pfalms,  "  In  them  hath  he  fet  a  ta- 
"  bernacle  for  the  fun ;  which  cometh  forth  as  a 
"  bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a 
"  giant  to  run  his  courfe  *."  But  our  author  has 
ftrangely  inverted  the  circumftances.  The  pfalmift 
alludes  to  the  jewifh  cuftom  of  the  bridegroom  being 
conducted  from  his  chamber  at  midnight,  with  folemn 

*  Pfal.  19,  5. 

pomg, 
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pomp,  and  preceded  by  a  numerous  train  of  torches. 
This  is  the  illuftration  of  the  admirable  Dr.  Jackfon, 
a  theologift  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  without  it 
the  comparifon  is  of  no  force  or  propriety.  The  idea 
which  our  author  would  convey  is,  that  Phosbus  came 
forth  frefh  and  vigorous  as  a  bridegroom,  repairing 
to  his  bride. 

The  circumftance  of  Phcebus  "  came  dauncing 
"  forth,"  feems  to  have  been  copied  by  Milton,  in 
his  elegant  Song  on  May  Morning. 

Now  the  bright  morning-ftar,  dayes  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  eaft.     —    — 

But  probably  Milton  drew  it  from  an  old  poem, 
called,  the  CUCKOW,  by  *  R.  Niccols,  1607,  wno 
fpeaking  of  the  eaft,  fays, 

From  whence  the  daics  bright  king  came  dancing  out. 

Efpecially  as  Milton  has  two  thoughts  and  exprefllons 
in  that  fong,  which  are  likewife  literally  found  in  the 
CUCKOW. 

Milton  calls  the  morning  ftar 
•—    —    Day's  harbinger. 

•      *  The  fame  who  wrote  an  addition  to  the  MlSROR  of  MAGIS- 
TRATES, 1610,  as  I  have  hinted  above.. 

Niccols 
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Niccols  terms  the  cock 

—  —    Dales  harbinger. 
Milton  fays  of  May, 

Who  from  her  green  lap  throwes 

The  yellow  cowflip,  &c. 

Niccols  of  May, 

And  from  her  fruitfull  lap  eche  day  flic  threw 
The  choice  ft  flowres.  — —     

Milton,  I  fuppofe,  had  been  reading  this  little  poem 
of  the  CUCKOW,  juft  before  he  wrote  his  fong,  and 
fo  perhaps  imperceptibly  adopted  fome  of  it's  thoughts 
and  expreffions.  This  obfervation  by  no  means  af- 
fe&s  the  merit  of  Milton's  original  genius.  It  is 
matter  of  curiofity  to  trace  out  an  original  author's 
track  of  reading.  Thus  in  the  following  paflage  of 
the  Paradife  Lojl, 

—  _    —    _-.    —    Yet  unfpoil'd 
Guiana,  whofe  great  city  Geryon's  fons 
Call  El  Dorado*.    —    —    — 

I  doubt  not,  but  the  poet  was  induced  to  make  this 
allufion  to  the  riches  and  fertility  of  Guiana,  in  the 

*  Paradife  Loft,  b,  n,  p.  409, 

words 
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words  UNSPOIL'D  Guiana,  from  the  impreflion  made 
upon  him  by  the  perufal  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
book,  entitled,  "  The  Difcoverie  of  the  large,  rich 
"  and  bewtifull  empyre  of  Guiana,  with  a  relation 
"  of  the  great  and  golden  citie  of  Manoa,  which  the 
"  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado  *,  performed  in  the  year 
"  X595>  ty  Sir  W.  Raleigh.  London,  1596." 

B.  i.  c.  ii.  f.  xxxv. 

Now  not  a  ladie,  but  a  feeming  tree. 

Thus  in  the  Seven  Champions  f,  Eglantine,  the 
king's  daughter  of  Theflaly,  is  transformed  into  a 
mullbery-tree  :  of  the  fruit  of  which  St.  Dennis  eats, 
and  afterwards  hears  a  voice  from  the  tree.  This  fic- 
tion is  originally  from  the  claffical  ftory  of  Polidorus. 

B.  i.  c.  iii.  f.  v. 
A  ramping  lion,  &c. 

A  lion  here  fawns  upon  Una.  It  is  the  do&rine 
of  romance,  that-a  lion  will  offer  no  injury  to  a  true 

*  This.city  was  named  EL  DORADO,  byMartines,  a  Spaniard,  who 
firft  difcovered  Manoa,  pag.  13  and  16,  of  the  faid  book.  Another 
account  of  this  opulent  country  was  published  in  the  year  1613,  by  R. 
Harcourt  j  to  whom  James  I.  granted  a  patent  for  fettling  a  plantation 
there  j  and  afterwards  by  many  others. 

f  P.  i.  c.  4. 

virgin. 
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virgin.  Two  lions*  after  this  manner,  Fawn  upon 
Sabra,  in  the  Seven  Champions,  at  which,  fays  St. 
George,  "  Now>  Sabra,  I  have  by  this  fufficiently 
"  proved  thy  true  virginitie  :  for  it  is  the  nature  of  a 
"  lion,  be  he  never  fo  furious,  not  to  harme  the 
"  unfpotted  virgin,  but  humbly  to  lay  his  briftled 
"  head  upon  a  maiden's  lap  *." 

B.  i.  c.  iv.  f.  xiv. 
Her  lords  and  ladies.     —    —    — 

What  court  does  Spenfer  here  intend  ?  As  reflec- 
tions on  the  improvements  of  modern  times  muft  be 
agreeable  to  modern  readers,  I  cannot  forbear  tran- 
fcribing  the  account  which  Harrifon,  a  cotemporary 
writer,  has  left  us  concerning  the  maids  of  honour, 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  court.  "  Befides  thefe  things, 
**  I  could  in  like  fort  fet  downe  the  waies  and  meanes, 
"  whereby  our  ancient  ladies  of  the  Court  doo  fhun 
"  and  avoid  idlenefie ;  fome  of  them  exercifmg  their 
"  fingers  with  the  needle,  others  in  caule-worke, 
"  diverfe  in  fpinning  of  filke,  fome  in  continual  read- 
"  ing,  either  of  the  holie  fcriptures,  or  hiftories  of 
"  our  owne  and  forrein  nations  about  us,  and  diverfe 
"  in  writing  volumes  of  their  owne,  and  tranflating 
'*  of  other  mens  into  our  englifh  and  latin  toong ; 

«  Ibid.  c.  ii. 

VOL.  II.  5  "  while 


"  while  the  youngeft  fort,  in  the  meantime,  applie 
"  their  lutes,  citharnes,  prickfong,  and  all  kinds  of 
"  muficke,  which  they  ufe  only  for  recreation  fake, 
"  when  they  are  free  from  attendance  on  the  queen's 

"  majeftie How  manie  of  the  eldeft  fort  alfo 

"  are  fkillfull  in  furgerie,  and  diftillation  of  ftrong 
"  waters ;  befides  fundrie  other  artificial  practices, 
**  pertaining  to  the  ornature  and  commendation  of 

"  their  bodies ! There  is  in  manner  none  of 

"  them,  but,  when  they  be  at  home,  can  help  to 
"  fupply  the  ordinary  want  of  the  kitchen,  with  a 
"  number  of  dirties  of  their  own  devifing,  &c  *." 

B.  i.  c.  iv.  f.  xiv. 

*.-.   Some  frounce  their  curled  haire  in  courtly  guife, 
Some  prunke  their  ruffes.     —    —    — 

According  to  the  fafhion  of  drefs  which  prevailed 
in  the  poet's  age. 

B.  i.  c.  iv.  f.  xxxvi. 

And  undemeath  their  feet  all  fcattred  lay 
Dead  fculs  and  bones  of  men,    —    — 

Thus  again  in  Mammons  Cave. 

And  all  the  ground  with  fculs  was  fcattered, 

And  dead  men's  bones.    —    —    —         2.  7.  30. 

*  Defcription  of  England,  prefixed  to  Hollingflied's  Chron. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  champions,  when  they  are  betrayed  by 
the  necromancer  of  the  Black  Caffle  into  an  enchanted 
cave.  "  And  as  they  went  groping  and  feeling  up 
"  and  down,  they  found  that  they  did  tread  on  no 
"  other  things  but  dead  mens  bones*." 

B.  i.  c.  v.  f.  x. 

At  laft  the  painim  chaunct  to  caft  his  eye, 
His  fuddaine  eye  flaming  with  wrathfull  fire, 
Upon  his  brothers  fhield  which  hung  thereby; 
Therewith  redoubled  was  his  raging  ire, 
And  faid,  ah  wretched  fonne  of  wofull  fire, 
Doft  thou  fit  wayling  by  blacke  Stygian  lake, 
While  here  thy  Ihield  is  hang'd  for  vi&ors  hire  ? 

This  beautiful  circumftance  was  probably  fuggefted 
by  one  fomewhat  analagous  to  it  in  the  /Eneid. 

—     —  Infelix  tumero  cum  apparuit  ingens 
Baltbeus,  et  not  is  fulferunt  cingula  bullis 
Pallantis,  &c. 

llle  oculis  pcjiquam  few  monument  a  doloris 
Exuviafque  baujit,  furiis  accenfus,  et  ira 
Yerribilis,  tune  hint,  fcsVf'*' 

But  it  muil  be  allowed,  that  Spenfer's  fpirit  fuffers 
but  little  here  from  the  imputation  of  imitation. 

•  Seven  Champions,  b.  z.  c.  8.  f  iEn,  12,  v.  940. 

S  2  B.  i, 


B.  i.  c.  vii.  f.  i. 
—    —     —     What  earthly  wit  fo  WARE. 

*c  Ware^  fo  prudent."  This  word  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  correction,  which  Mr.  Upton  has  made 
in  Chaucer. 

Full  fetife  was  her  cloke,  as  I  was  WARE*. 

Mr.  Upton  defpairs  of  fenfe  here ;  and  therefore  pro- 
pofes  to  read, 

Full  fetife  was  her  cloke  as  was  i<ware. 
That  is,  "  As  handfome  as  was  worn  by  any  woman." 

But  the  exprelfion,  /  was  warey  occurs  again  in 
Chaucer. 

Betwixt  an  hulfere,  and  a  wode  bende 

As  /  was  ware,  I  fawe  where  laie  a  man  f . 

And,  I  prefume,  fignifies,  in  both  places,  as  I  was 
AWARE,  as  I  perceived-,  and  we  meeet  with,  was  I 
ivare,  after  this  manner, 

Tho  'was  I  --ware  of  pleafance  anon  right  J. 
very  frequently ;  which  is  the  fame  as,  I  WAS  WARE. 
*  Prol.  157.        f  BJ.  Kn.  129.         J  Speght's  Ed.  2.  foJ.  234. 

B.  i. 
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B.  i.  c.  vii.  f.  xxiv. 

The  which  thefe  reliques  fad  prefent  unto  mine  eye. 

That  is,  her  knight's  armor ;  which  the  dwarf  brings 
to  her.  ft.  19. 

B.  i.  c,  ix.  f.  35. 
Of  DESPAIRE. 

His  raw-bone  cheeks,  through  penurie  and  pine 
Were  fhrunke  into  his  jawes  as  he  did  never  dine. 

xxxvi. 

His  garment  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts, 
With  thorns  together  pinn'd  and  patched  were. 

Sackville,  who  next  to  Spenfcr,  is  the  moft  full 
and  expreflive  painter  of  allegoric  perfonages,  defcribes 
his  MISER  IE  after  the  fame  manner. 

His  face  was  leane,  and  fome  deale  pin'd  away, 
And  eke  his  hands  confumed  to  the  bone ; 
But  what  his  bodic  was  I  cannot  fay, 
For  on  his  carkas  rayment  had  he  none, 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one  *. 

But   the    circumftance  of  the    thorns   is    new,    and 
ftrongly  pi6lurefque. 

*   Induction. 

B.  i. 
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B.  i.  c.  ix.  f.  xix. 

—  —    —    A  box  of  diamond  fure 
EMBOWD  with  gold,  and  gorgeous  ornament. 

EMBOWD,  i.  e.  "  arched,  arcuatus>  bent  like  a 
BOW."  A  box  having  a  vaulted  ewer  of  gold.  Spenfer, 
in  the  Vijlons  of  the  world's  vanity,  exprefles  the  curve 
of  the  moon  by  this  word. 

—  —    —    EMBOWED  like  the  moon. 

Harrington,  in  his  Orlando  Furiofo^  makes  ufe  of  EM- 
BOWD, to  denote  the  concave  appearance  of  the  clouds 
in  the  fky. 

Ev'n  as  we  fee  the  funne  obfcurd  fometime 
By  fudden  rifing  of  a  miftie  cloud,  » 

Engendred  by  the  vapour-breeding  flime, 
And  in  the  middle  region  there  EMBOWD  *. 

In  the  fame  fenfe,  fays  Bacon,  of  Bow  Windows^ 
"  For  Imbowed  Window^  I  hold  them  of  good  ufe; 
*s  for  they  be  prettie  retiring  places  for  conference  f." 

Gafcoigne  in  Jocajia>  a  Tragedy,  applies  EMBOWD 
to  a  roof. 

The  gilded  roofes  EMBOWD  with  curious  worke  J. 
*  3a>  93-          t  ESSAYES.     Of  Building,  xlv.         J  A.  i.  f.  2. 

That 
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That  is,  vaulted  with  curious  work  :  and  Milton, 

—    The  high,  BMBOWED  roof 
With  antique  pillars  mafly-proof, 
And  floried  windows  richly  dight, 
Cafting  a  dim  religious  light, 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below  *. 

Impreflions  made  in  earlieft  youth,  are  ever  after- 
wards moft  fenfibly  felt.  Milton  was  probably  firft 
affected  with,  and  often  indulged  the  penfive  pleafure 
which  the  awful  folemnity  of  a  gothic  church  conveys 
to  the  mind,  and  which  is  here  fo  feelingly  defcribed, 
while  he  was  a  fchool-boy  at  St.  Paul's.  The  church 
was  then  in  it's  original  gothic  ftate,  and  one  of  the 
nobleft  patterns  of  that  kind  of  architecture. 

B.  i.  c.  x.  f.  v. 

Humilta  admits  the  red-crofle  knight  into  the  houfe 
of  holinefTe. 

They  pafle  in  ftouping  lowe; 

For  ftraight  and  narrow  was  the  path  which  he  did  fhowe. 

Drawn  from  our  Saviour's  difcourfe  on  the  mount. 
"  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which 
"  leadeth  unto  lifef." 

*  II  Penferofo.  f  Matt,  ch.  7.  v.  14. 

B.  i. 
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b«V:4  T3Oi  ia£«p    hi     •••-.' 

And  bitter  PENANCE,  with  an  iron  whip, 

Was  wont  him  once  to  DISPLE. every  day.  ^til  nt  bn/* 

By  to  DISPLE,  i.  e.  to  difctple  or  difcipline^  was  for- 
merly fignified  the  penitentiary  whippings,  pradtifed 
among  the  monks,  fo  that  it  is  here  applied  with  the 
greateft  propriety.  In  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  there  is 
art  old  wood-cut,  in  which  the  whipping  of  an  here- 
tic is  reprefented  ;  with  this  title,  "  The  DISPLING 
of  'John  ffiritelock"  DISPLING  Friers  was  a  com- 
mon expreffion,  as  it  is  found  in  A  Worlds  of  Wonders^ 
1608*.  Milton  ufes  it  with  allufion  to  the  fame 
fenfe.  "  'Tis  only  the  merry  frier  in  Chaucer  can 
"  DISPLE  them  f ."  Difciplina  in  the  fpanifh  language, 
fignifies  the  fcourge  which  was  ufed  by  penitents  for 
thefe  very  purpofes  of  religious  flagellation.  ,  9£j[ 

.    A        -^        -:•*-.,      - 

B.  i.  c.  x.  f.  Ixiv. 

aUli"-/    \     &  artV  iii    r..*a£<j.      11      ^  ,    -^  aitfiT 
"Sitn  to  tnee  is  unknowne  the  cradle  or  thy  brood. 

ksWOAA*  -T*    "    ?9glOaD   M    8»3£»£ 

Thus  again, 

Even  from  the  cradle  of  his  infancy.  5.  i.  5. 

Thus  alfo,'G.  Gafcoigne  to  Lady  Bridges. 

*  P^g.  i75. 
f  Of  Reformation  in  England,  Birch's  Edit.  vol.  i.  pag.  13. 

Lo 
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Lo  thus  was  Bridges  hurt 
In  cradel  of  her  kynd. 

And  in  the  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love; 
The  wondrous  cradle  of  thine  infancy. 

B.  i.  c.  x.  f.  Iv. 
From  thence  a  Faerie  thee  unweeting  reft. 

Thus  St.  George,  while  an  infant,  is  ftolen  by 
an  enchantrefs.  "  Not  many  yeares  after  his  nati- 
"  vitie,  the  fell  enchantrefs  Kalyb, ....  by  charmes 
"  and  witchcraft  ftole  this  infant  from  the  carefull 
"  nurfes*." 

B.  i.  c.  xi.  f.  liii. 

—    —    Gaping  wide, 

He  thought  at  once  him  to  have  fwallowd  quight, 

And  rufht  upon  him,  Sec. 

Thus  the  winged  ferpent,  in  the  Black  Caftle, 
attacks  St.  George,  "  pretending  to  have  fwallowed 
"  whole  this  courageous  warrior,  &c  f. 

B.  i.  c.  xi.  f.  liv. 
Of  the  Dragon's  death. 

*  Seven  Champions,  b.  i.  c.  i.         f  Ibid.  b.  ii.  c.  6. 
VOL,  IL  T  So 
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So  downe  he  fell,  and  forth  his  life  did  breath 
That  vaniftit  into  fmoake,  and  clowdes  fwift. 

We  meet  with  the   fame    circumftance    in  Hawes's 
Pajlinu  of  Pleafure.     But  it  is  ufual  in  romance. 

B.  i.  c.  xii.  f.  xxxviii. 

-  "•    •••••• 

To  drive  away  the  dull  melancholy. 

The  fame  verfe  occurrs,  and  upon  the  fame  occafion, 

'•  5-  3- 

B.  a.  c.  i.  f.  vi. 

And  knighthood  took  of  good  Syr  Huon's  hand. 

There  is  a  romance,  called  SIR  HUON  of  BOR- 
DEAUX, mentioned  among  other  old  hiftories  of  the 
fame  kind,  in  Laneham's  Letter,  concerning  queen 
Elizabeth's  entertainment  at  Kenelworth-caftle,  above 
quoted*.  It  is  entitled,  The  famous  Exploits  of  Syr 
Hugh  of  Bordeaux,  and  was  tranflated  from  the  french 
by  John  Bourchier,  lord  Berners,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  This  book  pafled  through  three  edi- 
tions. William  Copland  printed  another  translation 
by  this  nobleman,  "  ARTHUR  OF  BRYTAN.  The 
hi/lory  of  the  mojl  noble  and  valyant  knight,  Arthur  of 
Lytell  Brytayne,  tranflated  out  of  french,  &V."  fol.  He 
alfo  tranflated  Froiflart. 

*  Vo!.  i.  fed.  z. 

B.  ii. 
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B.  ii.  c.  i.  f.  liii. 

The  woodes,  the  nymphcs,  the  bowres  my  midwives 
were. 

The  pregnant  heroines  of  romance  are  often  deli- 
vered in  folitary  forefts,  without  afliftance ;  and  the 
child,  thus  born,  generally  proves  a  knight  of  moft 
extraordinary  puiflance. 

B.  ii.  c.  ii.  f.  iv. 

To  fhewe  how  fore  BLOUD-GUILTINESSE  he  hat'th. 
We  meet  with  BLOUD-GUILTINESSE  again,  below. 

—With  BLOUD-GUJLTINESSE  to  heap  offence,  f.  30. 
Again, 

Or  that  BLOUD-GUILTINESSE  or  guile  them  blot. 

2.7.  19. 

This  is  a  word  which  would  have  been  ranked 
among  Spenfer's  obfolete  terms,  had  it  not  been  acci-  . 
dentally  preferved  to  us  in  the  tranflation  of  the 
Pfalms  ufed  in  our  Liturgy,  and  by  that  means  ren- 
dered familiar.  "  Deliver  me  from  BLOUD-GUILTI- 
"  NESSE,  O  Godf."  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 

BLOUD-THIRSTIE. 

And  high  advancing  his  BLOUD-THIRSTIE  BLADE. 

i.  8.  16. 

f  Pfal  51.  v.  14. 

T  2  B,  ii. 


B.  ii.  d  ii.  f.  xxxiv. 

<R.i£££  Tjnnsro  arnsj  •*• 
— As  doth  a  hidden  moth 

The  inner  garmeat  fret,  not  th'  outer  touch^nA 

He  feems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  that  verfe  in 
the  Pfalms, 

"  Like  as  it  were  a  moth  fretting  a  garment*.'* 

B.  ii.  c.  iii.  f.  xxix. 

,bs?n.f  vvrr-  ?.-..  disim  morfW 

Her  dainty  paps  which  like  young  fruit  in  May 
Now  little  gan  to  fwell,  -and  being  tide, 
Through  their  thin  weed  their  places  only  fignifide. 

Dryden,  who  had  a  particular  fondnefs  for  our  au- 
thor, and  from  whom  he  confefles  to  have  learned  his 
art  of  verification,  has  copied  this  paflage,  in  Cymon 
and  Ipbigenia. 

Her  bofom  to  the  view  was  only  bare ; 
Where  two  beginning  paps  were  fcarcely  ipy'd, 
For  yet  their  places  were  but  lipnify'd. 

J  f  J&    JJ   'Kf&f.i  «T;       • 

B.  ii.  c.  iii.  f.  xxxiii. 

O  goddefle  (for  fuch  I  thee  take  to  bee) 
For  neither  doth  thy  face  terreftrial  fhew, 
Nor  voice  found  mortall,  &c.  • 

*  Pfal,  39.  v.   ia. 

Drawn 


Drawn  from  ^F.neas's  addrefs  to  his  mother ;  and  in 
the  fame  manner  again, 

Angell,  or  goddefle,  do  I  call  thee  right.    3.  5.  35. 

Milton  has  finely  applied  this  manner  of  addrefs, 
originally  taken  from  UlyfTcs's  addrefs  to  Nauficaa, 
Odyff.  6.  in  Comus. 

—    —    —     Hail  foreign  wonder ! 
Whom  certain  thefe  rough  fhades  did  never  breed, 
Unlefs  the  goddefs  that  in  rural  fhrine 
Dwellft  here  with  Pan  and  Sylvan ;  by  bleft  fong 
Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  profperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

This  fpeech  is  highly  agreeable  to  the  chara&er  of 
the  flattering  and  deceitful  Comus ;  and  the  fuppofition 
that  fhe  was  the  goddefs  or  genius  of  the  wood,  re- 
fulting  from  the  fituation  of  the  perfons,  is  no  lefs 
new  than  proper. 

There  is  another  pafTage  in  Comus ^  whofe  fisbject  is 
not  much  unlike  that  of  the  verfes  juft  produced, 
which  probably  Milton  copied  from  Euripides,  whofe 
tragedies  he  is  known  to  have  ftudied  with  uncom- 
mon diligence. 

Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  flood ; 
I  took  it  for  u  faery  viiion 

Of 


Of  fome  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 

That  in  the  colors  of  the  rain-bow  live, 

And  play  i*  th*  plighted  clouds  :  I  was  awe-ftrook, 

And,   as  I  paft,   I  worfhipp'd.  —  — 

Comus  thus  defcribes  to  the  lady  her  brothers  :  and 
after  the  fame  manner  a  (hepherd,  in  Iphigeni*  in  Tau- 
r/V,  defcribes  Pylades  and  Oreftes  to  Iphigenia,  the 
fifter  of  the  latter. 


, 

'  •  .4  , 


oictt'        eoo'E/yjj   a   ^uv  T»J   at 

EKTJ^W, 
&C, 


&C. 

ElT  B>   t 


//ir  geminos  ju<venes  *viotit  quidam 

Paftor  fto/frum,  &  recejjit  retro 

Summis  [pedum~\  relegens  <veftigium, 

Ef  dixity  non  -videtis?  Desmones  quldam 

Sedent  ijti  [A/V]  :  quidam  vero  de  nobis  rellgiojior 

Sujtulit  manus,  &  adora.'vit,  intuensy 

O  marines  Leucotbea  fili.  &c. 

O  Domine  Pal<semon,  tfff. 

Sive  in  lit  tore  ves  fedetis  Gemini* 

*  Ver.   264. 


I  lhall 


I  {hall  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  ore  or 
two  more  of  Milton's  imitations;  by  which  it  will 
farther  appear,  how  well  he  knew  to  make  a  bor- 
rowed thought  or  defcription  his  own,  by  the  pro- 
priety of  the  application. 

Michael  thus  fpeaks  of  what  would  happen  to  para- 
dife  in  the  univerfal  deluge. 

—     —     —     Then  fhall  this  mount 
Of  paradife,  by  might  of  waves  be  mov'd 
Out  of  his  place,  pufh'd  by  the  horned  flood, 
With  all  his  verdure  fpoit'd,  and  trees  adrift, 
Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf; 
And  there  take  root,  an  iland  fait  and  bare, 
The   haunt  of  feals,    and    ores,    and  feaw-mews 
clang.* 

Delos,  in  Homer's  hymn  to  Apollo,  tells  Latona, 
that  he  is  unwilling  that  Apollo  fhould  be  born  in 
his  ifland, 

M»)  oirolav  roir^ulot  j&j 


*  Par.  Loft,  u,  829  .....  By  the  way,  dang  occurs  in  Shakefpcare, 
in   Milton's  fenfe, 

Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 

Loud  larums.  nsighing  feeds,  and  trumpets  clang  ? 

Tarn,  of  Shrew,  a.  i.  fc.  7. 
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«Xo?  am 
»j  xi»  aJjj  01, 

aAcrea 


JV^,    caw  prlmum   *videat   lumen  foils, 
Infulam  dedecoret,  (quoniam  a/per  um  folum  fum) 
Pedibus  conculcans,  &  zmpellet  in  man's  felagus, 
Ubi  me  quidem  magnet  unda,  magna  <vi  abunde  femper 
Inundabit\    ilk   autem  ad  aliam  terram  veniet,   ubi 

placucrit   ipjj, 

Conftrufturus  templum,  lucof^ue  arboribus  denfos. 
Polypodes  autem  in  me  tbalamos,  Pbocteque  nigr<s 
Domiciliafacient,  neglefta  multitudine  hominum. 

In  the  fame  book,  fome  of  the  circumftances  in 
Michael's  account  of  the  flood,  feem  to  be  drawn 
from  an  Ode  of  Cafimir,  entitled,  Noe  Vaticlmum. 

—    —    —    Sea  cover'd  fea, 
Sea  without  Ihore;  and  in  their  palaces, 
Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  fea-monfters  whelp'd 
Andftabled.*     - 

Noah  is  introduced  by  Cafimir,  thus  defcribing  the 
•ffedls  of  the  flood. 

Aut   ubi  turrigera:  potentum 
Arces  Gigantum  ?  qutis  modo  tibtri 

*  Ibid  749. 

Fe/to 


(  '45  ) 

fefto  choreas  agmine  plau/imus, 
Delf  bines  infultant  plateis, 
Et  <vacuas  fpaciofa  fete 
Ludunt  per  aulas,  ac  thalamos  pigrtt 
P  re/ere  Pboca:  *.     —     —     — 

B.  ii.  c.  v.  f.  vi. 

—     —     The  upper  marge 

Of  his  feven-  folded  fhield.     —     — 

This  feems  to  be  Virgil's, 

Clypei  extremos  feptemplicls  orbes^. 
B.  ii.  c.  v.  f.  xxxiii. 
The.sucRED  liquor  thro'  his  melting  lips. 

SUGRED,  to  exprefs  exceflive  fweetnefs,  was  a  fre- 
quent epithet  with  the  poets  of  this  age,  and  with  thofe 
of  the  ages  before  it.  It  anfwered  to  the  mellitus  of 

the  romans. 

?nv;  >B.  ii.  c.  vi.  f.  viii. 


But  to  weake  ivencb  did  yceld  his  martial  might. 

Some  late  editors  of  Shakefpere  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  wench  did  not  antiently  carry  with  it  the 
idea  of  meannefs  or  infamy.  But  in  this  place  it 

*  Lyricor.  b.  4.  od.  17.         -f  /En.  12,  925. 

VOL.  II.  U  plainly 


plainly  fignifies  a  loofe  woman  ;  and  in  the  following 
paflages  of  Chaucer.  January  having  fufpected  his 
wife  May's  conjugal  fidelity,  May  anfwers, 

I  am  a  gentlewoman,  and  no  WENCH  *. 
And  in  the  Houfe  of  Fame,  Wench  is  coupled  with 


Lord,  and  ladie,  grome,  and  WENCH  f. 
And  in  the  Manciples  Tale. 

And  for  that  tother  is  a  pore  v/oman, 

And  lhall  be  called  his  WENCHE,  or  his  lemman  J. 

We  muft  allow  notwithftanding,  that  it  is  ufed  by 
Douglafs  without  any  diflionourable  meaning.  The 
following  verfe  of  Virgil, 

—     —     Audetque  <viris  concur  r  ere  VIRGO, 
is  thus  exprefled  in  the  fcotch  ./Eneid  : 

This  WENSCHE  ftoutlye  rencounter  durfl  with  men. 

But  I  believe  it  will  moft  commonly  be  found  in  the 
fenfe  given  it  by  Chaucer.  In  the  Bible  it  is  ufed  for 
a  girl,  *'  And  a  wench  told  him,  &c." 

*  Marchant'j  Tale,  1719.        f  Ver.  206.        J  Vcr.  1796. 

If,  ii. 
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B.  ii.  c.  vi.  f.  viii. 

—  One  fweet  drop  of  fenfuall  delight. 

Lucretius,  the  warmeft  of  the  roman  poets,  has 
given  us  this  metaphor. 

—  —     Dulcedinis  in  ccr 
Stilla'-uil  gutta  *.     —     —     — 

B.  ii.  c.  vi.  f.  xxviii. 
Thou  RECREANT  knight,     —     — 

RECREANT  knight,  is  a  term  of  romance.  Thus 
in  MORTE  ARTHUR.  "  Then  faid  the  knight  to 
"  the  king,  thou  art  in  my  daunger  whether  me  lyft 
"  to  fave  thee  or  to  fley  thee ;  and  but  thou  yeeld 
"  thee  as  overcome  and  RECREANT,  thou  malt  dye. 
"  As  for  death,  faid  king  Arthur,  welcome  be  it 
"  when  it  comethj  but  as  to  yeeld  me  to  thee  as 

"    RECREANT,    &C  f." 

B.  ii.  c.  vii.  f.  iii. 
In  fmith's  fire-fpetting  forge.     —     — 

SPETT  feems  antiently  to  have  more  fimply  fignified 
DISPERSE,  without  the  low  idea  which  we  at  prefent 
affix  to  it.  Thus  Milton,  in  Comus. 

*   4.    1054-  t    I*   «. 

V  2  When 


—  —    —     When  the  dragon  woom 

Of  ftygian  darknefs  SPETTS  her  thickefl  gloom. 

And  Drayton,  in  the  Barons  Wars*  of  an  exhalation, 

—  —    —    SPETTETH  his  lightening  forth*. 

B.  i.  c.  viii.  f.  v. 
A  defcription  of  an  angel. 

Befide  his  head  there  fate  a  faire  young  man 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  frefheft  yeares, 
Whofe  tender  bud  to  blo/Ibm  new  began, 
And  flourifn  faire  above  his  equall  peares ; 
His  fnowy  front,  curled  with  golden  heares, 
Like  Phcebus  face  adorn'd  with  funny  rayes, 
Divinely  flione;  and  two  fliarp- winged  fheares 
Decked  with  diverfe  plumes  like  painted  jayes, 
Were  fixed  at  his  backe,  to  cut  his  ayerie  waves. 

Milton  f,  in  his  defcription  of  Satan  under  the  form 
of  a  ftripling-cherub,  has  highly  improved  upon 
Spenfer's  angel,  and  Taflb's  Gabriel  J,  both  which  he 
feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye,  as  well  as  in  his  Ra- 
phael §.  Many  authors,  before  Milton,  have  de- 
Icribed  angels,  in  which  they  have  infifted  only  upon 
the  graces  of  youth  and  beauty.  But  it  muft  be  grant- 

*  B,  a.  ft.  35.          f  Par.  Loft.  3.  636.  J  C.  i.  f.  13. 

§  5.  276. 
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ed,  that  our  great  countryman  was  the  firft  that  ever 
attempted  to  give,  with  becoming  majcfty,  the  idea 
of  an  ARMED  ANG'LL.  He,  probably,  received  feme 
hints,  in  this  relpecr.,  from  paintings,  which  he  had 
feen  in  Italy;  particularly  from  one  by  GUIDO, 
where  Michael,  clad  in  celefrial  panoply,  triumphs 
over  Satan  chained. 

B.  ii.  c.  x.  f.  vii. 
Speaking  of  Albion, 

But  farre  in  land  a  falvage  nation  dwelt 
Of  hideous  giants.     —     —     — 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth's 
account  of  the  original  ftate  of  Albion.  "  Erat  tune 
**  nomen  infults  jllbion,  ques  a  lumw  niji  a  FAUCIS 
"  GIGANTIBUS  iabalJtabatur"  A  feiv  giants  in 
that  hiftorian's  opinion  were  but  of  little  con- 

fideration. 

B.  ii.  c.  xi.  f.  xviii. 

''  — ' '    ______     Let  fly 

Their  fiuttring  arrows  thick  as  flakes  of  fnow. 

So  Virgil, 

.  .      — —     Fundunt  jimul  undique  tda 
Crebra,  ni-vis  ritu*.     

*  ^n.  ii.  ver.  610. 

^  Thus 


T 
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Thus  again, 

—  —     Arrovves  haild  fo  thick.     —         5.  4.  38. 
And  in  the  fame  ftanza. 

— •     —    A  fharpe  fhowre  of  arrowes.     — • 
And  above. 

For  on  his  fhield  as  thick  as  ftormy  fhow'r 

Their  ftroakes  did  raine.     —    —  2.  8.  35, 

Which  two  laft  inftances  are  more  like  Virgil's  fer- 
reus   imber* 

B.  ii.  c.  xi.  f.  xxxv. 

—  —    —    Thereby  there  lay 

An  huge  great  ftone  which  flood  upon  one  end, 
And  had  not  been  removed  many  a  day. 

******      ***** 

xxxvi. 

The  fame  he  fnatcht,  and  with  exceeding  fway 
Threw  at  his  foe.     —     —     — 

Among  other  inftances  of  the  extraordinary  ftrength 
exerted  by  antient  heroes  in  lifting  huge  {tones,  as 
defcribed  by  the  antient  poets,  I  think  the  following 
in  Apollonius  has  never  been  alleged  by  the  commen- 
tators. Jafon  crufhcs  the  growing  warriors  with  a 
prodigious  ftone. 


Atu/ov   evvahm  croXon  A^s®j'    a 
Ai£»]o»  7ri<rt)gE?  yat»i<;   «7ro   rJIQo 
Tox   P  civet,  %£*§<*  haJvuv   patha, 


Arripit  e  campo  magnum  et  rctundum  faxum, 
Mir  urn  Martis  Gradi--ui  dijcum  ;  non  ipjum  <viri 
Juvenes  quatuor  ne  paulum  quidem  terra  ehivaj[fent  ; 
Id  fumptum  in  manibus  <valde  procul  in  medios  abjecit 
Injiliens,     —     —     — 

But  the  more  delicate  critics  ought  to  remember, 
that  Jafon  was  afliftcd  in  this  miraculous  effort  by 
the  enchantments  of  Medea. 

B.  ii.  c.  xii.  f.  Ix. 
And  in  the  midft  of  all  a  fountaine  flood. 

Hardly  any  thing  is  defcribed  with  greater  pomp 
and  magnificence  than  artificial  fountains  in  romance. 
See  a  glorious  one  in  Ariofto,  42,  91. 

Fountains  were  a  common  ornament  of  gardens  in 
Spenfer's  age  j  and  were  often  finely  decorated  with 
ftatues,  devices,  and  other  coftly  furniture,  like  this 
in  the  Boivre  of  BHJJe.  I  think,  they  are  mentioned, 

*  Ajyov.   b.  3.   1364. 

as 
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as  very  fumptuous  by  Hentznerus  *,  in  the  gardens 
of  Nonefuch  f.  Bacon  has  left  directions  about 
them  in  his  Eflay  on  Gardens.  "  Fountains  \  intend 
ct  of  two  natures.  For  the  firft,  the  ornaments  of 
44  images  gilt,  or  of  marble,  which  are  in  ufe,  do  well. 
44  ....  As  for  the  other  kind  of  fountaine^  which  we 
44  may  call  a  bathing  poole,  it  may  admit  much 

"  curiofity  and  beauty As  that  the  bottom  be 

44  finely  paved,  and  with  images  :  the  fides  likewife, 
"  and  withal  embellifhed  with  coloured  glafie,  and 
44  fuch  things  of  luftre ;  encompaffed  alfo  with  fine 
"  railes  of  low  ftatues  J."  Thus  Spenfer's  fountain, 

was, 

Of  ricbefl  Sulftance  that  on  earth  might  bee, 
So  pure  oxi&Jbiiiy,  that  the  filver  floode 
.  Through  every  channel  one  might  running  fee, 
Moft  goodly  it  with  pure  imageree 
Was  over-wrought,  and  fhapes  of  naked  &tys, 
Of  which  fome  feemd  with  livelie  jollitee 
To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toyes, 
Whilft  others  did  themfelves  embay  in  liquid  joyes.  .   «,  rq 

This  fountain  falls  into  an  ample  laver,  or  bathing 
poele,  of  which, 

*  Paijli  Hentzncri,  J.   C.  ITINERAEIUM,   &c.   Svo.  Noribergas, 
7629.     The  Tour  through  England  was  performed,   1598.     It  begins 

pag.  1 63. 

f  Pag.  228.    See  alfo  Camden's  Brit,  in  SURREY. 
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Through 
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—  Through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  fee, 
All  pa<vd  beneathe  with  jafpert  Jhining  bright. 

B.  ii.  c.  xii.  f.  Ixxxi. 

But  one  above  the  reft  in  fpeciall 
That  had  an  hog  been  late,  hight  Grill  by  name, 
Repined  greatly,  and  did  him  mifcall, 
That  had  from  human  fhape  him  brought  to  natural!. 

Dr.  Jortin  *  obferves,  that  this  fi£Hon  is  taken  from 
a  dialogue  in  Plutarch,  infcribed,  HE  PI  TOY  T,A 
AAOTA  AOTft  XPHS0AI:  where  Gryllus,  one 
of  the  companions  of  Ulyfies,  transformed  into  a  hog 
by  Circe,  holds  a  difcourfe  with  Ulyfies,  and  refufes 
to  be  reftored  to  his  human  fhape. 

Not  many  years  before  the  FAIRY  QUEEN  was 
written,  viz.  1 548,  Gelli  publiflied  his  Circe,  which 
is  faid  in  the  preface  to  be  founded  upon  the  dialogue 
of  Plutarch,  mentioned  by  Jortin.  Circe  foon  be- 
came a  very  popular  book,  and  was  tranflated  into 
englifli  in  the  year  1557,  by  one  Henry  Iden ;  fo 
that,  probably,  Spenfer  had  read  itj  and  might  be 
induced  to  confult  that  dialogue,  from  its  mention  in 
the  preface.  "  Swinifh  Gri/l"  is  mentioned  by  Hallf. 

•  Remarks,  pag.  77.  f  SATYKII,  fat.  2.  b.  z. 
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B.  iii.  c.  i.  f.  xiv. 
Save  beares,  lyons,  and  buls,  which  romed  them  around. 

This  verfe  would  be  improved  in  its  harmony,  by 
reading, 

Save  lyons,  beares,  and  buls,  &c. 
As  would  the  following  alfo, 

Yet  was  admired  much  of  focles,  women,  and  boyes. 

5.  2.  30. 
If  we  were  to  read, 

Yet  was  admired  much  of  women,  fooles,  and  boyes. 

But  thefe  corre&ions  are  made  by  the  critic,  upon  a 
fuppofition  that  his  author  muft  have  infallibly  written 
what  was  beft. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  an 
alexandrine  cannot  be  harmonious  without  a  full  paufe 
after  the  third  foot.  For  example, 

That  Ipear  enchanted  was — which  laid  thee  on  the 

green. 

Confequently  the  fixth  fyllable  muft  neceflarily  be  a 
monofyllable,  or  the  laft  fyllable  of  a  word ;  for  we 
cannot  make  a  full  paufe  in  the  middle  of  a  word : 
upon  which  account  fuch  alexandrines  as  thefe  are 

neceflarily  inharmonious. 

So 


(  '55  ) 

So  in  his  angry  cour — age  fairly  pacify'd. 

That  bore  a  lyon  faff— ant  in  a  golden  field. 

But  that  he  muft  do  tat — tel  with  the  fea-nymph's  fon. 

And  to  her  watry  chant— ber  fwiftly  carry  him. 

And  becaufe  a  full  paufe  muft  be  made  on  the  laft 
•  fyllable  of  the  third  foot,  the  third  foot  fhould  never 
confift  of  a  trochee,  for  then  we  fhould  be  obliged 
to  lay  the  greater  ftrefs  upon  the  fhort  fyllable  j  as  if 
the  third  foot  was  beauty,  courage,  greedy,  flowry,  or 
the  like. 

And  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that  an  iambus, 
for  the  third  foot,  will  make  the  verfe  more  mufical, 
as  the  paufe  will  be  more  ftrong  after  a  fhort  fyllable. 

Thus, 

Fit  to  adorn  the  dead, — and  deck  the  dreary  tomb. 

That  art  thus  foully  fed — from  famous  enemy. 

For  the  fame  reafon  an  iambic  foot  at  the  end  of  any 
englifh  verfe,  has  a  good  effect :  and  it  is  to  fuch  a 
collocation  that  Dryden's  verification  owes  great  part 
of  its  harmony. 

An  alexandrine  entirely  confuting  of  iambic  feet, 
X  2  anfwers 


(    156    ) 

anfwers  precifely  to  a  pure  tetrametrical  iambic  verfe 
of  the  antients. 

Thus, 

The  gentle  Eve  awakes  refriftjfull  ai)  s  around^ 
£ques  sonante  verberabit  ungula. 

In  reading  this  kind  of  meafure,  the  antients  did 
not,  probably,  huddle  the  fyllables  together,  as  vre 
do  :  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  places 
at  which  they  made  their  paufes.  Why  Ihould  the 
following  pure  iambic  of  Sophocles  *, 


be  read  like  mere  profe,  without  any  certain  paufe,  or 
divifion  ?  And  this  verfe  of  Anacreon  f» 


Be  read  with  thefe  refts, 


May  we  not  fuppofe,  that  the  iambic  of  Sophocles 
was  read  with  fome  fuch  divifions  as  thefe, 


Am— 


518.  f  Od.  i.  v.  i, 

Which 


(  157  ) 

Which  are  not  very  unlike  thofe  which  we  make  ufe 
of  in  reading  the  above  englifh  alexandrine  (or  iambic) 
verfe, 

The  gen — tie  Eve — awakes — refrefh — full  airs — around. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  a  latin  hexameter  is  ef- 
fentially  diftinguiflied  from  a  profe  fentence,  only  by 
being  terminated  with  a  daftyle  preceding  a  fpondee  j 
upon  which  account  our  manner  of  reading  the  end- 
ings of  fuch  hexameters  as  thefe, 

Procumbit  bumi  &os,—oceano  nox,— arnica  luto  fusy  &c. 

is  probably  wrong  *;  for  according  to  the  modern 
fafhion  of  pronouncing  them,  the  whole  verfe  doth 
not  differ  in  found  from  an  oratio  profaica ;  in  contra- 
diction therefore  to  the  reigning  practice,  we  fhould 
take  care  to  exprefs  the  dadtyle  and  fpondee  thus — 
ocean — o  nox  j  and  fo  of  the  reft.  And  that  this  was 
the  practice  of  the  antients,  may  be  farther  inferred 
from  thefe  words  of  Quintilian,  on  reading  verfes, 
"  Sit  leflio  virilis,  et  cum  feveritate  quadam  gravis ;  et 
"  non  quidem  Profe  fimilis^  quia  Carmen  eft  f. 

*  This  fuppofition  will  be  more  readily  allowed,  fince  Mr.  Johnfon 
has  indifputably  proved,  that  fuch  monofyllabic  terminations  were  not 
always  intended  by  their  authors  as  mechanical  echoes  to  the  f  enfe,  ac- 
cording to  an  opinion  equally  chimerical  and  inveterate. 

f  Inftit.  Oral.  1.  i.  c.  8. 

B.  iii. 


(   '58  ) 
B.  iii.  c.  i.  f.  Ivi. 

And  every  knight,  and  every  gentle  fquire 
Gan  chufe  his  danie'with  la/do  mani  gay. 

With  bafclo  mani,  ital.  with  kiffing  her  hands:  a 
phrafe,  perhaps  common  in  our  author's  age,  when 
Italian  manners  were  univerfally  affe&ed. 

B.  iii.  c.  i.  f.  Ixii. 

»— —    — —  Out  of  her  FILED  bed. 
"  Out  of  her  DEFILED  bed."      Shakefpeare. 
For  Bancho's  iflue  have  I  //  V  my  mind  *. 

B.  iii.  c.  ii.  f.  xxv. 

He  bore  a  crowned  little  ermilin, 
That  deckt  the  azure  field  with  her  faire  POULDRED 
fkin. 

That  is,  with  her  fkin  fpotted,  or  variegated  j  in  its 
primary  fenfe,  befprinkkd:  this  is  the  genuine  fpelling 
of  powdered,  according  to  the  etymology  to  which 
Skinner  conjectures  it  to  belong,  viz.  a  pulvere,  con- 
Jpergo  pulvere.  We  find  the  fubftantive  POWDER 
generally  fpelled  thus  in  old  authors. 

-    *  Macbeth,  aft  3.  fc.  2. 

Thus 


(  159) 
Thus  B.  Jonfon, 

And  of  the  rouLDER-plot  they  will  talk  yet*. 
Spenfer  again  ufes  the  verb  in  its  fenfe,  befprinkle^ 

— —     — —     A  crowne 

POWDRED  with  pearle  and  flone. 5.  10.  31. 

Thus  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  djlropbell  and  Stella  f, 

Some  one  his  fong  in  Jove,  and  Jove's  ftrange  tales 

attires, 
Border'd  with  buls  and  fwans,  POWDRED  with  golden 

nine. 

Thus  Harrington, 

'     A  horfe  of  dainty  hew 

********** 

His  collour  py'd,  POWDRED  with  many  a  ipotj. 

Again,  where  it  may  be  interpreted,  embroider. 

She  dreamt  the  bafes  of  her  loved  knight, 
Which  me  embroidred  blacke  the  other  day, 
With  loots  of  red  were  POWDRED  all  in  fight  §. 

Thus  alfo  Chaucer, 

Full  gay  was  all  the  ground,  and  queint, 
And  POWDRED  as  men  had  it  peint  ||. 

*  Epig.gi.  f  St.  6.  J  19.  53.  §  43.  148. 

||  Rom.  R.  r.  115. 

The 


The  grounde  was  grene,  YPOUDRED  with  daifye*. 

And,  in  the  following  example,  it  feems  to  be  lite- 
rally ufed  for  embroidering. 

Afrir  a  forte  the  collir  and  the  vente 
Lyke  as  armine  is  made  in  purfilinge, 
With  grete  perlis  ful  fine  and  orient, 
They  were  couchid  all  aftir  one  worching, 
With  diamondes  inftede  of  POUDIRING  f . 

I  had  not  collected  all  thefe  inftances,  but  with  a 
defign  of  placing  an  expreffion  of  Milton  in  a  proper 

light. 

—     —     The  Galaxy,  that  milky  way, 

Which  nightly  as  a  circling  zone  thou  feelt 
POWDRED  with  ftarsj.      —    — 

That-  is,  "  The  milky  way,  which  every  night  ap- 
"  pears  to  you,  like  a  circling  zone  or  belt,  befprinkled 
"  or  embroidered  with  ftars."  To  the  majority  of  rea- 
ders, I  am  perfuaded,  povudred  with  Jlan  has  ever  ap- 
peared a  very  mean,  or  rather  ridiculous  metaphor. 
It  occurs  in  Sackville's  Induction  to  the  MIRROR  OF 
MAGISTRATES. 

Then  looking  upwards  to  the  heaven's  leames, 
With   night's   bright   STARRES    THICK -POWURED 
every  where. 

*  Cuckow  and  Night,  v.  63.       f  A£T.  J.  536.        J  Par.  Loft.  7.  579. 

That 


That  is,  tbick-befprinkledy  or  variegated. 

Sandys,  in  his  notes  to  the  CHRISTUS  PATIENS 
of  Grotius,  fpeaking  of  the  veil  in  Solomon's  Temple, 
fays,  that,  "  it  was  POWDXED  with  cherubims  *." 
It  is  an  exprefiion  of  heraldry. 

B.  iii.  c.  ii.  f.  xli. 
Sweet  love  fuch  lewdnefs  bands  from  his  faire  company. 

To  BAND  properly  fignifies  to  join  together  in  a  com- 
pany^ to  ajjemble ;  as  in  The  Acls,  "  And  when  it  was 
"  day,  certain  of  the  Jews  landed  together  f ."  Spen- 
fer  therefore,  either  for  the  convenience  of  the  verfe, 
ufed  BANDS  for  difbands ;  or,  what  is  moft  probable, 
the  word  was  written  in  his  copy  BANNS,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Junius,  is  to  forbid  by  prescription,  interdicere; 
and  from  whence  the  verb  to  BANISH  is  derived  : 

Sweet  love  fuch  lewdnefs  BANNS  from  his  faire  company. 
B.  iii.  c.  ii.  f.  xlviii. 

For  the  faire  damfell  from  the  holy  HERSE 

Her  love-fake  heart  to  other  thoughts  did  fteale. 

From  the  holy  herfe,  if,  I  fuppofe,  the  fame  as 
if  he  had  faid,  from  the  holy  HERSAL,  which  is  ufed 
afterwards. 

••Aft.  4.  ver,  296.  f  Cb.  23.  ver.  izt 

VOL,  II.  Y  Sad 


(  162  ) 

—  Sad  HERSAL  of  his  heavy  ftrefle.         3.  n.  18. 

So  that  holy  hcrfe  is  here,  the  rehearfal  of  the  prayers 
in  the  church-fervice,  at  which  Britomart  is  now  de- 
fcribed  as  prefent.  HERSE  occurs,  in  the  Paftoral  of 
November,  as  the  burden  of  Colin's  fong,  "  O  hea- 
"  vie  HERSE,"  and,  "  O  happie  HERSE,"  where 
E.  K.  interprets  HERSE,  "  The  folemne  Obfequie  in 
"  Funerals", 

B.  iii.  c.  iii.  f.  xiv. 

And  writing  ftraunge  characters  in  the  ground. 
So  Milton,  with  the  fame  emphafis,  in  Camus. 

—  —    —    Reafon's  mintage 
Cbarafiered  in  the  face.     —     — 

We  have  the  expreffion  ct  Joy  charattered  in  their 
"  face,"  in  an  old  book,  giving  a  relation  of  king 
James's  progrefs  from  Scotland  to  London,  1603. 
But  I  am  chiefly  induced  to  mention  this  piece,  as  it 
has  preferved  the  following  curious  and  fmgular  proof 
of  that  monarch's  military  genius.  "  Amongft  which 
"  warlike  traine,  [at  Berwicke]  as  his  majeftie  was 
"  very  pleafant  and  gracious,  fo  to  fhew  inftance 
"  how  he  loved  and  refpefied  the  arte  militarie,  hee 
16  made  a  {hot  himfelfe  out  of  a  canon,  fo  fair,  and 
"  with  fuch  figne  of  experience^  that  the  moft  expert 

*c  gunners 


(  1 63  ) 

"  gunners  there  beheld  it  not  without  admiration :  and 
"  there  was  none  of  judgment  prefent,  but,  without 

"  Jfattery,  gave  it  juft  commendation Of  no  little 

"  eftimation  did  the  gunners  account  themfelves  in, 
"  after  this  kingly  Jhot  *."   . 

B.  iii.  c.  iii.  f.  xxvi. 
But  footh  he  is  the  fonne  of  Gorlois. 
This  is  the  Gorlois  of  whom  Milton  fpeaks, 

'Turn  gra<vidam  Arturo,  fat  all  frauds,  logernen, 
Mendacet  vultus,  ajfumptaque  Gorlois  arma, 
Merlini  dolus-\.     —     —     — 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  informs  us,  that  Uther 
Pendragon  fell  in  love  with  Igerne,  or  logerne,  the 
wife  of  Gorlois  prince  of  Cornwall.  In  the  abfence 
of  Gorlois,  Merlin,  by  his  magic,  transformed  Uther 
into  the  likenefs  of  Gorlois,  and  one  Ulfin  into  the 
likenefs  of  Jordan,  a  familiar  friend  of  Gorlois,  him- 
felf  afluming  the  figure  of  one  Bricel ;  by  means  of 
which  artifice,  Uther  enjoyed  logerne,  and  begot 
king  Arthur  \.  Spenfer,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Sir  Walter 

*  The  true  Narration  of  the  Entertainment  of  his  Royall  Majeftie, 
from  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Edenborough,  Sec,  Lond.  1605. 
ftjpr.  C  3. 

f  Epitaph.JDamonis.  166.  |  B.  8.  c.  19. 

Y  2  Raleigh 


(  i64) 

Raleigh,  calls  logerne^  or  Igerne,  the  lady  IGRAYNE  ; 
andfhe  is  fo  called  in  MORTE  ARTHUR. 

B.  iii.  c.  iii.  f.  liii. 

Bardes  tell  of  many  women  valorous 
Which  have  full  many  feates  adventurous 
Perform'd  in  paragone  of  proudeft  men : 
The  bold  Bonduca,  whofe  victorious 
Exploits  made  Rome  to  quake,  flout  Guendolen, 
Renowned  Martia,  and  redoubted  Emmelen. 

Glauce,  with  the  greateft  propriety  is  here  made  to 
allude  to  the  bards,  whofe  *  bufinefs  it  was  to  fing  to 
the  harp  the  warlike  atchievements  of  their  country- 
men, and  who  flourimed  in  high  perfection,  at  the 
time  in  which  our  author  has  fuppofed  the  events  of  the 
FAERIE  QUEENE  to  have  happened.  They  are  in- 
troduced, with  no  lefs  confiftency,  playing  upon  their 
harps,  in  the  hall  of  the  Houfe  of  PRIDE. 

—  Many  bards  that  to  the  trembling  chord 

Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cunningly.         i.  5.  3. 

The  bards  were  ufually  employed  upon  fuch  pub- 
lic occafions,  in  hall  or  bower^  as  Milton  fmgs. 

*  Leland  de  Script.  Brit.  cap.  », 

B.  iii. 


B.  iii.  c.  v.  f.  xxxii. 

There  whether  it  divine  Tobacco  were, 
Or  Panacea,  or  Polygony. 

Tobacco  was,  at  this  time,  but  newly  difcovered 
to  the  Englifti,  and  not  an  ordinary  herb,  as  it  is  at 
prefent.  Probably  Tobacco  is  here  mentioned,  with 
fo  much  honour,  with  an  intent  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  our  author's  friend  and  pa- 
tron, who  firft  introduced  and  ufed  Tobacco  in 
England,  1584. 

It  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  compli- 
mented this  falutary  plant  with  fuch  a  panegyric  in 
the  fucceeding  reign.  One  of  the  queftions  difcufied 
before  James  I.  at  Oxford,  1605,  was,  "  Utrum 
"  frequens  fuffitus  NICOTIANS  EXOTICA  fit  Sanh 
"  falutaris  ?"  The  negative  was  proved,  to  the  great 
fatisfa&ion  of  the  king*. 

B.  iii.  c.  vii.  f.  vi. 

There  in  a  gloomy  hollowe  glen  fhe  found 
A  little  cottage  built  of  ftickes  and  reedes, 
In  homely  wife,  and  wall'd  with  fods  around, 
In  which  a  witch  did  dwell,  in  loathly  weedes, 
And  wilfull  want,  all  carelefle'  of  her  needes. 

*  Rex  Platonicus.  pag.  82.  Oxon.  410.  1607. 

Witches 


(  166  ) 

Witches  were  thought  really  to  exift  in  the  age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  our  author  had,  probably, 
been  ftruck  with  feeing  fuch  a .  cottage  as  this,  in 
which  a  witch  was  fuppofed  to  live.  Thofe  who  have 
perufed  Blackwall's  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Homer,  will  be  beft  qualified  to  judge  how  much 
better  enabled  that  poet  is  to  defcribe,  who  copies 
from  living  objects,  than  he  who  defcribes,  in  a  later 
age,  from  tradition. 

B.  iii.  c.  vii.  f.  ix. 

Wiping  the  tears  from  her  SUFFUSED  eyes. 
So  Virgil, 

Trijlior,  atque  oculos  lacrymis  SUFFUSA  nitentes*. 

B.  iii.  c.  vii.  f.  Iii. 
Her  well  befeemes  that  QJJEST.     —    — 

QUEST  is  a  term  properly  belonging  to  romance, 
importing  the  expedition  in  which  the  knight  is  en- 
gaged, and  which  he  is  obliged  to  perform.  It  is  a 
very  common  word  with  Spenfer. 

B.  iii.  c.  viii.  f.  ii.  iv. 

The  witch  fhews  a  part  of  Florimel's  girdle  to  her 
fon,  who,  feeing  it,  thinks  her  dead.  This  incident 

*  SEn.  i.    v.  221, 

is 


is  like  a  paflage  in  the  Seven  Champions.  St.  George 
finding,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  chain  which 
Sabra  ufed  to  wear  about  her  neck,  befmeared  with 
blood,  fuppofes  her  to  have  been  ravifhed  and  flain 
by  the  giant  of  the  inchanted  tower.  "  O  clifcon- 
"  tented  fight,  faid  he,  here  is  the  chain  befmeared 
"  in  blood,  which,  at  our  firft  acquaintance,  I  gave 
"  her  in  a  {lately  mafke 


*  » 


B.  iii.  c  viii.  f.  xxxix. 

Sometimes  he  boafted,  that  a  god  he  hight 
But  me  a  mortal  creature  loved  belt; 
Then  he  would  make  himfelf  a  mortal  wight, 
Bat  then  (he  faid  me  lov'd  none  but  a  fairie  knight. 

xl. 

Then  like  a  fairie  knight  himfelf  he  dreft. 

The  ufe  which  the  poet  here  makes  of  Proteus's 
power  of  changing  his  {hape,  is  artful  enough  ;  hav- 
ing a  novelty  founded  on  propriety. 

B.  iii.  c.  x.  f.  viii. 
—  Ballads,  f  VIRELAYES,  and  verfes  vaine. 

•  B.  T.   c.  16. 

•f-  As  the  n»me  of  G.  GASCOIGNE  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  it  may  not  be,  perhaps,  improper  to  give 
the  reader  fome  further  knowledge  of  him.  His  works  were  printed  An. 


Virelayes  are  often  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  and  our 
old  poets.  G.  Gafcoigne,  in  his  Defence  of  Rhime, 
gives  this  account  of  virelayes.  "  There  is  an  old 
"  kinde  of  rhyme  called  VERLAYES,  derived,  as  I 
"  have  redde,  of  the  worde  verde,  which  betokeneth 

1576,  with  this  title,  "  A  hundreth  fundrie  flowres,  bounde  up  in  one 
fmall  poefie  ;  gathered,  partly  by  tranflation,  in  the  fine  and  outlandifh 
gardens  of  Euripides,  Ovid,  Petrarke,  Ariofto,  and  others  ;  and  partely 
by  invention,  out  of  our  own  fruitefull  orchardes  in  Englande  ;  yield- 
ing fundrie  fweet  favours  of  tragical!,  comicall,  and  morall  difcourfes, 
both  pleafaunt  and  profitable  to  the  well-fmellyng  nofes  of  learned  rea- 
ders." This  was  followed  by  another  edition,  An.  1587.  This  author 
was  well  efteemed  by  his  cotemporary  writers,  as  appears  by  their  tefti- 
fiionies  of  him  ;  and  it  muft  be  confefied,  that  he  has  much  exceeded 
all  the  poets  of  his  age,  in  fmoothnefs  and  harmony  of  verfification. 
Would  it  not  extend  this  note  too  far,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  talent  for 
love-verfes,  I  would  produce  his  Ode,  "  In  praife  of  lady  Bridges,  now 
ladie  Sandes,  on  a  fear  on  her  forehead,"  in  which  the  reader  would 
be  furprifed  to  find  a  delicacy,  rarely  to  be  feen  in  that  early  ftate  of 
our  poetry. 

But  the  reader  will,  probably,  be  ftill  more  entertained  with  fome 
paflages  in  JOCASTA,  a  Tragedie,  (  before- mentioned  )  written  ten 
years  before  the  poem  juft  quoted,  and  acted  at  Gray's  Inn,  1566,  in 
which  he  will  not  only  perceive  the  ftrength  and  harmony,  but  likewife 
the  poetical  fpirit,  of  Spenfer,  who  did  not  publifli  any  of  his  pieces  till 
fourteen  years  afterwards.  The  ftory  is  taken,  and  in  fome  meafure 
tranflated,  from  the  PHOENISS^E  of  Euripides  ;  it  is  written  in  blank 
verfe,  with  chorufies,  none  of  which  are  copied  from  thofe  in  the  PHOE- 
NISS.S.  Before  each  Adi,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  age,  the 
dumb-firm  is  introduced.  In  a£t  2,  a  combat  is  likely  to  enfue,  be- 
tween Eteocles  and  Polynices  j  on  which  occafion  the  chorus,  confifling 
of  four  Theban  dames,  fings  an  Ode,  which  thus  begins. 

O  fierce  and  furious  God  !  whofe  harmefull  harte 
Rejoyceth  moft  to  flied  the  giltlefTe  blood  j 

Whofe 


( 

"  greeney  and  bye,  which  betokeneth  a  feng,  as  if  you 
"  would  fay  GREENE  SONGES.  But  I  muft  tell  you 
te  by  the  way,  that  I  never  redde  any  verfe  which  I 
"  faw  by  authoritie  called  VERLAY,  but  one;  and 
"  that  was  a  long  difcourfe  in  verfes  of  tenne  fylla- 
«  beles,  whereof  the  four  firft  did  rhyme  acrofs  i  and 

Whefe  headie  will  doth  all  the  world  fubvert, 
And  doth  envy  the  pleafaunt  merry  moode 
Of  our  eftate,  that  erft  in  quiet  ftoode  j 
Why  doft  thou  thus  our  harmleffe  towne  annoy 
Which  mightie  Bacchus  governed  in  joye  ? 

Father  of  warre  and  death  !  that  doft  remove 
With  wrathfull  wrecke  from  wofull  mothers  breaft 
The  truftie  pledges  of  her  tender  love  ; 
So  graunt  the  Gods,  that  for  our  final  reft, 
Dame  Venus'  pleafaunt  lookes  may  charm  thee  beft, 
Whereby  when  thou  ftall  all  amazed  ftand, 
The  fword  may  fall  out  of  thy  trembling  hand : 

And  thou  maift  prove  fome  other  way  full  well 
The  bloudie  prowefle  of  thy  mightie  fpeare, 
Wherewith  thou  raifeft  from  the  depths  of  hell, 
The  wrathfull  fprites  of  all  the  furies  there, 
Who  when  they  wake,  doe  wander  everie  where, 
And  never  reft  to  raunge  about  the  coaftes, 
T'  enrich  their  pit  with  fpoile  of  damned  ghoftes. 

And  when  thou  haft  our  fields  forfaken  thus, 
Let  cruell  DISCORDE  beare  thee  companie, 
Engirt  with  fnakes,  and  ferpents  venomous, 
E'en  fhe,  that  can  with  red  vermil'.on  dye 
The  gladfome  greene,  that  flourifli'd  pleafantly, 
And  make  the  greedy  ground  a  drinking  cup 
To  fup  the  blood  of  RIUJ  der'd  bodies  up. 

Yet  th«u  return,  O  Joye,  Sec.  &c. 

VOL.  II.  2  "  the 
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"  the  fyfth  did  anfwere  to  the  fyrft  and  thyrde,  break- 

"  ing  off  there,  and  fo  going  on  to  another  termina- 

"  tion.     Of  this  I  could  fhew  example  of  imitation, 

"  in  myne  owne  verfes  written  to  the  right  honourable 

«  the  lorde  Grey  of  Wilton."     E.  G. 

"  Aftrange  conceit,  avaine  of  new  delight 
Twixt  weale  and  woe,  'twixt  weale  and  bitter  griefe, 
Hath  pricked  foorth  my  haftie  pen  to  write 
This  worthlefle  verfe,  in  hazard  of  reproofe, 
And  to  mine  alder-lieveft  lord  I  muft  indite*.'* 

B.  iii.  c.  x.  f.  xii. 

As  Hellene  when  fhe  fawe  aloft  appeare 
The  Trojane  flames,  and  reach  to  heavens  hight, 
Did  clap  her  hands,  and  joyed  at  that  dolefull  fight. 

Virgil  tells  us,  that  Helen,  while  Troy  was  burn- 
ing, hid  herfelf  for  fear. 

Ilia  Jibi  infe/ios  everfa  ob  Pergama.  Veucros, 
Et  p tenets  Danaunt,  et  deferti  conjugis  iras 
Permetuens,  Troj<e  et  patrise  communis  erynnis, 
Abdiderat  fefey  atque  arts  invifa  fedebat  f. 

Spenfer's  lines  put  me  in  mind  of  a  thought  in 
one  of  Daniel's  fonnets,  which  feems  to  be  copied 
by  Waller. 

*  See  CHEVRAANA,  edit.  1700.  partie  ii.  pag.  241. 
•J-  ,/En.  2.  571. 

Who 


Who  whilil  I  burne  flie  ilngs  at  my  foules  wracke 
Looking  aloft  from  turret  of  her  pride ; 
There  my  foules  tyrant  joyes  her  in  the  facke 
Of  her  owne  feat*.     — '  —    — 

Daniel  here  alludes  to  a  circumftance  related  of 
Nero;  and  Waller  feems  to  have  imitated  Daniel's 
application  of  it. 

Thus  Nero  with  his  harp  in  hand  furvey'd 
His  burning  Rome,  and  as  it  burnt  he  play'd  f. 

B.  iii.  c.  x.  f.  xxxv. 

For  having  filcht  her  bells,  her  up  he  caft 
To  the  wide  world,  and  let  her  fly  alone. 

Here  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  hawking ;  a  diver- 
fion  highly  fafhionable  in  our  author's  age,  to  which 
he  frequently  alludes>  and  from  whence  he  has  drawn 
a  very  great  number  of  comparifons.  The  hawk's 
bells  are  mentioned  afterwards,  . 

Like  as  an  hawke,  that  feeling  herfdf  freed 
From  bells  and  jefles,  which  did  let  her  flight. 

6.  4.  19. 

btr.-jjA  knowledge  of  hunting  and  falconry  was  an  ef- 
fential  requifite  in  accomplifhing  the  character  of  a 

•  44.  f  On  my  lady  Ifabella  playing  on  the  lute. 

Z  2  knight. 


knight*.  Of  all  the  knights  of  the  round  table.  Sir 
Triftram  poffefled  thefe  qualifications  in  the  moft 
eminent  degree.  Sir  Ewaine  is  mentioned  in  the  ro- 
mance Court  Mantel,  as  one, 

Qui  tant  ama  chiens  et  oifeaux\. 

The  prize  at  a  jufting  in  Morte  Arthur  is,  "  a  faire 
"  maiden,  and  a  Jar-Fawcon  J."  But,  in  more  mo- 
dern times,  the  writer  of  the  hiftory  of  Bayard,  de-__ 
fcribing  the  dinner  which  Charles  VIII.  gave  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  at  Lyons,  fays,  "  qu'  il  y  cut  plufieurs 
"  propos  tenus  tant  de  cbiens,  d'  oifauls,  d'  armes, 
<c  que  d' amours  §." 

This  fport  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
firft  ufe  of  it  is  mentioned  about  the  time  of  Alaric 
the  goth,  by  Julius  Firmicus.  It  was  imported  into 
Europe  from  the  turks,  and  other  eaftern  nations, 
where  it  became  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  englim.  It 
appears  in  Julian  Barnes's  Booke  of  Haukyng,  &c.  that 
there  were  hawks  appropriated  to  all  degrees  of  people, 

*  The  very  fenfible  and  ingenious  author  ef  Dialogues  Moral  and  Pol!' 
tical,  [Lond.  1759.  p.  114.]  has  promifed  a  diflertation  on  the  Rife  and 
Genius  of  Chivalry.  Every  reader  of  tafte  will  be  greatly  difappointed,  if 
he  ftould  not  be  fo  good  as  his  word. 

f  La  Curne  de  S.  Palaye.  torn.  2.  p.  62.          J  B.  3.  ch.  20. 
§  Edit.  Godefroi,  ch.  5.  p.  18. 

from 
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from  an  emperor,  down  to  the  holy-water  clerk*. 
To  carry  a  hawk  fair,  was  a  principal  accomplifhmcnt 
of  a  young  nobleman.  Stowe  tells  us,  that  "  in 
**  hunting  and  hawking  many  grave  citizens  [of  Lon- 
"  don]  have  at  this  prefent  great  delight,  and  do  ra- 
"  ther  want  leifure,  than  good  will  to  follow  itf." 
This  diverfion  was  purfued  to  fuch  an  extravagance 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  Sir  Thomas  Monion.  a 
famous  falconer,  was  at  the  charge  of  a  thouiand 
pounds  in  gofhawks,  only  for  one  flight  J.  One  of 
the  claims  at  the  coronation,  flill  kept  up,  is  to  pre- 
fent the  king,  while  at  dinner,  in  Wcftminfter-hall, 
with  a  pair  of  falcons. 

B.  iii.  c.  xi.  INTRGD. 
Aflayes  the  houfe  of  Bufyrane. 

He  feems  to  have  drawn  this  Name  from  Bufiris, 
the  king  of  ./Egypt,  famous  for  his  cruelty  and  in- 
hofpitality. 

B.  iii.  c.  xi.  f.  xxv. 

Her  ample  fhield  fhe  threw  before  her  facej 
And  her  fvvords  point  directing  forward  right, 

*  Printed  by  Caxton,  1486.  cap.  ult. 
•f-  Survey  of  London,  ed.  1616.   pag.  147. 

J  Weldon's  Character  and  Court  of  king  James.  1650.  izmo.  pag.  105. 

AfTaild 
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Aflaild  the  flame,  the  which  eftfoones  gave  place, 
And  did  itfelf  divide  with  equal  fpace, 
That  through  fhe  pafled,     —    — 

The  circumftance  of  the  fire,  mixed  with  a  moft 
noifom  fmoak,  which  prevents  Britomart  from  en- 
tering into  the  Houfe  of  Bufyrane,  is,  I  think,  an  ob- 
ftacle,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Chriftendom:  And  there  are  many  incidents  in  this 
achievement  of  Britomart,  parallel  to  thofe  in  the 
adventure  of  the  Black  Caftle,  and  the  enchanted 
P'ountain. 

Milton,  who  tempered  and  exalted  the  extravagance 
of  romance,  with  the  dignity  of  Homer,  has  given  us 
a  noble  image,  which  like  that  before  us,  feems  to 
have  had  it's  foundation  in  fome  defcription  which 
he  had  met  with  in  books  of  chivalry.  Satan  emerges 
from  the  burning  lake. 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  ftature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 
Driv'n  backward  flope  their  pointing  fpires,  and  roll'd 
In  billows,  leave  i'  th*  midft  a  horrid  vale  *. 

B.  iii.  c.  xii.  f.  i. 

She  heard  a  fhrilling  trompet  found  aloud, 
Signe  of  nighe  battel,  or  got  viftory. 

*  Paradife  Loft.  fc.  I.  v.  m. 

«  After 
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"  After  this  he  heard  the  found  of  drums,  and  the 
"  chearfull  echoes  of  brazen  trumpets  ;  by  which  the 
"  valiaunt  champion  expected  fome  honourable  paf- 
"  time,  or  fome  great  turnament  to  be  at  hand  *." 

B.  iii.  c.  xii.  f.  xli. 
He  bound  that  piteous  lady  prifoner  now  releaft. 

Dr.  Jortin  obferves,  that  Spenfer,  to  the  beft  of  his 
knowledge,  never  ufes  verfes  of  fix  feet,  except  in 
the  laft  line  of  the  ftanza,  and  in  this  place.  But  he 
had  forgot  thefe  inftances, 

And  peril  without  Jhowe ;  therefore  your  hardy  flroke. 

I.     I.    12. 

Again, 

But  whilil  his  ftony  heart  was  toucht  with  tender  ruth. 

4.  12.  13. 
Again, 

Sad  death  revived  with  her  fvveet  Infpeftion. 

4-   12.  34. 

We  meet  with  an  alexandrine  in  the  Samfen  Ago- 
nifteSy  which  I  believe  was  not  left  fo  by  the  author. 

But  I  god's  counfel  have  not  kept,  his  holy  fecret 
Prefumptuoufly  have  publiuVd,  &c  f. 

*  Sev.  Champ,  b.  r.  ch.  5.  •{•  497. 

The 


(  1 66  ) 
The  preceding  line  is, 

The  mark  of  fool  fet  on  his  front  ? 
Perhaps  we  fliould  read, 

The  mark  of  fool  fet  on  his  front  ?  but  I 
God's  counfel  have  not  kept,  his  holy  fecret 
Prefumptuoufly  have  publifh'd,  &c. 

To  return  to  the  line  of  this  remark. 

He  bound  that  piteous  lady  prifoner  now  releaft. 

It  is  probable  that  Prifoner  was  abfurdly  thrown 
in  by  the  printers ;  and  as  the  meafure  is  preferved, 
fo  is  the  fenfe  equally  clear,  if  not  more  fo,  without 
it.  A  poet  who  read  Spenfer  with  true  tafte,  Mr. 
James  Thomfon,  had  {truck  it  out,  and  I  fuppofe  for 
this  reafon,  in  his  Spenfer,  as  fuperfluous. 

B.  iv.  c.  ii.  f.  ii. 

Such  mufick  is  wife  words  with  time  CONCERTED. 

CONCENTED,  from  the  fubftantive  concent,  which 
is  often  repeated  in  our  author. 

All  which  together  fung  full  chearfully 

A  lay  of  loves  delight  with  fweet  CONCENT. 

3.  12.  5. 
And  in  Virgil's  Gnatt 

But 
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But  the  fmall  birds  in  their  wide  boughs  embowring, 
Chaunted  their  fundry  tunes  with  fvveet  CONCENT*. 

Probably   in    the  Epithalamion^    where    Spenfer    is 
fpeaking  of  many  birds  finging  together, 

So  goodly  all  agree  with  fweet  con/ent, 

Inftead  ofcorrfent,  we  fhould  read  CONCENT-]-.  Milton 
ufes  the  word  in  his  poem,  at  a  Solemn  Muftct 

That  undifturbed  fong  of  pure  CONCENT 
Aye  fung  before  the  fapphire- colour d  throne. 

As  it  has  been  reftored  inftead  of  content,  v.pon  the  beft 
authority,  in  the  late  very  ufeful  edition  of  Milton's 
poetical  works. 

Our  author  has  concent  in   the  Hymne  in  Honour  of 
Beautle. 

For  love  is  a  celeftial   harmonic 

Of  likewife  harts  compofd  of  ftarrcs  CONCENT. 

Almoft  in  the  fame  fenfe,  confent  fhould  be  read  CON- 
CENT in  this  paflage  of  Jonlbn. 

*  The  verfes  in  the  original  are, 

At  volucrcs  patulis  refidentes  dulcia  ramis 
Carmina  per  varies  edunt  refonantia  cantos.  v.  144. 

Which  I  produce,  to  ftew,  that  the  word  was  dilated  to  Spenfer  by 
CANTUS  in  the  latin. 

f  Ver.  497. 
Vot.  II.  A  a  When 


When  lookd  the  yeare  at  bell 

So  like  a  feaft  ? 
Or  were  affaires  in  tune, 
By  all  the  fphears  confent,  fo  in  the  heat  of  June  *  ? 

B.  iv.  c.  ii.  f.  xlv. 

As  me  fate  carelefle  by  a  cryftall  flood, 

Combing  her  golden  locks,  as  feemd  her  good :  — 

And  unawares  upon  her  laying  holde. 

Thus  Dulcippa  is  forcibly  carried  away  by  the 
knight  of  the  two  heads.  "  So  fitting  down  upon  a 
"  green  banke  under  the  fhaddow  of  a  myrtle  tree, 
"  (he  pulled  a  golden  cawl  from  her  head,  wherein 
"  her  hair  was  wrapped,  and  taking  out  from  her 
"  cryftalline  breaft  an  ivory  comb,  fhe  began  to 
"  combe  her  hair,  &c  f."  Milton's  image  of  Ligea, 
in  Comus,  was  drawn,  and  improved,  from  fome  ro- 
mantic defer iption  of  this  kind. 

By  faire  Ligea's  golden  combe, 
Wherewith  fhe  fits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  foft  alluring  locks. 

B.  iv.  c.  vii.  f.  vii. 
Is  this  the  faith  ?     —    —  —    — 

*  Efitbalamitn  on  Mr.  Wefton,  &c.       f  Seven  Champ,  b.  2.  c.  16. 

The 


The  fecret  hiftory  of  this  allegory,  is  evidently  the 
difgrace  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  a  criminal  amour 
with  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour.  The 
lady  was  brought  to  bed  in  the  court,  and  Sir  Walter 
was  difmiffed.  The  queen's  anger  on  this  occafion  was 
extremely  natural.  Nothing  more  ftrongly  charac- 
terifes  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  queen's  mind 
than  the  account  given  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  of  the 
firft  appearance  and  reception  of  the  young  lord 
Mountjoy  at  court.  **  He  was  then  much  about 
twenty  yeares  of  age,  brown  haired,  of  a  fweet  face, 
and  of  a  moft  neate  compofure,  tall  in  his  perfon. 
The  queene  was  then  at  White-hall,  and  at  dinner, 
whither  he  came  to  fee  the  fafhion  of  the  court ;  and 
the  queene  had  foone  found  him  out,  and  with  a  kind 
of  affe&ed  favour,  afked  her  carver  what  he  was :  He 
anfwered  he  knew  him  not ;  infomuch  that  an  enquiry 
was  made  from  one  to  another,  who  he  might  be  j 
'till  at  length  it  was  told  the  queene,  he  was  brother 
to  the  lord  William  Mountjoy.  This  enquirie,  with 
the  eye  of  her  majeftie  fixed  upon  him,  as  fhe  was  wont 
to  doe,  and  to  daunt  men  £he  knew  not,  ftirred  the 
blood  of  the  young  gentleman,  infomuch  as  his  colour 
went  and  came,  which  the  queene  obferving,  called 
unto  him,  and  gave  him  her  hand  to  kifie,  encou- 
raging him  with  gracious  words  and  new  lookes :  and 
A  a  2  fo 
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fo  diverting  her  fpeech  to  the  lords  and  ladyes,  (he 
faid  that  fhe  no  fooner  obferved  him,  but  (he  knew 
there  was  in  him  fome  noble  blood,  with  fome  other 
expreflions  of  pitty  towards  his  houfe  j  and  then  againe 
demanding  his  name,  fhe  faid,  faile  you  not  to  come 
to  the  court,  &c  *•"  Was  it  the  Queen  or  the  Wo- 
man who  thus  offered  her  hand  to  be  kitted,  and 
who  thus  excited  and  enjoyed  the  ftruggles  of  bafhful- 
nefs,  in  this  beautiful  and  unexperienced  youth?  I 
might  add,  that  this  triumph  over  modefty  does  not 
difcover  much  delicacy  or  fenfibility. 

B.  iv.  c.  iii.  f.  i. 
Speaking  of  mankind, 
That  every  howre  they  knocke  at  deathes  gate. 

This  recalls  to  my  memory  a  beautiful  image  of 
Sackvill,  in  his  Induftion  to  the  Mirror  of  Magijlrates^ 
concerning  the  figure  of  OLD  AGE. 

His  withred  fift  ftill  knocking  at  death's  dore. 

Which  perhaps  is  not  more  expreffive  than  Chaucer's 
reprefentation  of  ELBE,  or  old  age.  After  telling  us 
that  Diftrefs,  Sicknefs,  &c.  always  abide  in  her  court, 
and  are  her  fenators,  he  adds, 

*  Fragment*  Regalia,  Quo,  1641.  pag,  36,  MOUNTJOT. 

The 


The  day  and  night  her  to  torment 
With  cruell  deth  they  her  prefent ; 
And  tellen  her  erlich  and  late, 
That  Deth  ftondeth  armed  at  her  gate. 

Death's  door  was  a  common  phrafe  in  approved  au- 
thors, and  occurs  in  our  tranflation  of  the  pfalms. 
"  They  were  even  hard  at  death's  door  *."  It  oc- 
curs again,  i.  8.  27.  i.  10.  27. 

B.  iv.  c.  iii.  f.  iii. 
Thefe  warlike  champions  all  in  armour-sHiNE. 

SHINE  is  likewife  ufed  as  a  fubftantive  in  Harring- 
ton's Ariofto, 

—    —    The  SHINE  of  armour  bright  f. 

And  in  the  pfalms.     "  His  lightenings  gave  SHINE 
«e  unto  the  world  J." 

In  Milton's  Comus  we  read  SHEEN  as  a  fubftantive, 
which,  as  I  remember,  was  generally  ufed  as  an  ad- 
je&ive  in  our  antient  poets. 

But  far  above,  in  fpangled  SHEEN. 
And  in  the  Ode  on  Chr't/l's  Nrtivhy, 
Thron'd  in  casleftial  SHEEN. 


*  Pf.  108,  v,  *8.         f  37.  15,          f  Pf.  97.  4. 

Alfo 


Alfo  in  his  Epitaph  on  the  Marchionefs  ofWlnchejler. 
With  thee  there  clad  in  radiant  SHEEN. 

As  Milton  is  fmgular  in  the  ufage  of  SHEEN,  the 
word  SHEEN  ufed  as  a  fubftantive  in  a  fonnet  fup- 
pofed  by  Dr.  Birch  *  to  be  written  by  Milton,  ought 
to  be  admitted  as  an  internal  argument  in  favour  of 
that  hypothefis. 

B.  iv.  c.  iv.  f.  xii. 

Againft  the  turneiment  which  is  not  long. 

The  fame  mode  of  fpeaking  occurs  in  the  verfe 
which  is  the  burthen  of  the  fong  in  the  Protbalamion. 

Againft  the  bridale  day  which  is  not  long. 
i.  e.  "  approaching,  near  at  hand." 

B.  iv.  c.  viii.  f.  xxix. 
More  hard  for  hungry  fteed  t*  abftaine  from  pleafant  tare. 

LARE  fignifies  a  bed.  Junius  interprets  it  cubile 
cervi',  and  the  LAIR  of  a  deer,  is  a  term  of  hunting 
ftill  known  and  ufed.  Thus  Drayton, 

—    —    —    Now  when  the  hart  doth  heare 
The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  vent  [  fcent  ]  his  fecret 


*  Life  of  Milton,  prefixed  to  his  Profe  Works,  vol.  I. 
f  Polyolb.  Song.  13. 


It  is  ufed  by  Milton, 

—    —    —     Out  of  the  ground  uprofe, 

As  from  his  LAIR,  the  wild  beaft,  where  he  wons 

In  foreft  wild,  in  thicket,  &c  *. 

Yet  it  here  feems  to  be  ufed  for  pa/lure  or  grafs ; 
in  which  however  a  bed  may  be  made.  So  again 
below,  f.  51. 

This  giant's  fonne  that  lies  there  on  the  LAIRS 
An  headleffe  heap.     —    —    — 

B.  iv.  c.  ix.  ARC. 

The  SQUIRE  OF  LOWE  DECREE  relcaft 
Paeana  takes  to  wife. 

The  Squire  of  Lo  Degree,  is  the  title  of  an  old  ro- 
mance, mentioned  together  with  Sir  Huon  of  Bor- 
deaux ;  which,  as  we  remarked  before,  is  fpoken  of 
among  a  catalogue  of  antient  books,  in  the  letter 
concerning  queen  Elizabeth's  entertainment  at  Ke- 
nel  worth. 

It  feems  to  have  been  a  phrafe  commonly  known 
and  ufed  about  this  time,  by  the  following  fpeech  of 
Fluellen  in  Shakefpeare.  "  You  called  me  yefterday 

*  Paradife  Loft.  7.  457. 

"  Mountain- 


Mountain-fquire  ;   but  I  will  make  you  to  day  a 

3d?  3: 


*      aiJsis  *i/K 


-L>.  1V»    C«  X.    1.  yl« 

:--vT-m  30>ui  jft&I&to/JSM  /d 
—    —    —    —    —    —    —    Did  arife 

On  ftately  pillours  framd  afer  the  doricke  guife. 

Although  the  roman,  or  grecian  archite&ure,  did 
not  begin  to  prevail  in  England  till  the  time  of  Inigo 
Jones,  yet  our  communication  with.  the  italians,  and 
our  imitation  of  their  manners,  produced  fome  fpeci- 
mens  of  that  ftyle  much  earlier.  Perhaps  the  earlieft 
is  Somerfet-houfe,  in  the  Strand,  built  about  the  year 
1549,  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  uncle  to  Edward  VI. 
The  monument  of  bifhop  Gardiner  in  Winchefter 
cathedral,  made  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  about  1555, 
is  decorated  with  ionic  pillars.  Spenfer's  verfes  here 
quoted,  bear  an  allufion  to  fome  of  thefe  fafhionable 
improvements  in  building,  which,  at  this  time,  were 
growing  more  and  more  into  efteem.  Thus  alfo  bi- 
{hop  Hall,  who  wrote  about  the  fame  time,  viz. 
1598. 

There  findeft  thou  feme  ftately  doricke  frame, 
Or  neat  ionicke  worke  f.     •*—     —     — 

But  thefe  ornaments  were  often  abfurdly  introduced 

«  K,  Hen.  V.  aft.  ^fc.  f/      '  ^B.  5.  f.  2, 

into 


into  the  old  gothic  ftyle  ;  as  in  the  magnificent  portico 
of  the  fchools  at  Oxford,  erected  about  the  year  1613, 
where  the  builder,  in  a  gothic  edifice,  has  affectedly 
difphyed  his  univerfal  (kill  in  the  modern  architecture, 
by  giving  us  all  the  five  orders  together.  However, 
moft  of  the  great  buildings  of  queen  Elizabeth's  rei^a 
have  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  themfclves,  both  in  form  and 
finifhing  ;  where,  though  much  of  the  old  gothic  is  re- 
tained, and  great  part  of  the  new  tafte  is  adopted, 
yet  neither  predominates  ;  while  both,  thus  indiftinctly 
blended,  compofe  a  fantaftic  fpecies,  hardly  reducible 
to  any  clafs  or  name.  One  of  it's  characteriftics  is 
the  affectation  of  large  and  lofty  windows  ;  where, 
fays  Bacon,  "  you  fliall  have  fometimes  fairs  houfes, 
"  fo  full  of  glafs,  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  be- 
"  come,  to  be  out  of  the  fun,  &c  *." 

After  what  has  been  here  incidentally  faid  on  this  fub- 
ject,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  trace  it  higher,  and  to  give 
feme  obfervations,  on  the  beginning  and  progreffive 
ftate  of  architecture  in  England,  down  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  A  period,  in  which,  or  thereabouts, 
the  true  gothic  ftyle  is  fuppofed  to  have  expired. 

The  normans,  at  the  conqueft,  introduced  arts 
and  civility.  The  churches,  before  this,  were  of 

*  ESSAYES,  iii. 
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timber,  or  otherwife  of  very  mean  contraction. 
The  conqueror  imported  a  more  magnificent,  though 
not  a  different,  plan,  and  erected  feveral  {lately 
churches  and  caftles  *.  He  built  more  than  thirty 
monafteries,  among  which  were  the  noble  abbies  of 
Battel  and  Selby.  He  granted  a  charter  to  Mauritius, 
bimop  of  London,  for  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  church 
with  ftone  brought  out  of  Normandy.  He  built  the 
white  tower,  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  ftyle 
then  ufed,  confided  of  round  arches,  round-headed 
windows,  and  round  mafly  pillars,  with  a  fort  of  re- 
gular capital  and  bafe,  being  an  adulteration,  or  a 
rude  imitation,  of  the  genuine  grecian  or  roman 
manner.  This  has  been  named  the  Saxon  Stile,  being 
the  national  architecture  of  our  faxon  anceftors,  be- 
fore the  conqueft :  for  the  normans,  only  extended 
its  proportions,  and  enlarged  its  fcale.  But  I  fuppofe, 
at  that  time,  it  was  the  common  architecture  of  all 
Europe.  Of  this  ftyle  many  fpecimens  remain :  the 
tranfept  of  Winchefter  cathedral,  built  1080  :  the 
two  towers  of  Exeter  cathedral,  1112:  Chrift-church 
cathedral  at  Oxford  j  1 180  :  the  nave  of  Glocefter  ca- 
thedral, iioo:  with  many  others.  The  moft  com- 

*  Videas  ubique  in  villis  ecclefias,  in  vicis  et  urbibus  monaftei  ia. 
NOVO  XDIFICANDI  GENERE  exfurgere."  Will.  Malmefbur.  Rex  Will- 
kclmus.  De  Geft.  Reg.  Ang.  1,  3.  p.  57.  fol.  Lond.  1596.  cd.  Savil. 
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plete  monuments  of  it  I  can  at  prefent  recollect  are, 
the  church  of  St.   Crofs  near  Winchefter,   built  by 
Henry  de  Bloys,    1130;    and   the  abbey  church  at 
Rumfey,  in  Hampfhire  :  efpecially  the  latter,  built  by 
the  fame  princely  benefactor.     Another  evidence  of 
this  ftyle,  is  a  circular  feries  of  zig-zag  fculpture,  ap- 
plied as  a  facing  to  porticos  and  other  arches.     The 
ftyle  which  fucceeded  to  this  was  not  the  abfolute  Gothic^ 
or Gothic  fimply  fo  called,  but  a  fort  of  Gothic  SAXON, 
in.  which  the  pure  Saxon  began  to  receive  fome  tinc- 
ture of  the  Saracen  fafhion.     In  this  the  mafly  rotund 
column  became  fplit  into  a  clufter  of  agglomerated 
pilafters,  preferving  a  bafe  and  capital,  as  before ;  and 
the  fliort  round-headed  window,  was  lengthened  into 
a  narrow  oblong  form,  with  a  pointed  top,  in  every 
refpecl:  much  in  the  fhape  of  a  lancet  j  often  decorated, 
in  the  infide,  with  /lender  pillars.     Thefe  windows 
we  frequently  find,  three  together,  the  center  one  be- 
ing higher  than  the  two  lights  on  each  fide.     This  (tile 

commenced  about  1200,     Another  of  its  marks  is  a 

.'if  *.'...- f 
feries  of  fmall,  low,  and  clofe  arch-work,  fometimes 

with  a  pointed  head,  placed  on  outfide  fronts,  for  a 
finifliing ;  as  in  the  weft  end  of  Lincoln  and  Rochefter 
cathedrals,  and  in  the  end  of  the  fouthern  tranfept  of 
that  of  Canterbury.  In  this  {tile,  to  mention  no  more, 
is  Salisbury  cathedral.  Here  we  find  indeed  the  point- 

uvfcci  .b.j'dt ;  i  .onoJ  -^'  .\>  ...        A  -f,^-^    *'--i.-t-x    . 
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ed  arch,  and  the  angular,  though  fimple,  vaulting ; 
but  ftill  we  have  not  in  fuch  edifices  of  the  improved 
or  SAXON  Gothic,  the  Ramified  Window,  one  diftin- 
guiftiing  chara&eriftic  of  the  abfolute  Gothic  *.  It 
is  difficult  to  define  thefe  gradations ;  but  ftill  harder 
to  explain  conjectures  of  this  kind  in  writing,  which 
require  ocular  demonftration,  and  a  converfation  on 
the  fpot,  to  be  clearly  proved  and  illuftrated. 

The  ABSOLUTE  GOTHIC,  or  that  which  is  free 
from  all  Saxon  mixture,  began  with  ramified  windows, 
of  an  enlarged  dimenfion,  divided  into  feveral  lights, 
and  branched  out  at  the  top  into  a  multiplicity  of 
whimfical  fhapes  and  compartments,  after  the  year 
1300.  The  crufades  had  before  dictated  the  pointed 
arch,  which  was  here  ftill  preferred  ;  but  befides  the 
alteration  in  the  windows,  fantaftic  capitals  to  the 
columns,  and  more  ornament  in  the  vaulting  and 
other  parts,  were  introduced.  Of  this  fafhion  the 
body  of  Winchefter  cathedral,  built  by  that  munificent 
encourager  of  all  public  works,  William  of  Wykeham, 
about  the  year  1390,  will  afford  the  jufteft  idea.  But 
a  tafte  for  a  more  ornamental  ftilc,  had,  for  fome 
time  before,  began  to  difcover  itfelf.  This  appears 

*  They  then  feem  to  have  had  no  idea  ofaGREAT  E 'after n  or  Wtjlcrn 
Window. 

from 


from  the  choir  of  St.  Mary's  church  at  Warwick, 
begun*,  at  leaft,  before  Wykeham's  improvements  at 
Winchefter,  and  remarkable  for  a  freedom  and  ele- 
gance unknown  before.  That  certain  refinements  in 
architecture  began  to  grow  fafhionable  early  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  perhaps  before,  we  learn  from  Chaucer's 
defcription  of  the  ftrudlure  of  his  Houfe  of  Fame. 

And  eke  the  hall  and  everie  boure, 
Without  peeces  or  joynings, 

But  many  fubtell  compaffings 
.     ,   ,       .          ,     .        . 
As  habennes  and  pinnacles, 

Imageries  and  tabernacles, 

I  fawe,  and  full  eke  of  v/indowes-f. 

'.<»W; 

And  afterwards, 
bsfrnoq  *  ; 

ibbrb  I  needeth  not  you  more  to  tellen, 


j"-  •on,,  Of  thefe 

Ne  of  compaces  ne  of  carvings, 
srfr-ri       ^T  ,    ,     .  .  -    ! 

Ne  now  the  hacking  in  mafonnes, 

nJfd    i  j  •          •    + 

As  corbetts  and  imageries  J. 


jjfl  And  in  an  old  poem,  called  Pierce  the  Plowman's. 
Creede  §,  written  perhaps  before  Chaucer's,  where  the 
author  is  defcribing  an  abbey-church. 

*  Viz.  1341.  finiflied  before  1395.     Dugdale's  Warwicldh.  p,  345. 
;   'f  B.  3.  fol.  267.  col.  2.  edit.  Speght.       J  Ibid.  fol.  verfo.  col.  2. 
§  Sec  more  of  this  below. 

Than 


Than  I  munte  me  forth  the  MINSTRE  for  to  knowen. 
And  awayted  a  woon,  wohderly  well  ybild ; 
With  arches  on  everich  half,  and  bellyche  ycorven 
With  crochetes  on  corneres,  with  knottes  of  gold. 
Wyd  windowes  yvvrought,  ywriten  full  thicke. 

***#*****         *         •* 

Tombes  upon  tabernacles,  tyld  opon  loft, 
Houfed  in  homes,  harde  fett  abouten 
Of  armed  alabauftre.     —    —    _^_    __ 

Thefe  innovations,  at  length,  were  moft  beauti- 
fully ditplayed  in  the  roof  of  the  divinity-fchool  at 
Oxford,  which  began  to  be  built,  1427.  The  uni- 
verfity,  in  their  letters  to  Kempe,  Bifhop  of  London, 
quoted  by  Wood  *,  fpeak  of  this  edifice  as  of  one  of 
the  miracles  of  the  age  :  They  mention,  particularly, 
"  Ornamenta  ad  naturalis  cosli  iroaginem  variis  pic- 
"  turis,  fubtiliquc  artificio,  caelata:  valvarum  fingu- 
"  lariflima  opera :  Turricularum  apparatum,  &c." 
Yet  even  here,  there  is  nothing  of  that  minute  finifli- 
ing  which  afterwards  appeared  :  there  is  frill  a  manlnefs, 
though  great  intricacy  and  variety.  About  .the  fame 
time  the  collegiate  church  of  Fotheringay  in  North- 
hamptondiire,  was  defigned  ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
orders  f  of  Henry  VI.  delivered  to  the  architect,  how 

*  Hift.  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  lib.  z.  pag.  7.2. 
•j-  In  Dugdale's  MonafHcon.  vol.  3.  pag.   163. 

much 


much  their  notions  in  architecture  were  improved. 
The  ORNAMENTAL  Gothic^  at  length  received  its 
confummation,  about  1441  *,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
fame  king's  college  at  Cambridge.  Here,  ftrength 
united  with  ornament,  or  fubftance  with  elegance, 
feems  to  have  ceafed.  Afterwards,  what  I  would  call 
the  FLORID  Gothic  arofe,  the  firft  confiderable  appear- 
ance of  which  was  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  at 
Windfor,  begun  by  Edward  IV.  about  f  14803  and 
which  laftly,  was  completed  in  the  fuperb  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  at  Wcftininfter. 

The  FLORID  Gothic  diftinguifhes  itfelf  by  an  exu- 
berance of  decoration,  by  roofs  where  the  moft  deli- 
cate fretwork  is  exprefTed  in  ftone  ;  and  by  a  certain 
lightnefs  of  finifhing,  as  in  the  roof  of  the  J  choir  of 
Glocefter,  where  it  is  thrown,  like  a  web  of  embroi- 
dery, over  the  old  Saxon  vaulting.  Many  monu- 

*  It  was  not  finiflied  till  feme  years  after  :  but  a  defcription  and  plan 
of  the  intended  fabric  may  be  feen  in  the  king's  Will.  Stovvc's  Annals, 
by  Howes,  1614.  pag.  479.  feq. 

•j-  Ailimole's  Order  of  the  Garter,  feel.  2.  ch.  4.  pag.  136. 

J  About  the  year  1470.     The  words  of  the  Infcription  on  the  in« 
fide  of  the  arch  by  which  we  enter  the  choir,  are  remarkable. 
Hoc  quod  DIGESTUM  fpecularis,  opufque  POLITUM, 
Tullii  haec  ex  onere  Seabrooke  abbate  jubente. 
The  tower  was  built  at  the  fame  time.    The  lady's  chapel  foon  after, 
about  1490. 
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mental  {brines,  fo  well  calculated  on  account  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  plan  to  admit  a  multiplicity  of  deli- 
cate ornaments  highly  finifhed,  afford  exquifite  fpeci- 
mens  of  this  ftile.  The  moft  remarkable  one  I  can 
recollect,  is  that  of  bimop  Fox,  at  Winchefter ; 
which,  before  it  was  ftripped  of  its  images  and  the 
painted  glafs  *  which  filled  part  of  its  prefent  open- 
work, muft  have  been  a  moft  beautiful  fpeclracle. 
How  quickly  toinb-archUe&ure  improved  in  this  way, 
maybe  feen  by  two  futnptuous, (brines  in  the  fame 
church,  which  ftand  oppofite  each  other;  thofe  of 
biftiop  Waynflete,  and  cardinal  Beaufort.  The  bi- 
fhop's  is  evidently  conftrutSled  in  imitation  of  the  car- 
dinal's :  but  being  forty  years  later,  is  infinitely  richer 
in  the  variegation  of  its  fretted  roof,  and  the  profu- 
fion  of  its  ornamented  fpire-work  |.  The  fcreen  be- 
hind the  altar,  in  the  fame  cathedral,  built  1525,  far 
fuperior  to  that  at  St.  Alban's,  is  alfo  a  ftriking  pattern 
of  this  workmanfliip.  We  have  fome  epifcopal  thrones 

*  It  was  broke  and  deftroyed  by  the  Preflbyteirians,  1643,  as  appears 
by  a  pafiage  in  Mercurius  Ruflicus,  pag.  214.  It  is  not  commonly  known 
or  obferved  that  this  fhrine  wv.s  thus  curioufly  glazed. 

•f-  Waynflete  died  1486.  Hew  greatly  tomb-archite£lure  within  i^o 
years,  continued  to  alter,  appears  frcm  an  exprefllon  in  Berthelette's 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Gowcr's  CanfiJJlo  Amantis,  1554.  "  Gower  pre- 
pared for  his  bones  a  reftynge  place  in  the  monafterie  of  St.  Marie  Overee, 
where  fomewhat  after  the  OLD-FASHION  he  lieth  right  fumptuoufly. 

buried."     Gower  died  1402. 

- 
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highly  executed  in  this  tafte.  Such  is  that  at  Wells, 
built  by  bifliop  Beckington,  1450  :  and  that  at  Exeter 
by  bifliop  Boothe,  who  fucceeded  to  the  fee,  1466. 
The  firft  is  of  wood,  painted  and  gilded  ;  the  latter 
is  likewife  of  wood,  but  painted  in  imitation,  and  has 
the  effect,  of  {tone.  They  are  both  very  lofty  and 
light.  Moft  of  the  churches  in  Somerfetfliire,  which 
are  remarkably  elegant,  are  in  the  ftile  of  the  FLORID 
Gothic.  The  reafon  is  this :  Somerfetfliire,  in  the 
civil  wars  between  York  and  J^ancafter,  was  ftrongly 
and  entirely  attached  to  the  Lancaftrian  party.  In  re- 
ward for  this  fervice,  Henry  VII.  when  he  came  to 
the  crown,  rebuilt  their  churches.  The  tower  of 
Glocefter  cathedral,  and  the  towers  of  the  churches  of 
Taunton  and  Glaftonbury,  and  of  a  parochial  church 
at  Wells,  are  confpicuous  examples  of  this  fafhion. 
Moft  of  the  churches  of  this  reign  are  known,  betides 
other  diftincuons,  by  latticed  battlements,  and  broad 
open  windows.  In  this  ftile  Henry  VIII.  built  the  pa- 
lace of  *  Nonfuch  ;  and  cardinal  Wolfey,  Hampton- 
court,  Whitehall,  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  and  the 
tomb-houfe,  at  Wind  for. 

*  See  a  crtt  of  its  front,  perhaps  the  only  reprefentation  of  it  extant, 
in  Speed's  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  1614.  fol.  pag.  jr. 
Map  of  Surrey.  In  the  fame  is  a  cutt  of  Richmond  Palace,  built  by 
Henry  VII. 
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I  cannot  more  clearly  recapitulate  or  illuftrate  what 
has  been  faid,  than  by  obferving,  that  the  feals  of  our 
englifh  monarchs,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  dif- 
play  the  tafte  of  architecture  which  refpeclively  pre- 
vailed under  feveral  fubfequent  reigns ;  and  confe- 
quently  convey,  as  at  one  comprehenfive  view,  the 
feries  of  its  fucceflive  revolutions  :  infomuch,  that  if 
no  real  models  remained,  they  would  be  fuificient  to 
(hew  the  modes  and  alterations  of  building  in  Eng- 
land *.  In  thefe  each  king  is  reprefented  fitting  en- 
fhrined  amid  a  fumptuous  pile  of  architecture.  Henry 

III.  1259,    appears  feated  amidft  an  afTemblage  of 
arches  of  the  round  Saxon  formf.     So  are  his  fuccef- 
fors  Edward  I.  and  II.     Edward  III.  1330,  is  the  firft 
whofe  feal  exhibits  pointed  Saracen  arches  ;  but  thofe, 
of  his  firft  feal  at  leaft  J,  are  extremely  fimple.     In 
the  feals  of  Richard  II.  1378,  and  his  fuccefibr  Henry 

IV.  we  find  Gothic  arches  of  a  more  complicated  con- 
ftru6tion.     At  length  the  feal  of  Henry  V.  1412,  is 
adorned  with  a  ftill  more  artificial  fabric.     And  laftly, 
in  the  feals  of  Edward  V.  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII. 
we  difcern  a  more  open,  and  lefs  pointed  Gothic. 

I  fubjoin  fome  general  obfervations.  The  towers 
in  Saxon  cathedrals  were  not  always  intended  for  bells. 

*  See  Speed's  hiftory,  &c.  fol.  London,  1627.  f  See  his  fe- 

cond  feal,  Speed,  pag.  547.         J  See  bis  fecond  feal,  Speed,  pag.  584. 

They 
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They  were  calculated  to  produce  the  effe£l  of  the 
louver,  or  open  lantern,  in  the  infide ;  and,  on  this 
account,  were  originally  continued  open  almoft  to  the 
covering.  It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  tower  of 
Winchefter  cathedral,  which  is  remarkably  thick  and 
fhort,  was  left  as  the  foundation  for  a  projected  fpire  : 
but  this  idea  never  entered  into  the  plan  of  the  archi- 
tect. Nearly  the  whole  infide  of  this  tower  was  for- 
merly feen  from  below ;  and  for  that  reafon,  its  fide- 
arches,  or  windows,  of  the  firft  ftory  at  leaft,  are  arti- 
ficially wrought  and  ornamented.  With  this  fole  ef- 
fect in  view,  the  builder  faw  no  neceffity  to  carry  it 
higher.  An  inftance  of  this  vifibly  fubfifts  at  pre- 
fent,  in  the  infide  of  the  tower  of  the  neighbouring 
Saxon  church  of  St.  Crofs,  built  about  the  fame  time. 
The  fame  effecl:  was  at  firft  defigned  at  Salifbury; 
where,  for  the  fame  purpofe  folely,  was  a  fhort  tower, 
the  end  of  which  is  eafily  difcerned  by  critical  obfer- 
vers;  being  but  little  higher  than  the  roof  of  the 
church,  and  of  lefs  refined  workmanfhip  than  that 
additional  part  on  which  the  prefent  fpire  is  conftruft- 
ed.  Many  other  examples  might  be  pointed  out. 
This  gave  the  idea  for  the  beautiful  lanterns  at  Peter- 
borough and  Ely. 

'••*  •• 
Spires  were  never  ufed  till  the  Saracen  mode  took 

place.     I  think  we  find  none  before  1200.    The  fpire 

of 


of  old  St.  Paul's  was  finifhed  1221  *.  That  of  Salif- 
bury,  as  appears  from  a  late  furvey  -f,  and  other  proofs, 
was  not  included  in  the  plan  of  the  builder,  and  was 
raifed  many  years  after  the  church  was  completed. 
The  fpire  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  about  1278  J.  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren  informs  us,  that  the  architects  of 
this  period,  "  thought  height  the  greateft  magnifi- 
cence. Few  ftones,  adds  he,  were  ufed,  but  what  a 
man  might  carry  up  a  ladder  on  his  back,  from  fcaf- 
fold  to  fcafFold,  though  they  had  pullies,  and  fpoked 
wheels  upon  occafion  j  but  having  rejected  cornices, 
they  had  no  need  of  great  engines.  Stone  upon  ftone 
was  eafily  piled  up  to  great  heights ;  therefore  the 
pride  of  their  work  was  in  pinnacles  and  fteeples. 
The  Gothic  way  carried  all  their  mouldings  perpendi- 
cular ;  fo  that  they  had  nothing  elfe  to  do,  but  to  fpire 
up  all  they  could."  He  adds,  Ci  they  affected  fteeples, 
though  the  Saracens  themfelves  ufed  cupolas  §."  But 
with  fubmiflion  to  fuch  an  authority,  I  cannot  help 
being  of  opinion,  that,  though  the  Saracens  themfelves 
ufed  cupolas,  the  very  notion  of  a  fpire  was  brought 
from  the  eaft,  where  pyramidical  ftruclures  were  com- 
mon, and  fpiral  ornaments  were  the  fafhionable  de- 
corations of  their  mofques,  as  may  be  feen  to  this  day. 

*  Dugdale's  St.  Paul's,   pag.  iz.  j-  Survey,  Sec.  by  Price. 

J  Willis's  Mitr.  Abk,  v.  i.  p.  2-^9.          §   Wren's  Parcntalia,  p.  305. 

What 
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What  the  fame  celebrated  nrtift  immediately  fuhjoins, 
that  the  ufe  of  glafs  introduced  mullions  into  windows, 
is  very  probable.  At  leaft  it  contributed  to  multiply 
the  ramifications;  efpccially  the  ufe  of  painted  glafs; 
where  the  different  ftainings  .  were  by  this  means 
{hewn  to  better  advantage,  and  different  {lories  and 
figures  required  feparate  compartments. 

Soon  after  the  year  1200,  they  began  in  England, 
to  cover  the  facades,  or  weft  ends  of  cathedrals,  with 
niches  and  rows  of  ftatues  large  as  the  life.  The  firft 
example  of  this  kind  is,  I  think,  at  Salifbury ;  for 
that  of  Litchfield  is  too  rich  to  be  of  equal  antiquity  *. 
The  weft  end  of  Wells  cathedral  was  perhaps  intend- 
ed to  yye  with  that  of  Salifbury,  in  the  fame  decora- 
tions ;  being  in  a  bordering  county,  and  erected  after 
it,  14021-  h  is  in  fine .  prefervation,  and  exhibits  a 
curious  fpecimen  of  the.ftate  of  ftatuary  at  that  time. 
The  weft  front  of  Exeter,  adorned  in  this  tafte  by 
bifhop  Grandifon,  1 340,  is  far  inferior  to  any  of  the 
other  three.  That  of  the  abbey  church  at  Bath,  is 
light  and  elegant;  but  is  much  more  modern  than 

*  It  was  built  at  leaft  before  1400.  For  the  fpire  of  St.  Michael's 
church  in  Coventry,  fini/hed  about  1395,  is  manifeftly  a  copy  of  the 
ftyle  of  its  two  fpires.  Sail/bury  church  was  begun  in  1217,  and  finifli- 
cd  in  1256. 

•f  This  date  :s  on  the  authority  of  Willis,  Mitr.  Abb.  vol.  2.  375. 

thofe 
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thofe  I  have  mentioned  ;  being  begun  and  finiflied  but 
a  few  years  before  the  diffolution  of  the  abbey  *. 

Thefe  hafty  remarks  are  fubmitted  to  the  candour 
of  the  curious,  by  One,  who,  befides  other  defects 
which  render  him  difqualified  for  fuch  a  difquifition, 
is  but  little  acquainted  with  the  terms  and  principles 

of  architecture. 
•  r 

B.  vi.  c.  ix.  f.  viii. 

—    —     —    —    —     Him  compeld 

To  open  unto  him  the  prifbn  dore, 

And  forth  to  bring  thofe  thrals  that  there  he  held ; 

Thence  forth  to  him  were  brought  about  a  fcore, 

Of  knights  and  fquires,  &c. 

All  which  he  did  from  bitter  bondage  free. 

The  releafmg  of  the  prifoners  is  a  ceremony  con- 
ftantly  pra&ifed  in  romance,  after  the  knight  has  killed 
the  giant,  and  taken  poffeffion  of  his  caftle.  It  would 
be  endlefs,  and  perhaps  ridiculous^  to  point  out  all 
Spenfer's  allufions  of  this  fort. 

B.  iv.  c.  x.  ARC. 

Scudamore  doth  his  conqtieft  tell 
Of  vertuous  Amoret. 

*  The  whole  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  two  laft  priors, 
after  1500.  LeJand.  Itin.  vql.  z.  The  abbey  was  diflblved,  1534. 

Scudamore 
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Scudamore  is  a  name  derived  from  Scudc,  a  jhield, 
and  Amore^  love,  ital.  becaufe  in  this  canto,  f.  lo.  he 
wins  the  SHIELD  OF  LOVE. 

B.  iv.  c.  x.  f.  xxxv. 

Elfe  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands, 
And  fire  devour  the  air,  and  hell  them  quight. 

I  fuppofe  he  means,  "  Elfe  the  waters  would  over- 
**  flow  the  lands,  and  ^  fire  devoure  the  air,  and  hell 
"  would  entirely  devour  both  water  and  lands."  But 
this  is  a  moft  confufed  conftrudion.  Unlefs  bell 
[hele]  is  to  cover. 

B.  iv.  c.  x.  f.  liii. 

Scudamore,  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  is  much  in  the 
fame  circumftances  with  Leander,  in  Mufaeus. 

Tho  fhaking  off  all  doubt,  and  mamefaft  feare, 
Which  ladies  love  I  heard  had  never  wonne 
'Mongft  men  of  worth,  I  to  her  flapped  neare, 
And  by  the  lilly  hand  her  labourd  up  to  rear. 

4.   10.  53. 


And  afterwards, 


»  Ver.  99.  et  feq. 


Audacler  autem  ob  amor  em  imfudentiam  affe^lans. 

********** 

Sed  ipfe  audafter  adibat  prcpe  puellam, 

******#*## 

T'acite  quidcm  ftringens  rofeos  digit  os  puelL?. 

' 

WOOMANHOOD  rebukes  Scudamore  for  this  infult, 
whom  Scudamore  anfwers.     She  begins, 

Saying  it  was  to  knight  unfeemly  ftiame, 
Upon  a  reclufe  virgin  to  lay  hold; 
That  unto  Venus'  fervicts  was  fold. 

Scudamore  replies. 

To  whom  I  thus  :  nay,  but  it  fitteth  beft, 
For  Cupid's  man  with  Venus  mayd  to  hold  ; 
For  ill  your  goddefle  fervices  are  drefl 
By  virgins,  and  your  facrifices  let  to  reft.  f.  54. 

In  the  fame  manner  Hero  rebukes,  and  Leander  an- 
fwers.     Thus  Hero  ; 


**#*****»* 
K.virpi$o/;  a  era;  eotxf  §er,$  te^ei 

'..  Quid  me,  i^felix,  <virginetn  trabis  ? 

********** 
Veneris  non  te  decet  dea:  facerdotem  follicitare. 

Leander 
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Leander  anfwers, 


Veneris  ut  facer  dos  exerce  Feneris  opera  ; 
Hue  ades,  i  nit  i  are  nuptialibus  legibus  deee\ 
Virginem  non  decet  adminiftrare  Veneri; 
Virginibus  Venus  non  gaudet.     —     —     — 

B.  iv.  c.  xi.  f.  xlvi. 
Congealed  little  drops  which  do  the  morn  adore. 

Adore  for  adorn.  Perhaps  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

And  thofe  true  tears,  falling  on  your  pure  cryftals^ 
Should  turn  to  armlets  for  great  queens  to  adore  *. 

In  this  infiance  it  may,  however,  fignify  veneror^ 
though  there  is  a  french  verb,  d  'orer,  to  gild,  from 
whence  it  might  be  formed,  in  both  the  paflages* 
Milton  ufes  adorn  as  a  participle. 

Made  fo  adorn  for  thy  delight  f.     —    — 
Might  not  this  participle  be  formed  from  Spenfer's 
*  Elder  Brother.  4.  3.  f  Par.  Loft.  8.  576. 

VOL.  II.  D  d  verb 
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•verb  adore  ?  Biftiop  Newton,  among  his  many  judi- 
cious criticifms  on  the  Paradife  Loft,  gives  a  different 
explication.  But  upon  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  Milton's  ear  was  here  impofed  upon,  orn 
being  one  of  the  terminations  of  participles :  as  torn, 
Jhorn,  &c.  In  the  fame  manner,  from  the  fame  caufe, 
we  find  in  our  new  teftament,  lift  for  lifted,  "  They 
"  lift,  [lifted]  her  up,  &c."  ft  being  a  termination 
of  many  preterimperfe&s ;  as  bereft,  left,  &c.  So  alfo 
is  ojl,  as  embojl,  lojl ;  whence  we  find  inaccurately  roajl 
[or  roft]  meat,  for  roqfted  meat.  We  alfo  find  cajl 
for  cajled*.  See  whether,  Milton's  ufe  of  the  word 
requeji,  explained  above  f,  might  not  alfo  be  partly 
explained  upon  this  principle. 

With  regard  to  adorn,    Spenfer  ufes  it  as  a  fub- 
ftantive,  3.  12.  20. 

Without  adorne  of  gold  or  filver  bright. 

B.  iv.  c.  x.  f.  1. 
And  next  to  her  fate  goodly  SHAMEFASTNESS. 

Sbamefajlnefs,  if  I  remember  right,  is  introduced  as 
a  perfon,  in  Lidgate's  ftory  of  Thebes. 

*  No  fuch  word  is  in  ufe :  but  the  preter-imperfeft  of  verbs  in  aft, 
ought  to  be  fo  formed,  as  lofted. 

f  Vol.  ii.   pag.  it. 

B.  vi. 
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B.  vi.  c.  xi.  f.  xxxviii. 

And  after  them  the  fatal  Welland  went, 
That  if  old  fawes  prove  true  (which  god  forbid) 
Shall  drowne  all  Holland  with  his  excrement, 
And  mail  fee  Stamford,  though  now  homely  hid, 
Then  mine  in  learning,  more  than  ever  did 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  England's  goodly  beames. 

Holland  is  the  maritime  part  of  Lincolnfhire,  where 
the  river  Welland  flows.  By  the  old  fawes  the  poet 
hints  at  a  prophefy  of  Merlin,  mentioned  and  ex- 
plained by  Twyne  *. 

Doflrina  ftudium  quod  nunc  <uiget  W  VADA  BOUM, 
Ante fnem  fee cli,  celebrabttur  ad  VADA  SAXI. 

VADA  BOUM,  i.  e.  Oxenford,  or  Oxford  j  VADA 
SAXI,  i.  e.  Staneford,  or  Stamford. 

B.  iv.  c.  x.  f.  xxxiii. 

And  Mole  that  like  a  noufling  mole  doth  make 
His  way.     —    —    —    —    — 

In  Colin  Clouts  come  Home  again,  voluptuous  men  are 
compared  to  the  noufling  mole  : 

—    —    —    —    Pleafures  waftefull  will, 

In  which,  like  moldwarps,  noufling  ftill  they  lurk. 

*  Antiq,  Acad.  Oxon,  Apolog.  Oxon.  4to,  i6p8,  lib.  2.  pag.  150, 
et  feq. 

D  d  2  B.  iv. 
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B.  iv.  c.  xii.  f.  xvii. 

In  this  fad  plight  he  walked  here  and  there, 
And  romed  round  about  the  rocke  in  vaine, 
As  he  had  loit  himfelf,  he  wift  not  where  j 
Oft  liftening  if  he  mote  her  hear  againe, 
And  ftill  bemoaning  his  unworthy  paine ; 
Like  as  an  hynde,  whofe  calfe  is  falne  unawares 
Into  fome  pit,  where  flie  him  heares  complaine, 
An  hundred  times  about  the  pit-fide  fares, 
Right  forrowfully  mourning  her  beareaved  cares. 

This  comparifon  has  great  propriety.  There  is 
one  not  much  unlike  it  in  Lucretius. 

At  mater  'virides  faltus  orbata  peragrans, 
Linquit  humi  pedibus  <vejtigia  prejja  bifulcis, 
Omnia  con<uifens  late  loca ;  fe  queat  unquam 
Confpicere  amiffum  f&t'um :  completque  querelis 
Frondiferum  nemus  adjlftens ;  et  crebra  revijit 
Ad  ftabulum,  defiderio  perfxa  juwenci  *. 

The  circumftance  of  the  calf  fallen  into  the  pit, 
from  whence  the  mother  can  only  hear  him  complain, 
finely  heightens  this  parental  diftrefs,  and  that  of  her 
walking  round  the  pit  fo  -often,  I  think,  exceeds  the 
crebra  revifit  at  Jtabulum.  It  may  be  obferved,  upon 

*  z-  355- 

the 


the  whole,   that  the   tendernefs  of  Spenfer's  temper 
remarkably  betrays  itfelf  on  this  occafion. 

B.  v.  c.  i.  f.  xv. 
That  I  mote  drinke  the  cup  whereof  fhe  dranke. 

That  is,  "That  I  might  fuffer  what  fhe  did." 
Thefe  words  feem  an  improper  imitation  of  a  paflage 
in  the  new  teftament,  which  every  ferious  reader 
cannot  but  remember  with  the  greateft  reverence. 

B.  v.  c.  ii.  f.  xxvii. 
The  which  her  fire  had  fcrapt  by  HOOKE  AND  CROOKE, 

So  again, 

In  hopes  her  to  attaine  BY  HOOKE  OR  CROOKE. 

3-  i-  17- 

The  proverb  of  getting  any  thing  ly  booke  or  by  crooke 
is  faid  to  have  arifen  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  when 
there  were  two  learned  judges,  named  HOOKE  and 
CROOKE  ;  and  a  difficult  caufe  was  to  be  gotten  either 
by  HOOKE  or  by  CROOKE.  But  here  is  a  proof  that 
this  proverb  is  much  older  than  that  time ;  and  that 
the  form  was  not  then  invented  as  a  proverb,  but  ap- 
plied as  a  pun.  It  occurs  in  Skelton. 

B.  v. 
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B.  v.  c.  iii.  f.  xxv. 

When  the  falfe  Florimel  is  placed  by  the  fide  of  the 
true,  the  former  vanifhes  into  nothing  j  and  as  fud- 
denly,  fays  the  poet,  as  all  the  glorious  colours  of  the 
rain -bow  fade  and  perifh.  With  regard  to  the  fudden 
evanefcence  in  each,  the  comparifon  is  juft  and  ele- 
gant :  but  if  we  confider,  that  a  rain-bow  exifts  by 
the  prefence  of  the  fun,  the  fimilitude  by  no  means 
is  made  out.  However,  it  is  the  former  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  alone  which  the  poet  infifts  upon,  fo  that 
a  partial  correfpondence  only  is  expected. 

B.  v.  c.  iii.  f.  xxxiv. 
Of  Brigadore, 

—    —    —    And  louted  low  on  knee. 
This  is  related  of  Alexander's  horfe  Bucephalus. 

B.  v.  c.  iv.  f.  xlii. 
Of  an  eagle, 
To  weather  his  broad  fayles.    —    — 

SAILS  are  often  ufed  by  our  author  for  wings;  and 
after  him  by  Milton.     And  by  Fletcher, 


So  up  he  rofe,  upon  his  ftretched  SAILES*. 
*  Purple  IHand,  c.  iz.  f.  59. 


Again, 
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Again,  by  our  author, 

His  flaggy  wings  when  forth  he  did  difplay, 

Were  like  two  SAILES.     —    —  i.  n.   10. 

Thus  Bayardo,  in  Ariofto,  fights  with   a  monftrous 
bird,  whofe  wings  are  like  two  fails. 

U  ale  ha<vea  grande  cite  parean  DUO  VALE  *. 

Her  wings  fo  huge,  they  feemed  like  a  faile. 

Harrington. 
B.  v.  c.  v.  f.  iii. 

And  on  her  fhoulder  hung  her  fhield  bedeckt, 
Upon  the  boffc,  with  ftones  that  fhined  wide, 
As  the  faire  moon  in  her  moft  full  afpeft. 

Satan's  fhield,  in  Milton,  is  compared  to  the 
moon  f :  but  to  the  moon  as  difcerned  through  a 
telefcope. 

B.  v.  c.  v.  f.  xi. 

—    —     Her  funfhiny  helmet  foone  unlaced, 
Thinking,   at  once,   both  head  and  helmet  to  have 
raced. 

xii. 

But  when  as  he  difcovered  had  her  face, 
He  faw  his  fenfes  ftrange  aftonifliment,  &c. 

*  C.  33.  f..84,  f  Par.  Loft.  i.  287. 

This 
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This  is  fuch  a  pi£lure  as  Propertius  gives  us. 

Aufa  ferox  ab  equo  quondam  oppugnare  fagittis 

M&otis  Danaum  Pentbejilea  rates; 
Aurea  cut  poftquam  nudavit  cajjida  frontem, 

Vicit  *v  i  8  or  em  Candida  forma  <virum  *. 

B.  v.  c.  viii.  f.  xxxvii. 

At  laft  from  his  viftorious  fhield  he  drew 
The  veile,  &c.     —    —    — 
And  coming  full  before  his  horfe's  vew, 
As  they  upon  him  preft,  it  plain  to  them  did  fhew. 

xxxviii. 

******»*««• 
So  did  the  fight  thereof  their  fenfe  difmay, 
That  backe  againe  upon  themfelves  they  turn'd. 

The  JEgis  is  reprefented  with  the  fame  effect  on 
horfes,  in  the  fpirited  poem  of  Valerius  Flaccus. 


turn  primum  virgo,  fpiramque  Medtifie 
Tercentum  fuevis  fquallentem  fuftulit  hydris  ; 
S>uam  foli  vidiftis  Eqjri  ;  pavor  occupat  ingens, 
Excuflis  in  terga  viris  f  .     —  •     —     — 

B.  v.  c.  viii.  f.  xliii. 

Like  as  the  curfed  fon  of  Thefeus, 

•  3.  io,          f  6.  396. 


That 


That    —    —    — 

Of  his  owne  fteeds  was  ail  to  pieces  torne. 

Hippolitus  was  not  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  horfes, 
but  by  a  monfter  fent  from  Neptune,  as  Euripides  re- 
lates, Hipp.  Cor.  1220.  and  other  authors.  In  this 
account  of  the  death  of  Hippolitus,  he  greatly  varies 
from  himfelf,  j.  5.  37.  feq. 

B.  v.  c.  ix.  f.  xxv. 

There  as  they  entered  at  the  fcreene,  Sec. 
SCREENE  occurs  again, 

—    — •    But  he  there  flew  him  at  the  SCREENE, 

5.  10.  37. 

The  SCREEN,  or  entrance  into  the  ball,  was  as  familiar 
a  term  in  Spenfer's  age,  as  the  ceremonies,  mentioned 
in  the  next  note,  to  have  been  performed  within  it,  were 
frequent :  This  is  ftill  to  be  feen  before  the  halls  of  an- 
tient  houfes.  Stow  ufes  it  as  a  well-known  word, 
"  A  maypole,  to  ftand  in  the  hall,  before  the  SCRINE, 
"  decked  with  holme  and  ivie,  at  the  feaft  of  chrift- 
*'  mas.  It  is  yet  remembered  in  our  univerfities. 

B.  v.  c.  ix.  f.  xxiii. 

The  marfliall  of  the  hall  to  them  did  come, 
His  name  hight  ORDER.    — —    —— % 
VOL.  II.  Ee  Here 
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Here  Spenfer  paints  from  the  manners  of  his  own 
age  j  in  which  the  cuftom  of  celebrating  a 


—    —    —    Feaft, 
Serv'd  up  in  hall  with  fewrs  and  *  fenefhalls, 

was  not  entirely  dropt.  One  of  the  officers  at  thefe 
folemnities  was  ftyled  the  marfhal  of  the  hall  :  an  of- 
fice for  which  Chaucer  tells  us,  his  hoft  at  the  tabard 
was  properly  qualified. 

A  femely  man  our  hofte  was  withal 
To  ben  a  MARSHALL  IN  A  LORDIS 


As  the  guefls  at  thefe  pompous  and  public  feftivals 
were  very  numerous,  and  of  various  conditions  ;  I  fup- 
pofe  the  bufinefs  of  this  office,  was  to  place  every  per- 
fon  according  to  his  rank,  and  to  preferve  peace  and 
order. 

Another  officer  belonging  to  thefe  antient  feftivals, 
was  a  lord  of  the  mifrule,  whofe  name  is  only  now 
remembered.  Stowe  tells  us,  "  In  the  feaft  of  chrift- 
"  mas,  there  was  in  the  king's  houfe,  wherefoever  he 
"  lodged,  a  lord  ofmlfrule^  or  mafter  of  merry  difports, 
"  and  the  like  had  yee  in  the  houfe  of  every  noble- 

*  Stsw,  fpeaking  of  a  magnificent  feaft  in  Ely-houfe,  at  which 
were  prefent  king  rfenry  VIII.  and  queen  Catharine,  fays,  that  "  Ed- 
"  wardNevil  wasSENiSHALi.  or  Steward."  Survey,  p.  315.  ed.  1599, 

t  Pro1-  753- 

"  maa 


"  man  of  honour,  or  good  worfhip,  were  he  fpiritual 
**.  or  tcmporall  *."  In  an  original  draught  of  the  fta- 
tutes  of  trinity-college,  Cambridge,  one  of  the  chap- 
ters is  entitled,  De  prcefeElo  ludorum  qui  IMPERATOR 
dicitur,  under  whofe  direction,  comedies  and  tragedies 
are  to  be  reprefented  at  chriftmas,  in  the  hall  •>  as 
alfo  fex  fpeftacula,  or  elfe  as  many  dialogues.  Wood, 
in  the  Atben<sr  mentions  a  cbri/lmas  prince,  in  fome  of 
the  colleges  at  Oxford,  whofe  office  was  the  fame  f. 
Another  title  to  this  ftatute,  which  feems  to  be  fub- 
ftituted  by  another  hand  in  the  place  of  the  former, 
is,  De  comediis  ludifque  in  natali  Cbrijli  exbibendls. 
Thefe  ftatutes  were  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  1554^ 

With  regard  to  the  ftate  in  which  our  old  nobility 
lived,  it  is  mentioned  as  an  inftance  of  extraordinary 
pomp  in  cardinal  Wolfey,  that  he  kept  a  full  choir  in 
his  chapel  §,  like  the  king.  But  this  was  common 

*  Survey  of  London,  pag.  149.  edit.  t6i8. 

\  The  lords  ofmijrulef  in  colleges,  were  preached  againft  at  Cambridge, 
by  the  Puritans,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  as  inconfiftent  with  a  place 
of  religious  education,  and  as  a  PAGAN  RELIC.  Fuller's  Ch.  Hift, 
1655.  Hift.  of  Cambridge,  pag.  159.  But  fee  the  Life  of  John  Dee, 
Hearne's  I.  Glafton.  Appendix,  vol.  a.  pag.  502.  Thefe  ceremonies 
were  common  in  the  inns  of  court.  See  Dugdale's  Orig.  Juridical,  ed. 
4.  1671.  -fol.  pag.  154.  156.  247.  285. 

J  Fol.  on  vellum,  MSS.  Rawlinf.  Bib.  Bodl.  Oxon.     See  cap.  24. 
.§  See  Sttwe's  Annals,  by  Howes,  pag.  502. 

Ee  2  to 


to  others,  as  I  colle&  from  the  following  pafiage  in 
the  ftatutes  *  of  Ewelme-hofpital,  in  Oxfordfhire, 
given  by  William  de  la  Poole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
founder,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  "  Provyded  that 

"  all  the  children  of  our  cbapelle be  taught,  &c." 

That  is,  the  children  of  the  chapel  in  his  manor  houfe 
at  Ewelme,  who  were  to  be  taught  free,  with  others, 
in  the  neighbouring  hofpital  he  had  newly  founded. 
The  change  of  manners  in  departing  from  this  magni- 
ficence of  living,  was  certainly  the  fecret  caufe  of 
diminifhing  the  power  of  the  barons ;  and  perhaps 
more  effectually  contributed  to  this  purpofe,  than  the 
laws,  and  other  checks,  profefledly  made  againft  feu- 
dal jurifdi&ion. 

B.  v.  c.  ix.,  f.  xxix. 
Whilft  KINGS  and  KESARS  at  her  feet  did  them  proftrate, 

Spenfer  frequently   ufes   the   expreffion  kings  and 
kefars. 

—    —    —  The  captive  hearts 

Of  KINGS  and  KESARS.  •  4.  7.  i. 

This  is  the  ftate  of  KESARS  and  of  KINGS.     6.  3.  5. 

Mighty  KINGS  and  KESARS  into  thraldom  brought. 

3-  ii.  29- 
•  Printed  ia  Hiarne's  Chronicon.  I.  Whetharoftede,  voj.  2.  p.  544. 

Ne 


Ne  KESAR  fpared  he  awhit  nor  KINGS.      6.  12.  28^ 

It  is  a  very  antient  form  of  fpeaking,  and  is  found, 
among  other  poets,  in  the  Vifions  of  Pierce  Plowman, 

Death  came  driving  after,  and  all  to  duft  pafhed 
K.YNGIS  and  KAYSJIRS,  knights  and  popes*. 

I  fhall  here  fulfil  my  promife  of  giving  fome  ac- 
count of  thofe  vifions. 

The  author  of  the  Vifvms  of  PIERCE  PLOWMAN,  is 
Roberte  Longelande,  or  Langelande,  according  to 
Balef,  and  in  the  prefaces  prefixed  to  the  different 
editions.  By  Wood  j,  he  is  called  Malverne,  as  well 
as  Langland.  It  is  plain  that  his  poem  called  the  Vifiant 
of  Pierce  Plowman,  was  publiflied  after  the  year  1350, 
from  the  following  paflage,  perhaps  after  1370. 

In  date  of  our  bryghte,  in  a  drye  Apriell 

A  thoufand  and  three  hundred  twyfe  twentye  and  ten, 

My  wafers  ther  wer  geifen,  when  Chichefter  was  Mair. 

•  It  was  not  unfamiliar  in  Ben.  Jonfon'i  time  j  thus,  in  bis  Tale  of 
a  Tub,  adi.  a.  fc.  2. 

TV.    I  charge  you  in  the  queen's  name  keep  the  peace. 
Hil.    Tell  me  o'  no  QJUEXNK  or  KERSAH. 
It  occurs  likewife  in  Harrington's  Ariofto,  c.  44.  f.  47, 
For  myters,  ftates,  nor  crownes  may  not  exclude 
Popes,  mightie  KYNGS,  nor  XIYSAXS  from  the  fame. 

•J-  Script.  Brit.  cent.  6.  37. 
J  Hift,  et  Antiq.  Unir.  Oxon,  b,  2.  p.  106.        §  PaiT.  13. 

So 


So  that  feveral  of  Gowcr's  and  Chaucer's  pieces  pro- 
bably made  their  appearance  before  it.  It  is  divided 
into  twenty  parts,  PaJ/us,  as  he  ftiles  them ;  and  con- 
fifts  of  many  diftincl  vifions,  which  have  no  mutual 
dependance  upon  each  other ;  fo  that  the  poem  is  not 
a  regular  and  uniform  whole,  confuting  of  one  action 
or  defign.  The  author  feems  to  have  intended  it  as  a 
fatire  on  almoft  every  occupation  of  life,  but  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  clergy ;  in  cenfuring  whom  Wickliff 
had  led  the  way  not  many  years  before.  This  piece 
abounds  with  humour,  fpirit,  and  imagination  ;  all 
which  appear  to  great  difadvantage  in  uncouth  verfifi- 
cation,  and  obfolete  language.  It  is  evidently  written 
without  rhyme,  an  ornament  which  the  poet  has  en- 
deavoured tp  fupply,  by  making  every  verfe  confift  of 
words  beginning  with  the  fame  letter.  This  praclife 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  his  poem  obfcure 
and  perplexed,  exclufive  of  its  antique  ftyle ;  for  to 
introduce  his  alliteration,  he  muft  have  been  often 
neceflarily  compelled  to  depart  from  the  natural  and 
obvious  mode  of  expreffion.  The  learned  Dr.  Hickes 
obferves,  that  this  alliterative  verification  was  drawn 
by  Langland  from  the  practice  of  the  faxon  poets,  and 
that  thefe  vifions  are  almoft  written  in  faxon.  "  Hac 
obiter  ex  fatyrographo  nojlro  [Langlande]  cm  Anglo-fax- 
onum  poet £5  adeo  familiar es  fuerunt^  ut  non  folum  eorum 

verbis 


verbis  verfus  fcripfit^  fed  tinnitum  ilium  confonantem 
initialium  apud  eos  liter  arum  imitates  £/?,  et  nonnun- 
quam  etiam  verfus  tantum  non  Saxonice  condidit  *."  And 
afterwards,  fpeaking  of  the  anglo-faxon  poems,  he 
adds  this  of  their  alliteration.  "  Quorum  in  prlmis  fe 
cbferuandum  offert^  diftionum  ab  eadem  initiali  liter  a  inci- 
pientium  ufus  non  infrequent  \"  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  example  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  who  fought  to 
reform  the  roughnefs  of  their  native  tongue,  by  natu- 
ralizing many  new  words  from  the  latin,  french,  and 
Italian,  and  who  introduced  the  feven-lined  ftanza, 
from  Petrarch  and  Dante,  into  our  poetry,  had  little 
influence  upon  Longland,  who  chofe  rather  to  go  back 
to  the  faxon  models,  both  for  language  and  form  of 
verfe.  However,  he  might  have  fettled  his  plan  of  ftile 
and  verification  before  he  faw  any  of  their  poems. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  his  manner,  I  tranfcribe  fome  of 
the  firft  verfes. 

In  a  fummer  feafon,  when  fet  was  the  fun, 
I  fhoupe  me  into  the  fhroubes  as  I  a  fhepe  were ; 
In  habit  as  a  hermet,  unholie  of  werkes, 
Went  wide  into  the  world  wonders  to  hear. 
And  on  a  may-morning,  on  Maluerne-hylles, 


*  Linguar.  Vett,  Septentrion.  Thefaurus.  cap,  21.  pag.  107. 
t  Cap.  25.  p.  195. 


Me 
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Me  befel  a  ferly,  a  fairy  methought, 
I  was  wery  a  wandering,  &c  *. 

In  thefe  verfes  there  is  a  manifeft  contradi&ion  ;  for 
the  poet  fays,  that  the  fun  was  fett,  and  that  it  was  a 
may-morning.  Therefore,  in  the  firft  line,  inftead  of 
SETTE  was  the  fun,  we  Ihould  read, 

—    —    __    —     When  HOTTE  was  the  fun. 

For  Bale,  (ubi  fupra)  fpeaking  of  this  work,  thus 
tranflates  the  firft  line  of  it. 

In  ajli<vo  tempore  cum  fol  CALERET. 

And  it  fliould  be  remembered,  that  Bale  had  an  op- 
portunity of  quoting  from  the  moft  original  editions. 

But  this  conje&ural  emendation  of  the  word  fette, 
which  word  is  found  in  all  the  printed  copies,  was 
made  before  I  had  feen  three  manufcripts  of  this  poem 
in  the  Bodleian  library  f,  in  all  which  the  firft  verfe 
is  thus  written. 

In  a  fummcr  leafon,  when  SOFTE  was  the  fun. 

This  reading  alfo  preferves  the  alliteration.     By  the 
way,  as  Mr.  Lye  obferved  to  me,  BRYGHTE,  above 


*  Faff,  i.  v.  i.  &c. 

f  Mfs.  Laud  F.  aa.  and  Mfs.  Digby  102  and  108. 


(hould 


fhould  be  DRYGHTE,  Sax.  lord,  i.  e.  anno  domini. 
Before  every  Vifion  the  manner  and  circumftances  of 
his  falling  afleep,  are  diftin&ly  defcribed  ;  before  one 
of  them,  in  particular,  Pierce  Plowman,  is  fuppofed, 
with  equal  humour  and  fatire,  to  fall  afleep,  while  he 
is  bidding  his  beads.  In  the  courfe  of  the  poem,  the 
fatire  is  carried  on  by  means  of  feveral  allegoric  per- 
fonages,  (ben  as  Mede,  Simony,  Confcience,  Sloth, 
&c.  The  learned  Selden  *  mentions  this  author  with 
honour.  Drayton,  in  his  Legend  of  Cromwell,  has 
modernifed  a  humourous  paflage  from  him  j  and  by 
Hickes  he  is  frequently  ftiled,  Celebtrrimus  ille  fatyro- 
grapbus,  morum  vindex  acerrimus^  &c.  Lei  and  feems 
to  have  confounded  this  poem  with  Chaucer's  Plow- 
man's Tale.  Speaking  of  two  editions  of  Chaucer,  he 
adds,  "  Seel  Petrl  Aratorls  Fabula^  ques  communi  doElo- 
rum  confenfu  Chaucero^  tanquam  vero  parent'^  attribuitur, 
in  utraqne  edit'ume,  qiila  mains facerdotum  mores  vehementer 
increpavit,  fupprej/a  e/i-["  Chaucer  indeed,  in  the 
Plowman  s  Tale  feems  to  have  copied  from  our  author. 

There  is  another  poem,  entitled,  PIERCE  THE 
PLOUGHMAN'S  CREDE,  intirely  different  from  the 
•VISIONS  OF  PIERCE  PLOUGHMAN,  though  written 
in  the  fame  fort  or  verfe  and  language.  Hearne  men- 

*  Notes  on  Polyolb.  f.  n.          f  Comment,  de  Script.  Brit.  c.  55. 
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tions  an  edition  of  the  Crede,  "  London,  R.  Wolfe, 
1553,"  410.  in  four  ftieets  *.  But  I  have  feen  this 
Crede  annexed  to  Owen  Rogers's  edition  of  Pierce 
Plowman's  Fi/ions,  1561,  Feb.  21,  410.  This  edition 
is  ibmetimes  found  without  the  Crede.  Beginning  of 
the  Crede: 

Cros  and  Curteis  Chrifl  this  beginning  fpede. 

It  contains  a  curious  defcription  of  the  ftatelinefs  of  a 
monaftery,  which  the  author  vifits  f,  part  of  which  is 
cited  above.  Some  other  fatyrical  pieces  on  the  Reli- 
gious, before  the  reformation,  bear  the  adopted  name 
of  PIERCE  THE  PLOUGHMAN. 

Stowe,  an  annotator  on  Chaucer,  and  in  general 
accurate  in  thefe  matters,  has  thought  it  worth  re- 
cording in  his  Hiftory  of  England,  that,  "  In  the 
«  yeere  1342,  John  Malvern,  fellow  of  Oriell  col- 
"  lege  in  Oxford,  made  and  finifhed  his  book,  en- 
"  titled,  'The  Fifiom  of  Pierce  Ploughman  J."  But  it 
could  not  be  written  or  publiflied  fo  early,  as  appears 
from  the  paflage  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  note. 
With  regard  to  which,  Bale  §  fays,  that  this  work  was 
finifhed,  1369,  when  John  Chichefter  was  Mayor  of 

*  G.  Neubrig.  Spicil.  &c.  vol.  3.  p.  770.  •}•  Pag.  4. 

J  Anftales,  &c.  by  Howes,  ed.  1614.  pag.  238,  coJ.  2. 

§  Ubi  fupr. 

London 
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London.  But  Hearne  obferves  *,  that  there  were  two 
dear  years,  in  which  Chichefter  was  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, viz,  1350,  and  1370.  What  may  throw  fome 
further  light  on  the  time  in  which  our  author  lived 
and  wrote,  is,  that  Oriel  college  was  not  founded  'till 
the  year  1324,  or  26,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow. 

B.  v.  c.  ix.  f.  xxxv. 
The  horfes  of  the  fon, 

Towards  the  weftern  BRIM  begin  to  draw. 

BRIM  is  often  ufed  for  margin  or  bank  of  a  ftream 
by  our  author,  and  the  old  poets.  Alfo  by  Milton, 
in  Comus, 

By  dimpled  brook,  or  fountain-BRiM  f. 

Fountain-BRiM  feems  to  have  been  a  common  ex- 
preffion.  It  is  ufed  by  Dray  ton : 

Sporting  with  Hebe  by  a  fountain-BRiM  J. 
And  in  Warner's  Albion's  England, 

As  this  fame  fond  felfe-pleafmg  youth  flood  at  a  FOUN- 

TAYNE-BRIM  ||. 

*  MSS.  note  to  Crowley's  edit,  1550. 
f  Ver.  119.  t  Bar.W,  6.  36, 

y  B.  9. 46. 

F  f  2  We 
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We  have  ocean-BRiM  in  the  Paradife-loft, 

With  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean-BRiM*, 

B.  v.  c.  x.  f.  .xxix. 

And  for  more  horror,  and  more  crueltie. 
Under  that  curfed  idols  altar-ftone, 
An  hideous  monfter  doth  in  darknefs  lie, 
Whofe  dreadfull  ftiape  was  never  feen  of  none 
That  lives  on  earth.     —    —    — 

We  are  apt  to.  conceive  fomething  very  wonderful 
of  thofe  myfterious  things  which  are  thus  faid  to  be 
unknown  to  us,  and  to  be  out  of  the  reach  and  com- 
pafs  of  man's  knowledge  and  apprehenfion.  Thus  a 
cave  is  faid  to  be, 

A  dreadfull  depth,  how  deepe  no  man  can  tell. 

5.  9.  6. 

If  the  poet  had  limited  the  depth  of  this  cave  to  a 
very  great,  but  to  a  certain  number  of  fathoms,  the 
fancy  could  ftill  have  fuppofed  and  added  morej 
but,  as  no  determinate  meafure  is  affigned,  our  ima- 
gination is  left  at  liberty  to  exert  its  utmoft  arbitrary 
ftretch,  to  add  fathom  to  fathom,  and  depth  to  depth, 
till  it  is  loft  in  it's  own  attempt  to  grafp  the  idea  of 
that  which  is  unbounded  or  infinite.  Qmne  ignotum 

*  5'  140. 

pro 
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pro  MAGNIFICO  g/?,    fays  Tacitus,    fomewhere ;    a 
writer  of  the  ftrongeft  imagination. 

From  a  Concealment  of  this  kind  arifes  the  Sublime, 
in  the  following  paflage. 

—    —    —     There  Merlin  ftay'd, 
As  overcommen  of  the  fpirits  powre, 
Or  other  ghaftly  fpe&acle  difmay'd 
Thztjecretlie  hefaiv,  jet  «' ote  dif court. 

This  is  finely  heightened  by  the  confternation  of 
the  beholders. 

Which  fuddein  fitt,  and  half  extatick  ftoure 
When  thofe  two  fearfull  women  faw,  they  grew 
Greatly  confufed  in  behaviour.  3.  3.  49. 

Here  is  a  finking  inftance  of  the  force  of  additional 
figures.     The  whole  is  a  fine  fubjecl  for  a  picture. 


B.  v.  c.  x.  f. 


XXX11I. 


—     —     —     —     —     His   corfe, 
Which  tumbling  downe  upon  the  SENSELESSE  ground. 

Itfliould  rather  be  "  tumbling  SENSELESSE  downe." 
We  have  the  fame  metathetical  form  again  : 

But  as  he  lay  upon  the  humbled  grafs.          6.  7.  26. 

Where  humbled  fhould  be  made  to  agree  with  be  rather 
than  with  grafs.  B.  v. 
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B.  v.  c.  xi.  f.  v. 

The  whilft  at  him  fo  dreadfully  did  drive 
That  feem'd  a  marble  rocke  afunder  could  have  rive. 

Spenfer,  although  guilty  in  too  many  places  of  the 
elleipfis,  undoubtedly  wrote, 

The  whilft  at  him  fo  dreadfully  he  did  drive. 
The  y  in  dreadfully  being  flurred,  or  cut  off.     So, 

Saint  George  of  merry'  England  the  figne  of  vi&ory. 

i.  10.  61. 

There  are  many  other  inftances  of  the  cefura  of 
this  letter,  in  our  author,  as  like  wife  in  Milton.  In 
the  following  verfe  e  in  idle  is  funk. 

What  idr  errand  haft  thou  earth's  manfions  to  forfake  ? 

6.  6.  25. 
In  this  verfe, 

That  feem'd  a  marble  rock  afunder  could  have  RIVE, 

there  is  an  elleipfis  of  IT  before  feenid^  and  of  HE 
before  could;  and  rive  mould  have  been  RIV'D,  un- 
lefs  he  wrote  it  rhe  for  RIVEN.  As  thus : 

That  ftony  hart  could  RIVEN  have  in  twaine, 

^  i.  3.  44. 

B.  vi. 


B.  iv.  f.  iv.  INTROD. 

—     —     To  pleafe  the  eye  of  them  that  pafs 
Which  fee  not  perfeft  things,  but  in  a  glafs. 

St.  Paul  to   the  Corinthians*,    "  For  now  we   fee 
"  through  a  glafs ;  darkly." 

B.  vi.  c.  i.  f  xiii. 
And  that  knight's  beard.     —     —     — 

I  have  obferved  above  f,  that  an  old  fong  is  printed 
in  Morte  Arthur.)  on  which  this  fi&ion  was  partly 
founded.  But  this  is  a  miftake,  arifmg  j  from  my 
finding  that  fong  written  upon  an  inferted  leaf,  before 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Bod- 
leian copy  of  that  romance.  This  I  looked  upon  as 
a  manufcript  fupplement  of  a  leaf  torn  out.  It  is 
there  entitled,  In  Imitation  of  old  Rhyme.  At  the 
end  is  this  note.  "  This  was  found  pafted  on  the  in- 
"  fide  of  the  cover  of  a  great  bible,  in  the  earl  of 
"  Shrewfbury's  ftudy,  fome  years  fince.  But  it  is 

*  i  Ep.  13.  12.  -f-  Vol.  i.  pag.  25. 

J  And  alfo  from   the  ambiguous  expreflions  of  the  pafiage  cited  pag. 

32.  v.  i.  "A  minftrell  cam  forth  with  a  folemn  fong,  warranted  for  ftory 

out  of  king  Arthur's  j4fis,  the  firft  book,  24.  [leg.  23]  &c."  i.  e.  the 

ftory,  not  the  fong,  was  in  king  A'tbur't  dfis.     However,  the  doctrine 

I  endeavour  to  prove  from  that  quotation,  is  equally  iiluftrated  by  this  fenfe. 

"  lilcewife 


"  likewife  printed  in  P.  Enderbie's  [EnderburyYJ  Bri- 
"  tifh  and  Welch  Antiquities ;  though  not  well." 

B.  vi.  c.  ii.  f.  iv. 

—    —     —     —     —     Ah  ferry  boy 
Is  this  the  hope  that  to  my  hoary  heare 
Thou  bringft  ?  aye  me  is  this  the  timely  joy 
Which  I  expeded  long  ?  now  turn'd  to  fad  annoy ! 

Aladine  is  brought  home  dead  upon  a  bier  to  his 
father  Aldus,  who  burfts  out  into  thefe  exclamations 
over  his  fon's  body  :  In  like  manner  Evander  mourns 
over  his  fon  Pallas  j 

— —  •     Feretro  Pallanta  rep'oftum  *. 

But  thefe  exclamations  are  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  ./Eneas,  in  the  fame  book,  utters  over  Pallas, 

Hi  noftri  reditus,  expeSlatique  triumphi, 
H#c  mea  magna  fides y  &c\. 

B,  vi.  c.  iK.  f.  xxviii. 

.  — -    With  carefull  hands 

Did  her  fuftaine,  fofting  foot  her  befide. 

Softing-foot  is  a  typographical  blunder,  which,  I 
think  runs  through  all  the  old  editions,  for  SOFT- 

*  Ma.  n.  149.  J  Ibid.  ii.  54. 

FOOTING  J 
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FOOTING  j    William   Ponfonby's   edition  in  quarto, 
1596,  not  excepted. 

B.  vi.  c.  vi.  f.  iv. 
For  whylome  he  had  been  a  doughty  knight. 

That  is  the  hermit  had  been,  &c.  Many  of  the 
hermits  in  romance  are  reprefented  to  have  been  very 
valorous  knights  in  their  youth.  Hence  it  is  that  Don 
Quixote  is  introduced  gravely  debating  with  Sancho, 
whether  he  {hall  turn  faint  or  archbiftiop. 

B.  vi.  c.  vi.  f.  xxx. 
The  tempred  fteele  did  not  into  his  braine-pan  bite. 

Brain-pan  was  a  common  phrafe  for  bead.  Thus 
Skelton  ; 

With  a  whim  wham, 
Knit  with  a  trim  tram, 
Upon  her  brayne-panne, 
Like  an  egypian  *. 

And  in  the  bible  of  Henry  VIII.  "  And  a  certain 
"  woman  caft  a  piece  of  milftone  on  Abimekck,  and 
"  all  to  brake  his  BRAYNE-PANNE  f." 

*  £.  Ruining,  pag.  125.  edit.  1736. 
t  Judges,  9.   53. 
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B.  vi.  c.  vii.  f.  i. 

.».    —    —    A  vile  dunghill  mind. 

So, 

The  deareft  to  his  dunghill  mind.  3.  10.  15. 

So  in  an  Hymne  of  Love ; 

His  dunghill  thoughts  which  do  themfelves  enure 
To  durtie  drofle.    —    —    — 

And  in  Tears  of  the  Mufes  j 

Ne  ever  dare  their  dunghill  thoughts  afpire. 

And  Chaucer, 

Now  fie  churle  (quoth  the  gentle  Tercelet) 
Out  of  the  dung-hill  came  that  word  aright*. 

B.  vi.  c.  vii.  f.  xlvii. 

•—  —  —  The  whiles  the  carle  did  fret, 
And  fume  in  his  difdainfull  mind  the  more, 
And  oftentimes  by  Termagant  and  Mahound  fwore. 

Thefe  faracen  oaths  are  likewife  to  be  met  with  in 
Taflb  and  Ariofto.  Hall  perhaps  points  out  our  au- 
thor in  the  following  verfes. 

Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  pagan  vaunt 
Of  mightie  Mahound,  and  great  Termagauntf. 

*  Aff.  F.  f  Satires,  b.  i.  f.  i. 

But 
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But  Hall  perhaps  would  have  met  with  greater  regard 
from  his  readers,  had  he  not  relinquished  or  ridiculed 
the  fpecies  of  writing,  however  fantaftic  and  extrava- 
gant, with  which  he  found  his  age  infected.  I  fup- 
pofe  Hall's  Satires  acquired  as  little  fuccefs  and  ap- 
plaufe,  in  the  age  of  queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  poem 
written  with  the  manners  of  the  FAERIE  QUEENE 
would  gain  in  our  own. 

MAHOUND,  or  Mahomet,  feems  to  have  been  and* 
ently  a  character  on  our  ftage,  when  nothing  was 
fafhionable  but  the  legendary  ftories  of  the  Saracens. 
Thus  Skelton; 

Like  MAHOUND  in  a  play, 
No  man  dare  him  withfaye*. 

Thus  alfo  Stowe.  "  And  in  a  ftage-plaie  the 
«{  people  know  right  well,  that  he  which  playeth  the 
«  fowdaine,  &c  f."  The  fouldan  of  Syria  being  ano- 
ther faracen  character,  ufual  on  our  ftage. 

B.  vi.  c.  vii.  f.  xlvii, 

—    _____    —    Candle-light  which  dealt 
A  doubtfull  fenfe  of  things,  not  fo  well  feen  as  felt. 

After  this  manner  Milton, 

*  Pag.  158.  edit.  1736.  f  Annals,  459. 

G  g  2  And 
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And  through  the  PALBABLE  OBSCURE  find  out 
His  uncouth  way  *.     —    —    —    — 

But  the  phrafe  is  founded  on  the  following  expreflion 
of  fcripture :  "  And  the  lord  faid  unto  Mofes,  ftretch 
"  out  thine  hand  toward  heaven,  that  there  may  be 
"  darknefs  over  the  land  of  ./Egypt,  even  darknefs 
"  which  may  be  FELT."  It  is  rendered  by  the  feptu- 
agint,  Y^afp^oK  c-xol©**.  The  like  expreflion  occurs 
in  Hobbes  :  "  To  this  PALPABLE  DARKNESSE  I 
"  might  add,  the  ambiguous  obfcurity  of  expreflion 
x<  more  than  is  perfectly  conceived  J." 

B.  vi.  c.  viii.  f.  xxi. 
All  fitting  carelefle  on  the  /corner's  fttole. 

We  meet  with  fomething  like  this,  in  our  old  me- 
trical verfion  of  the  firft  pfalm. 

Nor  fate  in  /corner's  chair. 

B.  vi.  c.  x.   f.  vi. 

And  in  their  tops  the  foaring  hawke  did  towre, 
Sitting  like  king  of  fowles  in  majeftie  and  powre. 

This  is  faid  in  honour  of  hawking,  which,  as  I  be- 
fore hinted,  was  a  very  fafhionable  and  courtly  diver- 

*  Par.  Loft.  b.  z;  v.  406.  f  C.  10.  v.  ai. 

J  Anfwer  to  Gondibert's  Pref.  an.  1650.  pag.  137. 

fion 
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fion  in  Spenfer's  time.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  and 
fomewhat  after  the  fame  manner,  he  particularifes  the 
falcon,  in  the  fpeech  of  the  genius  of  Verulam. 

Where  my  high  fteeples  whilome  ufed  to  ftand, 
On  which  the  lordly  falcon  wont  to  towre. 

B.  xi.  c.  xii.  f.  xvii. 
A  little  maid,  the  which  ye  CHILDED  tho. 

CHILDING  is  ufed  in  Chaucer  for  conceiving ,  viz. 
Unknowing  hym,  CHYLDING  by  miracle*. 

Junius  obferves,  that  in  WiclifF's  bible,  we  frequently 
find,  "  And  Eve  CHILDED,  &c."  In  Shakefpeare 
CHILDED  is  ufed  for  begot. 

Eft.  When  that  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king 

bow  j 
He  CHILDED,  as  I  father'df.    —    — 

In  Lydgate  it  is  to  bring  forth,  as  before  us. 

And  in  this  while,  with  her  eyen  meke 
She  CHYLDED  hath  J.     —    — 

*  Ball.  Lady,  v.  133.  f  King  Lear,  aft.  3.  f.  5. 

J  LYFE  of  our  Lady.  R.  Redman,  1531.  4to.  chap.  27.  The 
title  of  which  is  moft  extraordinary  ;  "  How  Jofepb  ivcnt  to  fetch  a  myd- 
"  ityfe  to  our  Lady," 

B.  vi. 
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B.  vi.  c.  xxiii.  &c. 

His  defcription  of  the  BLATANT  BEAST,  under 
which  is  fhadowed  Scandal  or  Calumny,  attacking  all 
ranks  of  life,  and  making  havock  in  cities,  courts, 
monafteries,  and  cottages,  is  exactly  fimilar  to  this 
paflTage  in  the  Lingua  of  Erafmus :  "  Circumferat  quif- 
*'  que  oculos  fuss,  per  domos  privates,  per  collegia,  per 
"  monajleriay  per  aulas  principum,  per  civitates,  per  reg~ 
"  na\  et  compendia  difcet,  quantam  ubique  pejlem  ingerat 
"  LINGUA  CALUMNIATRIX*." 

B.  vii.  c.  vii.  f.  x, 

That  richer  feems  than  any  TAPESTRY, 
That  princes  bowres  adorne  with  painted  imagery. 

In  the  age  of  the  poet,  tapeftry  was  the  moft 
fafhionable  furniture  of  halls  and  ftate-roomsj  as  it 
was  when  Milton  wrote  his  Comus,  who  mentions, 
tapeftry  as  a  circumftance  of  grandeur. 

Courteiie, 

Which  oft  is  fooner  found  in  lowly  fheds, 
With  fmoaky  rafters,  than  in  TAP'STRY  HAH.S 
And  courts  of  princes. 

As  the  general  faflnon  of  furnifhing  halls,  and 
grand  apartments,  is  at  prefent  entirely  different  from 

*  Bafilise,  apud  Froben.  1526.  pag.  229. 

this 


this,  the  reader  pafTes  over  the  exprefiion,  TAPES- 
TRY-HALLS, without  feeling  any  ftriking  idea  of  the 
thing  conveyed  to  him,  becaufe  the  objedt  from 
whence  it  is  drawn,  does  not  at  prefent  commonly 
exift:  arid  we  may  obferve,  from  this  paflage,  how 
much  of  their  force  and  propriety  both  expicilions  and 
defcriptions  muft  neceflarily  lofe,  when  the  objects, 
or  cuftoms,  or  manners,  to  which  they  allude,  are 
difufed,  and  forgotten.  There  is  another  reference 
to  tapeftry  in  Milton,  which  is  not  immediately  felt 
and  underftood  by  a  modern  reader : 

Auditurque  chelys  SUSPENSA  TAPETIA  circumt 
Virgineos  tremula  qua:  regat  arte  pedes  *. 

In  Hentznertisf,  may  be  feen  fome  curious  defcrip- 
tions of  rich  tapeftry  in  queen  Elizabeth's  palaces. 
Bacon,  defcribing  a  cabinet,  or  clofet,  at  the  end  of 
a  gallery,  which  is  to  be  furniflied  and  finifhed  in  the 
moft  delicate  tafte,  directs,  that  it  be  "  daintily 
"  paved  t,  RICHLY  HANGED,  glazed  with  cryftal- 
"  line  glafle,  a  rich  cupola  in  the  midft,  and  all 

*  B.  i.  ii.  6. 

•}•  Itinefarium  1568.  ut  fupra. 

J  In  this  article  they  were  extremely  curious.  In  a  defcription  of* 
the  royal  palace  at  Woodftock,  written  1622,  it  it  faid,  "  The  pre- 
"  fence  and  friiile  chamber  of  this  palace  are  paved  with  alabaftir." 
added  to  Kennet's  Paroch.  Antiq.  pag.  694. 

««  other 


"  other  elegancie  that  may  be  thought  upon  *."  Har- 
rifon,  who  wrote  a  Defcription  of  England  about  the 
middle  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  obferves  j  "  Certes 
"  in  noblemens  holifes  it  is  not  rare  to  fee  abundance 
*'  of  arras,  rich  hangings  of  tape/trie,  &c.  .  .  Likewife, 
**  in  the  houfes  of  knights,  gentlemen,  &c.  it  is  not 
"  gefon  to  behold  generallie  this  great  provifion  of 
"  tape/trie  f."  Before  the  ufe  of  tapeftry  became 
very  common,  they  painted  the  walls  of  their  rooms. 
Chaucer  tells  us,  that  the  room  in  which  he  flept, 
in  his  Dreme^  was  painted  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
Romaunt  of  the  Rofe  %. 

And  Ibothe  to  faine  my  chamber  was 
Full  well  depaintid.  • 

#*#**»#*#» 
And  all  the  walls  with  colours  fine 
Were  paint,  both  text  and  glofe, 
And  [with]  all  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe. 

The  interior  walls  of  the  churches  were  alfo  frequent  - 


* 


Of  Building.  Eflay,  xlv.         f  Prefixed  to  Hollingfhed's  Chron.  p,  i83. 

J  Dreame  of  Chaucer,  v.  322.  ed.  Urry,  p.  406.  or  Speght  fol.  228. 
verfo.  col.  2.  There  are  other  inftances  in  Chaucer.  By  the  way,  POR- 
TRAYING is  mentioned  as  an  accomplifhment  in  the  character  of  Chau- 
cer's Squire. 

He  could  fongs  make,  and  eke  well  endite, 

Jiuft,  and  eke  daunce,  PORTRAY,  and  well  write. 

Cant,  T.  Pre/.  eJ.  Spegbt,Jign.  A  ii. 
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ly  painted.  Thus  the  author  of  Pierce  Plowmarit 
Crede>  defcribing  a  church  ; 

•         '' 

Walles  well  heye, 

That  mote  bene  portraid,  and  paint,  and  pulched 

full  clene. 
Again, 

The  pilers  weren  ypaint,  and  pulched  full  clene. 

Though  this  laft  inftance  may  mean  plain  colouring,  as 
was  the  faftiion.  The  cloyfters  of  monaiteries  were  of- 
ten decorated  with  paintings.  Thus  the  fame  author. 

Than  cam  I  to  the  cloyfter,  and  gaped  abouten, 
Wo  ugh  it  was  pilered  and  peint,  and  portreyed  full 
clene  *. 

The  Dance  of  Death >,  painted  in  the  cloyfters  of  St. 
Paul's,  about  1440, 1  have  mentioned  above.  Hearne 
imagines,  that  the  cloyfters  of  the  nunnery  at  God- 
ftowe  were  curioufly  painted  \.  The  roofs  of  the 
churches  were  often  painted  with  fantaftic  decorations, 
thofe  I  mean,  that  were  flat  and  not  vaulted,  as  at 
St.  Alban's,  and  Peterborough.  A  common  orna- 
ment of  the  roofs  of  ftate-rooms,  was  a  blue  ground, 
fprinkled  with  golden  ftars.  Queen  Elizabeth's  cham- 

*  Edit.  Owen  Rogers,  410.   1561.  fign.  A.  iii. 
-\  Oul.  Neubrig.  vol.  3.  p.  773.    This  was  written  before  I  had  feen 
Mr.  Walpole's  valuable  and  entertaining  anecdotes  of  antient  painting. 

VOL.  II  H  h  ber, 
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ber,  in  the  palace  at  Woodftock,  had  fuch  a  roof*. 
The  ceiling  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and  picture  gal- 
lery at  Oxford,  are  curious  remains  of  this  ftile 

Tafte  and  imagination  make  more  antiquarians,  than 
the  world  is  willing  to  allow.  One  looks  back  with 
a  romantic  pleafure  on  the  arts  and  fafhions  of  an 
age,  which, 

Employ 'd  the  power  of  fairy  hands  f. 

B.  vii.  c.  vii.  f.  xxxv. 
Like  that  ungracious  crew  which  faines  demureft  grace. 

He  feems  here  to  have  intended  a  fatirical  ftroke 
againft  the  puritans  who  were  a  prevailing  party  in 
the  age  of  queen  Elizabeth  j  and,  indeed,  our  author, 
from  his  profeffion,  had  fome  reafon  to  declare  him- 
felf  their  enemy,  as  poetry  was  what  they  particularly 
ftigmatifed,  and  bitterly  inveighed  againft.  In  the 
year  1579,  one  Stephen  Goflbn  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
with  this  title,  "  The  School  of  Abufe^  containing  a 
"  pleafaunt  invective  againft  poets,  pipers,  plaiers, 
"  jefters,  and  fuch-like  caterpillers  of  a  common- 

*  It  remained  almoft  complete,  abeut  fifty  years  fince.  It  was  deftroy- 
ed  with  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  old  royal  manor,  when  Blenheim- 
palace  was  built. 

t  Gray. 

"  wealth." 
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"  wealth  J."      This  was    foon    followed    by    many 
others  of  the  fame  kind. 

But  the  moft  ridiculous  treatife  of  this  fort  was 
one  written  many  years  afterwards  by  W.  Prynne  ; 
as  a  fpecimen  of  which,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  entertain 
the  reader  with  its  title-page.  "  HISTRIOMASTIX, 
"  the  Players  Scourge^  or  dflcn  Tragedie^  divided  into 
"  two  parts  ;  wherein  it  is  largely  evidenced  by  divers 
"  arguments,  by  the  concurring  authorities,  and  refo- 
"  lutions  of  fundry  texts  of  Scripture  ;  of  the  whole 
"  primitive  church,  both  under  the  law  and  gofpel  ; 
"  of  fifty-five  fynods  and  councils,  of  feventy-one 
"  fathers,  and  chriftian  writers,  before  the  year  of 
"  our  Lord  12003  of  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
11  foraigne  and  domeftic  proteftant  and  popifti  authors 
"  fincej  of  forty  heathen  philofophers,  hiftorians, 
"  poets ;  of  many  heathen,  many  chriftian  nations, 
"  republicks,  emperors,  princes,  magiftrates  j  offun- 
<c  dry  apoftolical,  canonical,  imperial  conftitutions, 
"  and  of  our  own  englifh  ftatutes,  magiftrates,  uni- 
tc  verfities,  writers,  preachers. . . .  That  popular  ftage- 
'*  playes  (the  very  pompes  of  the  devil,  which  we 
"  renounce  in  baptifme,  if  we  believe  the  fathers) 

£  I  think,  in  one  of  the  abfurd  books  of  this  kind,  there  is  a  chapter 
"  Of  the  Vanity  of  wearing  cork-heeled  flioes." 

H  h  2  "  are 


«  are  finfull,  heathenifh,  lewd,  ungodly  fpechcles, 
"  and  moft  pernicious  corruptions ;  condemned  in  all 
"  ages  as  intolerable  mifchiefes,  to  churches,  to  re- 
"  publicks,  the  manners,  mindes,  and  foules  of  men  : 
"  and  that  the  profeffion  of  play-poets,  of  ftage- 
•'  players,  together  with  penning,  acting,  and  fre- 
*'  quenting  of  ftage-playes,  are  unlawful!,  infamous, 
"  and  mifbefeeming  chriftians :  all  pretences  to  the 
*f  contrary  are  here  likewife  fully  anfwered  ;  and  the 
"  unlawfullnefs  of  acting,  of  beholding  academical 
*e  enterludes,  briefly  difcufled ;  befides  fundry  other 
<e  particulars  concerning  dancing,  dicing,  health- 
"  drinking,  &c."  London,  1633. 

This  extravagant  and  abfurd  fpirit  of  puritanical 
enthufiafm,  proved  at  laft,  in  its  effects,  as  pernici- 
ous to  polite  learning,  and  the  fine  arts,  as  to  the 
liberties  and  conftitution  of  our  country  :  while  every 
fpecies  of  elegance  was  reprefented,  by  thefe  auftere 
and  melancholy  zealots,  as  damnable  luxury,  and 
every  degree  of  decent  adoration,  as  popifti  idolatry  *. 
In  fliort,  it  is  not  fufficiently  confidered,  what  a  rapid 
and  national  progrefs  we  were,  at  that  time,  making 

*  Oliver  Cromwell,  however,  was  fond  of  mufic  ;  and,  what  may 
fcem  furprifing,  was  particularly  fond  of  the  mufic  of  an  organ  :  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  remarkable  anecdote.  In  the  grand  Rebellion, 
when  the  organ  at  Magdalen-college  in  Oxford,  among  others,  was  ta- 
ken down,  Cromwell  ordered  it  to  be  carefully  conveyed  to  Hampton- 
y:&  '•  in 


in  knowledge,  and  how  fudden  a  flop  was  put  to  it, 
by  the  inundation  of  prefbyterianifm  and  ignorance  j 
which  circumftance  alone,  exclufive  of  its  other  atten- 
dant evils,  gives  us  ample  caufe  to  deteft  the  promo- 
ters of  that  malignant  rebellion,  which  no  good  man 
can  remember  without  horror. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to  remark  here, 
that  Milton,  who  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  puritanifm, 
had  good  reafon  to  think,  that  the  publication  of  his 
Samfon  Agontfte^  would  be  highly  offenfive  to  his  pre- 
cife  brethren,  who  held  poetry,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  dramatic  kind,  in  fuch  deep  abhorrence.  And, 
upon  this  account,  it  is  probable,  that  in  order  to  ex- 
cufe  himfelf  for  having  engaged  in  this  profcribed  and 
forbidden  fpecies  of  writing,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
prefix  to  his  play  a  formal  DEFENCE  OF  TRAGEDY  *, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  fome  of  the 
graveft  writers  did  not  fcruple  to  illuftrate  their  dif- 
courfes  from  the  works  of  tragic  poets,  and  that  many 

court,  where  it  wis  placed  in  the  great  gallery  ;  and  one  of  Cromwell's 
favourite  amufements  was  to  be  entertained  with  this  inftrument,  at 
leifure  hours.  It  continued  there  till  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  re- 
turned to  its  original  owners,  and  was  the  fame  that  remained  in  the 
choir  of  that  college  till  within  thefe  laft  twenty  years. 

*  The  popular  clamours  of  puritanifm,  in  like  manner,  fcem  to 
have  extorted  from  Sydney,  his  rational  and  noble  DE/KNCE  OP 
Poxsiz. 

of 
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of  the  wifeft  philofophers,  and  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
were  not  afhamed  to  write  TRAGEDIES. 

The  fubfequent  remarks  are  thrown  together  with- 
out order,  which  the  reader  is  defired  to  look  upon 
as  a  SUPPLEMENT  to  this  concluding  SECTION. 

B.  i.  c.  vi.  f.  xv. 

Farre  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  fo  glad, 
Of  Bacchus  merry  fruits  they  did  INVENT, 
Or  Cybel's  frantic  rights  have  made  them  mad. 

Hughes  reads,  "  IF  Bacchus,  &c."  hut  even  then 
there  is  an  obfcurity.  The  meaning  of  the  paflage  is 
this :  "  He  wonders  what  makes  them  fo  glad ;  he 
<c  doubts  with  himfelf,  whether  or  no  their  mirth 
"  was  not  occafioned  by  wine  which  they  had  dif- 
"  covered,  or  whether  or  no  they  might  not  be 
*c  driven  to  madnefs  by  Cybele's  rites."  INVENT  is 
here  one  of  Spenfer's  latinifms  for  dtfcover ;  as  it  is 
alfo  in  this  verfe; 

Ay  me,  that  ever  guile  in  women  was  INVENTED. 

5.   n.  50. 
That  is,  found  out. 

B.  v.  c.  ix.  f.  xiii. 

Like  as  the  fowler  on  his  guilefull  pipe, 
CHARMES  to  the  birds  full  many  a  pleafant  lay. 

Charm 
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Charm  is  thus  ufed  again,  as  Dr.  Jortin  obferves, 
in  Colin  Clouts  c:me  home  again. 

The  fhepherd's  boy     —     —    —     — 
Sate  as  his  cuflom  was    —     —     — 
CHARMING  his  oaten  pipe  unto  his  peres. 

It  feems  to  be  ufed  fomewhat  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
ft.  39.  below. 

That  well  could  CHAR  ME  his  tongue,  and  time  his 

fpeech. 
Again, 

Here  we  our  (lender  pipes  may  fafely  CHARME  *. 
In  the  Epithalamiumy  for  tempting  by  enchantment. 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite. 
B.  v.  c.  vii.  f.  xxxiv. 

The  wicked  fhaft  guided  through  th'  ayrie  WIDE. 
Ayrie  WIDE  feems  to  be  ufed  for  ayrie  VOID. 

B.  vii.  c.  viii.  f.  ii.  feq. 
Next  Mercuric.    —     —    —    —    — 

Our  old  poets  take  all  opportunities  of  difplaying 
their  (kill  in  aftronomy.      It  was  the  favorite  ftudy 

«  Oftober. 

Of 
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of  the  dark  ages,  which  have  left  us  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  manufcript  fyftems,  in  various  branches  of  this 
fcience.  In  the  ftatutes  of  a  certain  college,  at  Cam- 
bridge, founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  fome  of 
the  fellows  are  directed,  "  intendere  Jludio  ASTRO- 
"  NOMIJE."  In  the  magnificent  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
it  was  not  deemed  ftrange  to  exhibit  an  entertainment 
before  the  court,  formed  on  this  abftrufe  fcience,  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  prince  Arthur,  and  the 
princefs  Katharine.  "  In  all  the  devifes  and  conceits 
"  of  the  triumphs  of  this  marriage,  there  was  a  great 
"  deal  of  aftronomie.  The  ladies  being  refembled  to 
"  Hefperus,  and  the  prince  to  Ar6turus  ;  and  the  old 
"  king  Alphonfus,  that  was  the  greateft  aftronomer 
"  of  kings,  and  was  anceftor  to  the  ladie,  was  brought 
"  in,  to  be  the  fortune-teller  of  the  match.  And 
<c  whofoever  had  thefe  toyes  in  compiling,  they  were 
<c  not  altogether  pedanticat *  " 

Camden  fays,  that  queen  Elizabeth  "  exprefled  fuch 
"  an  inclination  towardes  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  that 
"  fome  have  imputed  her  regard  to  the  INFLUENCE 
"  OF  THE  STARS."  A  fine  ftroke  of  flattery  found- 
ed on  fuperftition  and  falfe  philofophy  ! 

*  Bacon's  Hiftorie  of  Henry  VII.  fol.  1622.  pag.  205. 

B,  v. 


B.  v.  c.  ix.  f.  xxxiv* 

—     Many  heinous  crimes  by  her  enured. 
Enured,  ufed,  committed.     Thus  Sonnets,  ad  cak. 

—     —     Frefh  againe  emtred 
His  former  cfueltie. 

Ure  for  ufe  was  formerly  common.  Hence  it  has 
been  propofcd  to  read,  in  Milton';  Comus,  ure  for  curt* 

Drops  that  from  my  fountains  pure 
I  have  kept  of  precious  ure. 

Thus  in  Brown's  Britannia's  Pajlarah*. 

The  ftaires  of  rugged  Hone  feldom  in  ure\. 
In  Sackville's  Gordobuck,        M 

This  tempred  youth,  with  aged  father's  a#e, 
Be  brought  in  ure  of  fkilfull  ftayednefs  J. 

In  the  A&  of  Uniformity,  Prim.  Eliz.  prefixed  to 
the  Liturgy  :  "  Ufe  the  faid  fervice,  and  put  the  fame 
"  in  URE."  In  later  Common-prayer  books  it  is  print- 
ed ufe.  Enure  is  ufed  with  greater  latitude,  4.  2.  29. 

That  doth  ill  caufe  or  evill  end  enure. 

*  B.  i.  f.  5.  f  Alfo,  b.  i.  f.  5, 

t  A.  i.  f.  2, 
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B.  iii.  c.  H.  f.  xlvi. 
Without  refpedl  of  perfon  or  of  port. 

PORT,  is  carriage-,  afpefl.  Fr.  port.  It  is  fo  ufcd  by 
Chaucer;  and  by  Harrifon,  fpeaking  of  the  lord 
mayor  of  London.  "  Of  a  fubje£t  there  is  no  pub- 
*'  lick  officer,*  of  anie  citie  in  Europe,  that  may  com- 
"  pare  in  PORT  and  countenance  with  him,  during  the 
"  time  of  his  office  *. 

B.  iii.  c.  iii.  f.  iv. 
My  glorious  foveraignes  goodlie  aunceftrie. 

Milton,  in  his  hiftory  of  England,  feems  to  have 
ufed  Spenfer's  chronicle  of  the  britifti  kings,  as  a  kind 
of  clue,  to  direct  him  through  fo  dark  and  perplexed 
a  fubje<3:.  He  plainly  copies  our  author's  order  and 
difpofition,  whom  he  quotes ;  and  almoft  tranfcribes 
from  him  in  the  ftory  of  Lear,  as  much,  however,  as 
the  difference  between  profe  and  verfe  will  permit. 
Milton  was  very  fond  of  the  old  britifti  hiftory,  in 
which  his  imagination  difcovered  many  fine  fubjedis  for 
poetry.  Milton's  Hiftory  is  an  admirable  comment  on 
this  part  of  our  author ;  which  is  manifeftly  taken 
from  the  former  part  of  John  Hardyng's  chronicle. 

*  Defcription  of  England,  utfupr.pag.i68. 

B.  ii. 
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B.  ii.  c.  x.  f.  liii. 

—     —  The  holic  grayle.     —     —     — 

I  forgot  to  remark  before  *,  that  in  the  Afhmolean 
Mufeum,  at  Oxford,  there  is  a  very  curious  and  beau- 
tiful manufcript,  of  the  Hiftory  of  Arthur  and  his 
knights,  and  their  Atchievement  of  the  Sangreal-\.  It 
is  in  folio,  on  vellum  ;  the  initials  are  illuminated, 
and  the  chapters  are  adorned  with  head-pieces,  ex- 
prefiing  the  ftory,  painted  and  illuminated  ;  in  which 
we  fee  the  fafhion  of  antient  armour,  building,  man- 
ner of  tilting,  and  other  particulars.  Thefe  are  the 
only  illuminations  of  the  kind  I  have  feen.  They 
are  fomethino;  like  the  wood-cuts  to  an  old  edition  of 

O 

Ariofto,  154.0:$.  Other  ornaments  are  introduced  in 
the  margin,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  This  ma- 
nufcript, I  prefume,  is  of  confiderable  antiquity.  In 
the  Bodleian  library  are  two  other  manufcripts,  in 
french,  of  the  hiftory  of  Arthur  and  his  conqtieft  of 
the 


With  regard  to  what  I  have  faid  above,  concern- 
ing the  word  Grayle  in  Skelton  ||,  I  find  I  am  miftaken  ; 

*  Vol.  i.  pag.  34.  f  Codd.  Aflimol.  fol.  828. 

J  InVinegia.  quarto. 

$  Viz.  Cod.  Men.  Digb.  1284,  223.     And  Hyper.  Bodl.  [ex  Hat- 
4092,  67.  ||  Vol.  j.  pag.  35. 

I  i  2  Grayle 


Grayle  there  fignifying  Graduate,  or  the  Reffonforium^ 
or  Antlpbonarium^  in  the  romifh  fervice.  The  French 
word  is  Greel)  which  Dufrefne  *  interprets,  "  Lime 
ic  a  chanter  le  meffe"  Thus,  in  fome  monaftic  in- 
ventories taken  at  the  reformation,  we  find  Grayks 
enumerated,  i.  e.  fervice-books.  Skelton,  cited 
above,  fays  5 

The  peacocke  fo  proud, 

Becaufe  his  voice  is  loud, 

He  fhall  fing  the  ORAYLE. 

i.  e.  He  (hall  fing  that  part  of  the  fervice  which  is 
called  the  Grayky  or  graduate.  Among  the  furniture 
given  to  the  chapel  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  by 
the  founder,  mention  is  made  of  four  Grayles  of  Parch- 
ment lyned  with  gold  f. 

B.  iii.  c.  x.  f.  viii. 
Brawles,  ballads,  virelayes,  and  verfes  vain. 

The  ftudy  of  the  italian  poets,  in  the  age  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  introduced  a  great  variety  of  meafures ; 
particularly  in  the  lyrical  pieces  of  that  time,  in  their 
canzonets,  madrigals,  devifes,  fonnets,  and  epithala- 

*  "  Quia  in  gradibm  canitur."  Dufr.  in  Voc.  He  mentions  a  Will 
-51  Charles  earl  of  Valois,  1320,  in  which  he  bequeathes,  "  un  raifTel 
"  et  un  greel." 

f  Indent,  dat.  Mail  5,  1556.  Regift.  I.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon. 

miums. 
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miums.  But  nothing  could  be  more  abfurd  than 
their  imitations  of  the  roman  meafures  ;  an  attempt 
begun  and  patronifed  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  Sir 
Edward  Dyer.  In  an  old  mifcellaneous  collection  of 
poems,  by  Sydney,  Dyer,  Davis,  Greville,  Campion, 
and  others,  printed  1621,  and  entitled  Davifon's 
Poems )  or  a  Poetical  Rhapfodie*9  there  is  an  iambic 
elegy  by  Spenfer,  never  printed  in  his  works,  which  I 
fliall  reftore  to  the  public.  This  little  piece  may  juftly 
be  deemed  a  curiofity  on  more  accounts  than  one. 

LOUES      EMBASIE, 

IN       AN 

IAMBICKE     E  L  E  G  I  E. 

Vnhappy  verfe  !  the  witneffe  of  vnhappy  {late, 

Make  thy  felf  fluttring  wings  of  thy  faft  flying  thoglit 

And  flye  forth  vnto  my  loue  wherefocuer  fhe  be. 

Whether  lying  reftleiTe  in  beauy  bed,  or  elfe 
Sitting  fo  cheerelefle  at  the  cheerefull  boord,  or  elfc 
Playing  alone  carelefTe  on  her  heavenly  virginals. 

If  in  bed,  tell  her  that  mine  eyes  can  take  no  reft  : 
If  at  boord,  tell  her  that  my  mouth  can  taite  no  food, 
If  at  her  virginals,  tell  her  I  can  heare  no  mirth. 

*  It  is  the  fourth  imprcflioD.  Lend,  for  R.  Jack fon.  ismo.  pag.  203. 

Afiteci 


Afked  why,  (ay  waking  loue  fufFereth  no  fleepe : 
Say  that  raging  loue  doth  appall  the  weake  ftomacke : 
Say  that  lamenting  loue  marreth  the  muficall. 

Tell  her,  that  her  pleafures  were  wont  to  lull  me  afleepe, 
Tell  her,  that  her  beauty  was  wont  to  feed  mine  eyes : 
Tell  her,  that  her  fweet  long  was  wont  to  make  roe  mirth. 

Now  do  I  nightly  wafte,  wanting  my  kindly  reft  : 
Now  do  I  daily  ftarue,  wanting  my  liuely  food : 
Now  do  I  alwayes  die,  wanting  my  timely  mirth. 

And  if  I  wafte,  who  will  bewaile  my  heauy  chance  * 
And  if  I  ftarue,  who  will  record  my  curfed  end? 
And  if  I  die,  who  will  fay,,  this  was  Immerito? 

EDMUND  SPENCER. 

To  this  I  add  another  piece,  equally  curious  and 
unknown,  by  the  fame  author ;  which  Mr.  Johnfon 
difcovered,  among  other  recommendatory  verfes,  pre- 
fixed to  an  old  tranflation  of  Contareni's  defcription  of 
Venice,  by  one  Lewkenor. 

The  antique  Babet,  emprefle  of  the  Haft, 

Upreard  her  birildinges  to  the  threatned  fkies; 

And  fecond  Babell,  tyrant  of  the  Weft, 

Her  ayry  towers  upraifed  much  more  high ; 

But,  with  the  weight  of  their  own  furquedry, 
They  both  are  fallen,  that  all  the  earth  did  feare, 

And 
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And  buried  now  in  their  own  afhes  ly, 

Yet  fhewing  by  their  heapes  how  great  they  weare : 
But  in  their  place  doth  now  a  third  appeare, 

Fayre  Venice,  flower  of  the  laft  worlds  delight, 
And  next  to  them  in  beauty,  draweth  neare, 

But  far  exceeds  in  policie  of  right; 
Yet  not  fo  fayre  her  buildings  to  behold, 
As  Lewkenors  flile,  that  hath  her  beautie  told. 

EDM.  SPENCER. 
B.  vi.  c.  vii.   f.  xxiii. 

At  length  into  a  monaftere,  did  light, 
Where  he  him  found  defpoyling  all  with  maine  and  might. 

Thofe  who  complain  of  the  outrages  committed  at 
the  diflblution  of  monafteries,  feldom  obferve,  that 
literature  fuffered  an  irreparable  lofs,  in  the  difperfion 
and  deftru&ion  of  books,  which  followed  that  impor- 
tant event.  Bale  *,  a  notorious  and  profefTed  reformer, 
laments  the  injuries  fu£'.iaed  in  this  article.  Many 
moft  valuable  pieces  both  printed  and  manufcript, 
were  either  inftantly  deftroyed,  or  configned  to  the 
moft  mean  and  fordid  ufes.  Wood  tells  usf,  that  two 
famous  libraries  were  purchafed  at  the  price'  of  forty 
{hillings,  by  a  common  fhop-keeper  at  Oxford,  for 

*  In  Proem,  ad  lib.  cui  tit.  Iter  Laboriofum,  &c.  Lond.  1549. 
•J-  Hift.  et  Antiq.  Un.  Oxon.  pae.  272. 1.  I. 

the 


the  purpofe  of  wafte  paper.  Some  of  the  books,  were 
fold  to  merchants  who  carried  them  abroad  *.  The 
fpirit  of  purging  the  libraries  from  what  they  called 
popery,  prevailed  fo  far,  that  the  reforming  vifi<x>rs  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
left  only  a  manufcript  of  Valerius  Maximus  f,  in  the 
public  library  J.  The  greateft  part  of  the  reft  of  the 
books  they  burned  in  the  market-place,  or  fold  to  the 
loweft  artificers  §.  Rubrics,  mathematical  figures, 
and  agronomical  demonstrations,  were  judged  to  be 
the  genuine  charadteriftics  of  popifli  delufion  and  im- 
pofture.  For  this  reafon,  they  took  from  the  library 
of  Merton -college,  more  than  a  cart-load  of  manu- 
fcripts  |j .  The  monks  at  leaft  protected  and  preferved, 
if  they  did  not  propagate  and  pra&ife,  literature. 
We  are  told,  that  there  were  no  lefs  than  a  thou- 
fand  and  feven  hundred  manufcripts  in  the  abbey  of 
Peterborough  (§). 

B.  ii.  c.  x.  f.  Ixvii. 

So  now  entombed  lies  at  Stonehenge  by  the  heath* 

*  Hift.  et  Antiq.  Un.  Oxon.  pag.  272.  1.  i. 

•}•  I  wonder  their  confciences  permitted  it  to  remain,  as  its  initials  and 
margins  are  finely  illuminated  and  ornamented.  It  is  on  vellom,  in  folio. 
J  Wood,  ut  fup.  lib.  2.  pag.  50.  §  Ibid. 

||  Wood,  ut  fup.  i.  171. 

(§)  Gunton's  Peterborough,  pag,  173.     See  Tanner's  Notit.  Monaft. 
fbl,  prsef.  pag.  41. 
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This  is  Aurelius,  who  was  poifoned  by  a  faxon. 
"  King  Edgar, .  .  .  and  king  Athehtane, .  . .  are  faid 
"  by  approved  authors,  to  be  buried  in  fome  of  the 
"  Wiltfliire  hills. .  . .  They  buried  their  princes,  and 
"  peers,  and  nobles,  in  hills;  making  fome  monu- 
"  ments  of  earth,  or  ftones  heaped  up  *.". . .  Conftans 
is  fuppofed  to  be  buried  in  the  mountains  of  north- 
Wales  f. 

B.  v.  c.  iii.  f.  iii. 

To  tell  the  glory  of  the  feaft  that  day, 
The  goodlie  fervice,  the  devifeful  fights. 

At  Florimel's  wedding.  By  deuifefull  fights,  Spen- 
fer  means,  fights  full  of  DEVICES,  that  is,  mafques, 
triumphs,  and  other  fpe&acles,  ufually  exhibited  in  his 
time,  with  great  coft  and  fplendor,  at  the  nuptials 
of  noble  perfonages.  Hence  Milton,  in  L?Allegrot 
felec-ts  that  Ipecies  of  "  mafque  and  antique  pa- 
"  geantry,"  which  was  celebrated  at  weddings.  On 
thefe  occafions  there  was  conftantly  an  epithalamium; 
which  is  the  reafon  that  the  author  of  the  Arte  of  Eng- 
lijh  Poe/tet  feparately  confiders  the  epithalamium  as  a 
fpecies  of  poetry,  and  accordingly  delivers  rules  for 
its  compofition. 

•  Hiftory  of  Allchefter,  nt  fapr.  pag.  690. 
t  Ibid.  703. 
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B.  vii.  c. 

Speaking  of  Diana's  departure  from  Ireland. 
i(qq!ii   fti»ornoi*>b  '    ?   fcb  prf)   •« 
o  -4m..;  -TT,:  rh;    —    Parting  from  the  place 
Thereon  a  heavy  hapleffe  curfe  did  lay, 
To  weet,  that  wolves,  where  me  was  wont  to  /pace 
Should  harbour'd  be,  and  all  thofe  woods  deface, 
And  thieves  mould  rob,  and  fpoil  that  coaft  around ; 
Since  which  thofe  woods,  and  all  that  goodly  chafe, 
Doth  to  this  day  with  wolves  and  thieves  abound. 

In  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,  where  he  is  prailing 
England,  he  does  it  by  an  enumeration  of  fome  of 
the  miferies  of  Ireland. 

No  wayling  there,  nor  wretchednefle  is  heard, 

No  bloodie  iflues,  nor  no  leprofies ; 

No  griefly  famine,  nor  nor  raging  fweard  : 

No  nightly  bordrags,  nor  no  hues  and  cries, 

The  fhepherds  there  abroad  may  fafely  lie 

On  hills  and  dovvnes,  withouten  dread  or  danger : 

Nor  ravenous  wolves  the  good  mans  hope  deftroy, 

Nor  outlawes  fell  affray  the  forreft  ranger. 

Spenfer,  fpeaking  of  the  maflacres  committed  upon 

the  people  of  Munfter,  in  Ireland,  after  the  rebellion, 

paints  in   the   ftrongeft    colours,    though    in  profe. 

"  Out  of  every  corner  of  the  woodes  and  glennes  they 

:**  came  creeping  forth  upon  their  handes,  for  their 

"  legges 
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"  legges  could  not  bear  them  :  they  looked  like  ana- 
"  tomies  of  death  ;  they  fpake  like  ghoftes  crying  out 
"  of  their  graves ;  they  eat  the  dead  carrions,  happy 
*'  were  they  could  they  find  them,  yea,  and  one 
"  another  foon  after ;  infomuch,  as  the  very  carcafes 
"  they  fpared  not  to  fcrape  out  of  their  graves.  And 
"  if  they  found  a  plot  of  water-crefles,  or  fham- 
«*  jrockes,  there  they  flocked,  as  to  a  feaft,  for  the  time; 
"  yet  not  able  long  to  continue  there  withall,  &c*." 
Spenfer  himfelf  died  in  Ireland,  in  the  moft  wretched 
condition,  amid  the  defolations  of  this  rebellion ;  as 
appears  from  the  following  curious  anecdote  in  Drum- 
mond,  who  has  left  us  the  heads  of  a  converfation 

between  himfelf  and  B.  Jonfon "  Ben  Jonfon 

"  told  me  that  Spenfer's  goods  were  robbed  by  the 
'«  iriih  in  Defmond's  rebellion  ;  bis  houfe,  and  a  lit- 
"  tie  child  of  his  burnt,  and  he  and  his  wife  nearly 
"  efcaped  ;  that  he  afterwards  died  in  king-ftreet, 
"  [Dublin]  by  abfolute  want  of  bread ;  and  that  he 
*c  refufed  twenty  pieces  fent  him  by  the  earl  of  Eflex, 
"  and  gave  this  anfwer  to  the  perfon  who  brought 
"  them,  that  he  was  fure  he  had  no  time  to  fpend 
*'  them  f."  Camden  informs  us,  that  Spenfer  was  in 

*  Spenfer's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  p.   154.  vol.  6.  works, 
I2mo.   1750. 

•f-  Works,  fol.  pag.  224.     Headi  of  a  Cattverfation  betioten  the  famous 

feet  Bcnjobn'on,  anJfPiHiam  Drummmd  of  Haiotborndcn,  January,  1619. 

K  k  2  Jonfon 
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Ireland  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  under  Tyrone, 
1598,  but  that  being  plundered  of  his  fortune,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  intu  England,  where  he  died, 
that  fame,  or  the  next  year*.  Camden  adds,  that 
he  was  buried  in  the  aubey  of  Weftminfter,  with  due 
folemnities,  at  the  expence  of  the  earl  of  Eflex.  If 
Drummond's  account  be  true,  it  is  moft  probable, 
that  the  earl,  whofe  benefaction  came  too  late  to  be 
of  any  ufe,  ordered  his  body  to  be  conveyed  into 
England,  where  it  was  interred  as  Camden  relates.  It 
muft  be  owned  that  Jonfon's  account,  in  Drummond, 
is  very  circumftantial ;  and  that  it  is  probable,  Jonfon 
was  curious  enough  to  collect  authentic  information, 
on  fo  interefting  a  fubject.  At  leaft  his  profeflion 
and  connections  better  qualified  him  to  come  at  the 
truth.  Perhaps  he  was  one  of  the  poets  who  held  up 

Spenfer's  pallf. 

B.  vi.  c.  vi.  f.  xx. 

To  whom  the  prince,  HIM  faining  to  embafe. 

HIM  for  HIMSELF  is  the  language  of  poetry  at  pre- 
fent.     The  elder  poets  took  greater  liberties  in  this 

Jonfon  conceived  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Drummond's  genius,  that  he 
took  a  journey  into  Scotland,  on  purpofe  to  converfe  with  him,  and 
remained  fome  time  with  him,  at  his  houfe  at  Hawthornden. 

*  Camden.  Annales  Eliz.  p.  4.  pag.  729.  Lugd.  Batav.     See  alfo  Sir 
J.  Ware's  pref.  to  Spenfer's  View  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  fol.  1633.  edit.  i. 
•f-  Poetis  funus  ducentibus.  Camden  ubi  fupr, 

point, 
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point,  fo  that  fometimes  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  HIM  is  ufed  fotfe  or  ilium.  Of  this  the  verfe 
before  us  is  an  inftance.  Thus  again, 

Scudamore  coming  to  CARE'S  houfe 

Doth  flcep  from  HIM  expell.  4.  5.  Arg. 

That  is,  "  expells  fleep  from  HIMSELF."  Thus  in 
Raleigh's  elegant  VISION  upon  the  conceipt  of  the  FAERIE 
QUEENE. 

At  whofe  approache  the  fbule  of  Petrarcke  wept, 
And  from  thenceforth  thofe  graces  were  not  feen, 
For  they  this  queene  attended;  in  whofe  ftead 
OBLIVION  laid  HIM  down  on  Laura's  herfe. 

We  are  apt,  at  firft,  to  refer  HIM  dnvn,  &c.  to  Pe- 
trarcke, "  OBLIVION  /^PETRARCKE  dnvn-"  while 
the  meaning  is,  "  OBLIVION  LAID  himfelf DOWNE." 

The  initial  line  of  this  fonnet  feems  to  have  been 
thought  of  by  Milton,  viz. 

Methought  I  fawe  the  grave  where  Laura  lay. 
Thus  Milton  on  his  Deceafed  Wife  *. 

Methought  I  faw  my  late-efpoufed  faint. 

And  he  probably  took  the  hint  of  writing  a  vifionary 
fonnet  on  that  occafion,  from  this  of  Raleigh. 

*  Sonn.  Z3. 

There 
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There  is  a  particular  beauty  in  the  allegorical  turn 
of  this  little  compofition  in  praife  of  the  FAFRIE 
QUEENE,  as  it  imitates  the  manner  of  the  author 
whom  it  compliments. 

B.  vi.  c.  iv.  f.  xix. 

Her  target  alwaies  over  her  pretended. 
••.»•.        .;; 

PRETENDED,  "  ftretchcd  or  held  over  her."  This 
latinifm  is  to  be  found  m  Milton,  but  in  a  fenfe 
fomewhat  different. 

—    —  Left  that  too  heavenly  form  PRETENDED 
To  hellifh  falfliood,  fnare  them*.     —     — 

"  v*  '   ..-'  f 

B.  in.  c.  11.  f.  xxxn. 

The  time  that  mortal!  men  their  weary  cares 
Do  lay  away,  and  all  wilde  heafts  do  reft, 
And  every  river  eke  his  courfe  forbeares, 
Then  doth  this  wicked  evill  thee  infeft. 

Thefe  verfes,  which,  at  firft  fight,  feem  to  be  drawn 
from  Dido's  f  night  in  the  fourth  ^Eneid,  are  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Ceiris  attributed  to  Virgil,  as  it  has 
been  before  in  general  hinted,  Seff.  3. 

'J'empore  quo  ffjflas  mortalia  peftora  curas, 
Quo  rapidos  etiam  re^uiefcunt  flumina  curfus  f . 

*  Par.  Loft.  10.  87*-  f  Ver.  232. 

B.  iv. 
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B.  iv.  c.  vi.  f.  xliv. 

With  that  the  wicked  Carle,  the  matter  fmith, 
A  paire  of  red-hot  iron  tongs  did  take, 
Out  of  the  burning  cinders,  and  therewith 
Under  the  fide  him  nipt.     —     —     — 

In  thefe  verfes  the  allegory  is  worked  up  to  an 
amazing  height.  What  he  fays  of  Erinnys  in  the 
RUINS  of  ROME,  is  fomewhat  in  this  ftrain, 

What  fell  Erinnys  with  hot-burning  tongs, 

Did  gripe  your  hearts  ?     ft.  24. 

From  the  fame  ftanza  Milton  probably  drew  the 
expreffion  BLIND  FURY,  in  Lycidas ;  as  it  was  not 
taken  from  the  authority  of  antient  mythology. 

Comes  the  BLIND  FURY,  with  th' abhorred  fhears, 
And  flits  the  thin-fpun  life.     

Spenfer, 

If  the  BLIND  furie,  which  warres  breedeth  oft, 
Wonts  not,  &c.     —    —    — 

So  Sackville,  in  Gordobucke. 

O  Jove,  how  are  thefe  peoples  hearts  abus'd ; 
And  what  blind  fury  headlong  carries  them  *. 

*  Aft.  5.  3. 

B.  v. 


B.  v.  c.  vii.  f.  xxi. 

Magnificke  virgin,  that  in  QUEINT  DISGUISE 
Of  Britiih  armes.     —     —     — 

That  is,  "  in  ftrange  difguife."  In  this  fenfe  the 
word  QUEINT  is  ufed  in  Camus. 

— — —     •  Left  the  place, 

And  this  QUEINT  habit  breed  aftonifhment. 

Somewhat  in  this  fignification  it  is  likewife  applied  by 
the  fhepherd  Cuddy,  in  our  author's  OCTOBER. 

With  Q.UEINT  Bellona.     

Where  E.  K.  in  explaining  it,  has  difcovered  more 
learning  than  penetration. 

Skinner  feems  to  have  wrongly  interpreted  QUAINT, 
elegant.  If  it  ever  fignifies  elegant  or  beautifully  it  im- 
plies a  fantaftic  kind  of  beauty  arifing  from  an  odd 
variety.  Thus  Milton,  in  Lycldas^  of  flowers. 

Throw  hither  all  your  QUEINT  enamel'd  eyes. 

And  in  Arcades ;  where  it  exprefies  an  elegance  refult- 
ing  from  affectation  rather  than  nature. 

>-—     And  CURL  the  grove 

In  ringlets  QUEINT.    — —    — ~ 

Where 


Where  Milton  copies  Jonfon,  in  a  MASKE  at  Wel- 
beck9   1633. 

When  was  old  Sherwood's  head   more  QUEINTLY 
CURLD  *  ? 

The  fame  poet  has  likewife  drawn  one  or  two 
more  ftrokes  in  the  Arcades,  from  a  Mafque  of  Jon- 
fon. In  fong  i .  he  thus  breaks  forth, 

This,  this  is  fhe,     —     —     —     — 
To  whom  our  vows,  and  wifhes,  &c. 

So  Jonfon,  in  An  Entertainment  at  Altbrope,  1 603. 

This  is  fhee, 
This,  is  fhee. 

Milton  in  Song  3.  pays  this  compliment  to  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Derby, 

Though  Syrinx  your  Pan's  miilrefs  were, 
Yet  Syrinx  well  might  wait  on  her. 

Thus  Jonfon  in  the  fame  Entertainment ', 
And  the  dame  has  Syrinx'  grace. 

Thefe  little  traits  of  likenefs  juft  lead  us  to  con- 
clude, that  Milton,  before  he  began  to  write  his 
Arcades*  had  recourfe  to  Jonfon,  who  was  the  mo% 

*  Ver.   15. 
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eminent  mafque-writer  then  extant,  for  the  manner 
proper  to  this  fpecies  of  compofitron ;  or  that  in  the 
courfe  of  writing  it,  he  imperceptibly  fell  upon  fome 
of  Jonfon's  expreffions.  rg  ' 

It  was  happily  referved  for  the  tafte  and  genius  of 
Milton,  to  temper  the  fantaftic  extravagance  of  the 
MASQUE,  which  chiefly  confifted  in  external  deco- 
ration, with  the  rational  graces  of  poetry,  and  to  give 
it  the  form  and  fubftance  of  a  legitimate  drama. 

B.  vi.  c.  ix.  f.  xxix. 

In  vaine,  faid  then  old  Melibee,  doe  men 
The  heavens  of  their  fortunes  fault  accufe, 
Sith  they  know  beft,  what  is  the  beft  for  them ; 
For  they  to  each  fuch  fortune  doe  ditfufe, 
As  they  So  know  each  can  molt  aptly  ufe. 
For  not  that  which  men  covet  moft  is  beft, 
Nor  that  thing  worft  which  men  do  rnoft  refufe : 
But  fitteft  is,  that  all  contended  reft 
With  that  they  hold :  each  has  his  fortune  in  his  breaft. 

XXX. 

It  is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill. 

In  thefe  lines  he  plainly  feems  to  have  had  his  eye 
OA  thofe  exalted  Socratic  fentiments,  which  Juvenal 
has  given  us  in  the  clofe  of  his  tenth  fatire.  The 

laft-cited 
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laft-cited  lines,  in  particular,  point  out  to  us  the 
fenfe  in  which  Spenfer  underftood  the  two  final  con- 
troverted verfes  of  that  fatirc. 

Nullum  nuincn  \_abefi\  babes,  fe  fit  prudentia  ;  fed  TE 
Nos  FACIMUS  FORTUNA  DEAM,  cesloque  locamus. 

E.  iv.  c.  viii.  f.  xxxvii. 
With  eafy  fteps  fo  foft  as  foot  could  STRIDE. 

Probably  we  fhould  read  JJ'ide  for  STRIDE  ;  though 
STRIDE  occurs  in  the  old  quarto. 

B.  v.  c.  i.  f.  viii. 
When  fo  he  lift  in  wrath  uplift  his  fteely  brand. 

Concerning  the  word  BRAND,  frequently  ufed  by 
Spenfer,  for  fnuord^  take  the  following  explication  of 
Hickes.  "  In  the  fecond  part  of  the  EDDA  IJlandica, 
"  among  other  appellations,  a  fword  is  denominated 
"  BRAND}  and  gladt  or  glod^  that  is,  ////<?,  tom's, 
"  pruna  ignita ;  and  the  hall  of  the  Odin  is  faid  to  be 
"  illuminated  by  drawn  fv/ords  only.  A  writer  of  no 
"  lefs  learning  than  penetration,  N.  Salanus  Weft- 
"  mannus,  in  his  Diflertation,  entitled,  GLADIUS 
"  SCYTHICUS,  pag.  6,  7,  obferves,  that  the  anti- 
*£  ents  formed  their  fwords  in  imitation  of  a  flaming 
^*  fire  j  and  thus,  from  BRAND  a  fword,  came  our 
L  1  2  "  endifh 
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"  englifli  phrafe,  to  brandijb  ajword,  gladiumjlrittum 
(f  vibrando  corufcare  facer e  *." 

B.  i.  c.  ii.  f.  iv. 

The  penance  here  mentioned,  I  fuppofe,  our  author 
drew  from  tradition,  or  romance.  From  one  of  thefe 
fources,  Milton  feems  to  have  derived,  and  applied 
his  annual  penance  of  the  devils. 

—     —    —    —     Thus  were  they  plagu'd, 
And  worn  with  famin,  long  and  ceafelefs  hifs, 
Till  their  loft  fhape,  permitted,  they  refum'd ; 
Yearly  injoyn'd,  they  fay,  to  undergo 
This  ANNUAL  HUMBLING  certain  number 'd  daysf. 

Before  I  clofe  this  Supplement,  I  will  hope  for  the 
reader's  pardon  once  more,  while  I  lengthen  out  this 
digreflion,  in  order  to  illuftrate  another  paflage  in 
Milton. 

Leviathan,     —    —    —    —    —    — 

#*##**#•*#*» 
Him  haply  flumbring  on  the  Norway  foam 
Phe  pilot  of  fome  fmall  night-founder'd  fluff, 
Deeming  fome  Hand,  oft,  as  fea-men  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  fcaly  rind 
Moors  in  his  fide,  under  the  lee,  &c  *. 

*  Ling.  Vet.  Sept.  Thefaur.  cap.  25.  pag.  193. 
f  Par.  Loft,  ip.  572,  J  Ibid.   I.  201, 

On 


On  the  words,  as  fea-men  /«?//,  fays  Hume*,  "  Words 
"  well  added  to  obviate  the  incredibility  of  cafting 
"  anchor  in  this  manner." 

It  is  likely  that  Milton  never  heard  this  improbable 
circumftance,  of  mistaking  the  whale  for  an  ifland, 
from  the  fea-men  ;  but  that  he  drew  it  from  that 
paflage  in  his  favorite  Arioflto,  where  Aftolpho,  Du- 
don,  and  Renaldo  are  faid  to  have  feen  fo  large  a 
whale  in  the  fea,  near  Alcyna's  caftle,  that  they  took 
it  for  an  ifland  f. 

B.  iv.  c.  vi.  f.  xiv. 

Like  as  the  lightning  brond  from  riven  fkie, 
Thrown  out  by  angry  Jove  in  his  vengeance, 
With  dreadfull  force  falles  on  fome  fteeple  hie, 
Which  battling,  downeiton  the  church  dothglaunce, 
And  teareth  all  with  terrible  mifchaunce. 

Not  many  years  before  the  FAIRY  QUEEN  \vas 
written,  viz.  1561,  the  fteeple  of  St.  Paul's  church' 
was  ftruck  with  lightening,  by  which  means  not  only 
the  fteeple  itfelf,  but  the  entire  roof  of  the  church 
was  confumed  J.  The  defcription  in  this  fimile  was 
probably  fuggefted  to  our  author's  imagination  by  this 
remarkable  accident. 

*  NOTE  in  loc.  f  C.  6.  f.  37. 

J  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  p.   357.  edit.    1633. 

POSTSCRIPT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

AT  the  clofe  of  this  work,  I  {hall  beg  leave 
to  fubjoin  an  apology,    for  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted  and  executed. 

I  prefume  it  will  be  objected,  that  thefe  remarks 
would  have  appeared  with  greater  propriety,  con- 
nected with  Spenfer's  text,  and  arranged  according  to 
their  refpe&ive  references;  at  leaft  it  may  be  urged, 
that  fuch  a  plan  would  have  prevented  much  unnecef- 
fary  tranfcription.  But  I  was  difluaded  from  this  me- 
thod by  two  reafons.  The  firft  is,  that  thefe  OBSER- 
VATIONS, thus  reduced  to  general  heads  *,  form  a 
feries  of  diftincT:  eflays  on  Spenfer,  and  exhibit  a  courfe 
of  fyftematical  criticifm  on  the  FAERIE  QUEENE. 
But  my  principal  argument  was,  that  a  formal  edi- 
tion of  this  poem  with  notes,  would  have  been  at  once 
impertinent  and  fuperfluous  j  as  two  publications  of 
Spenfer,  under  that  form,  are  at  prefent  expected  from 
the  hands  of  two  learned  and  ingenious  critics  f.  Be- 
fides,  it  was  never  my  defign,  to  give  fo  complete 
and  perpetual  a  comment  on  every  part  of  our  author, 
as  fuch  an  attempt  feemed  to  require.  But  while  fome 

*  Except  in  Seftions  ix.  xi.  -f-  One  of  thefe  has  fince  appeared. 

paflagcs 


pafiages  are  entirely  overlooked,  or  but  fuperficially 
touched,  others  will  be  found  to  have  been  difcuffed 
more  at  large,  and  inveftigated  with  greater  refearch 
and  accuracy,  than  fuch  an  attempt  would  have 
permitted. 

As  to  more  particular  objections,  too  many,  I  am 
fenfible,  muft  occur ;  one  of  which  will  probably  be, 
that  I  have  been  more  diligent  in  remarking  the  faults 
than  the  beauties  of  Spenfer.  That  I  have  been  defi- 
cient in  encomiums  on  particular  paffages,  did  not 
proceed  from  a  want  of  perceiving  or  acknowledging 
beauties  ;  but  from  a  perfuafion,  that  nothing  is  more 
abfurd  or  ufelefs  than  the  panegyrical  comments  of 
thofe,  who  criticife  from  the  imagination  rather  than 
from  the  judgment,  who  exert  their  admiration  in- 
ftead  of  their  reafon,  and  difcover  more  of  enthufiafm 
than  difcernment.  And  this  will  moft  commonly  be 
the  cafe  of  thofe  critics,  who  proiefs  to  point  out 
beauties  j  becaufe,  as  they  naturally  approve  themfelves 
to  the  reader's  apprehenfion  by  their  own  force,  no 
reafon  can  often  be  given  why  they  pleafe.  The  fame 
cannot  always  be  faid  of  faults,  which  I  have  fre- 
quently difplayed  without  referve  or  palliation. 

It  was  my  chief  aim,  to  give  a  clear  and  compre- 
henfive  eftimate  of  the  charafteriftical  merits  and  man- 
ner, 


ner,  of  this  admired,  but  neglected,  poet.  For  this 
purpofe  I  have  confidered  the  cuftoms  and  genius  of 
his  age;  I.  have  fearcHed  his  cotemporary  writersj 
and  examined  the  books  on  which  the  peculiarities 
of  his  ftyle,  tafte,  and  compofition,  are  confefledly 
founded. 

I  fear  I  fhall  be  cenfured  for  quoting  too  many 
pieces  of  this  fort.  But  experience  has  frequently  and 
fatally  proved,  that  the  commentator  whofe  critical 
enquiries  are  employed  on  Spenfer,  Jonfon,  and  the 
reft  of  our  elder  poets,  will  in  vain  give  fpecimens  of 
his  claffical  erudition,  unlefs,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
brings  to  his  work  a  mind  intimately  acquainted  with 
thofe  books,  which  though  now  forgotten,  were  yet 
in  common  ufe  and  high  repute  about  the  time  in 
which  his  authors  refpe&ively  wrote,  and  which 
they  confequently  muft  have  read.  While  thefe 
are  unknown,  many  allufions  and  many  imitations 
will  either  remain  obfcure,  or  lofe  half  their  beauty 
and  propriety  :  "  as  the  figures  vanifh  when  the 
canvas  is  decayed." 

Pope  laughs  at  Theobald  for  giving  us,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakefpeare,  a  fample  of 

*"'  •    —  •  All  fuch  READING  as  ivas  never  read" 

But 
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But  thefe  ftrange  and  ridiculous  books  which  Theobald 
quoted,  were  unluckily  the  very  books  which  Shake- 
fpeare  himfelf  had  ftudied  ;  the  knowledge  of  which 
enabled  that  ufcful  editor  to  explain  fo  many  difficult 
allufions  and  obfolete  cuftoms  in  his  poet,  which  other- 
\vife  could  never  have  been  underdood.  For  want  of 
this  fort  of  literature,  Pope  tells  us,  that  the  DREAD- 
FUL SAGITTARY  in  Trollus  and  Creffida^  fignifies 
Teucer,  fo  celebrated  for  his  ficill  in  archery.  Had 
he  deigned  to  confult  an  old  hiftory,  called  the  DE- 
STRUCTION cf  TROY,  a  book  which  was  the  delight 
of  Shakefpeare  and  of  his  age,  he  would  have  found 
that  this  formidable  archer,  was  no  other  than  an  ima- 
ginary beaft,  which  the  grecian  army  brought  againft 
Troy.  If  Shakefpeare  is  worth  reading,  he  is  worth 
explaining  i  and  the  refearches  ufed  for  fo  valuable  and 
elegant  a  purpofe,  merit  the  thinks  of  genius  and 
candour,  not  the  fatire  of  prejudice  and  ignorance. 
That  labour,  which  fo  effentially  contributes  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  true  tafte,  deferves  a  more  honourable  repofi- 
tory  than  The  TEMPLE  of  DULNESS.  In  the  fame 
{train  cf  falfe  fatire,  *  Pope  obferves  with  an  air  of 
ridicule  that  Caxton  fpeaks  of  the  JEneid  "  as  a  hi/lory^ 
"  as  a  book  hardly  known"  But  the  fatirift  perhaps 

*  Dunciad.   B.  i.  149.  Not. 
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would  have  exprefled  himfelf  with  not  much  more  pre- 
cifion  or  propriety  concerning  the  ./Eneid,  had  he  been 
Caxton's  cotemporary.  Certainly,  had  he  wrote  eng- 
lifh  poetry  in  fo  unenlightened  a  period,  the  world 
would  have  loft  his  refined  di<£tion  and  harmonious 
verfification,  the  fortunate  effects  of  better  times. 
Caxton,  rude  and  uncouth  as  he  is,  co-operated  in 
the  nobleft  caufe :  he  was  a  very  confiderable  jnftru- 
ment  in  the  grand  work  of  introducing  literature  into 
his  country.  In  an  illiterate  and  unpolifhed  age  he 
multiplied  books,  and  confequently  readers.  The 
books  he  printed,  befides  the  grofleft  barbarifms  of 
ftyle  and  compofition,  are  chiefly  written  on  fubje&s 
of  little  importance  and  utility;  almoft  all,  except 
the  works  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  tranflations  from 
the  french  :  yet,  fuch  as  they  were,  we  enjoy  their 
happy  confequences  at  this  day.  Science,  the  pro- 
greflive  ftate  of  which  fucceeding  generations  have 
improved  and  completed,  dates  her  original  from  thefe 
artlefs  and  imperfect  efforts. 

Mechanical  critics  will  perhaps  be  difgufted  at  the 
liberties  I  have  taken  in  introducing  fo  many  anec- 
dotes of  ancient  chivalry.  But  my  fubjecl:  required 
frequent  proofs  of  this  fort.  Nor  could  I  be  perfuaded 
fhat  fuch  enquiries  were,  in  other  refpe&s,  either 

ufelefs 


ufelefs  or  ridiculous  ;  as  they  tended  at  leaft,  to  illuf- 
trate  an  inftitution  of  no  frivolous  or  indifferent 
nature.  Chivalry  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  bar- 
barous fport,  or  extravagant  amufement,  of  the  dark 
ages.  It  had  however  no  fmall  influence  on  the  man- 
ners, policies,  and  conftitutions  of  antient  times,  and 
ferved  many  public  and  important  purpofes.  It  was 
the  fchool  of  fortitude,  honour,  and  affability.  Its 
cxercifes,  like  the  grecian  games,  habituated  the  youth 
to  fatigue  and  enterprife,  and  infpired  the  nobleft  fen- 
timents  of  heroifm.  It  taught  gallantry  and  civility 
to  a  favage  and  ignorant  people,  and  humanifed  the 

native  ferocity  of  the  northern  nations.     It  conduced 
Jq>»^ 
to  refine  the  manners  of  the  combatants,  by  exciting 

an  emulation  in  the  devices  and  accoutrements,  the 
fplendour  and  parade,  of  their  tilts  and  tournaments : 
while  its  magnificent  feftivals,  thronged  with  noble 
dames  and  courteous  knights,  produced  the  firft  ef- 
forts of  wit  and  fancy. 

I  am  ftill  further  to  hope,  that,  together  with  other 
fpecimens  of  obfolete  literature  in  general,  hinted  at 
before,  the  many  references  I  have  made,  in  parti- 
cular to  Romances,  the  neceflary  appendage  of  antient 
Chivalry,  will  alfo  plead  their  pardon.  For  however 
monftrous  and  unnatural  thefe  compofitions  may  ap- 
pear 
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pear  to  this  age  of  reafon  and  refinement,  they  merit 
more  attention  than  the  world  is  willing  to  beftow. 
They  preferve  many  curious  hiftorical  facts,  and  throw 
confiderable  light  on  the  nature  of  the  feudal  fyftem. 
They  are  the  pictures  of  antient  ufages  and  cuftoms  ; 
and  reprefent  the  manners,  genius,  and  character  of 
our  anceftors.  Above  all,  fuch  are  their  Terrible 
Graces  of  magic  and  enchantment,  fo  magnificently 
marvellous  are  their  fictions  and  fablings,  that  they 
contribute,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  to  roufe  and  invi- 
gorate all  the  powers  of  imagination:  to  (tore  the 
fancy  with  thofe  fublime  and  alarming  images,  which 
true  poetry  beft  delights  to  difplay. 

Laftly,  in  analyfmg  the  Plan  and  Conduct  of  this 
poem,  1  have  fo  far  tried  it  by  epic  rules,  as  to  de- 
monftrate  the  inconveniencies  and  incongruities,  which 
the  poet  might  have  avoided,  had  he  been  more  ftu- 
dious  of  defign  and  uniformity.  It  is  true,  that  his 
romantic  materials  claim  great  liberties ;  but  no  ma- 
terials exclude  order  and  perfpicuity.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  account  for  thefe  defects,  partly  from  the 
peculiar  bent  of  the  poet's  genius,  which  at  the  fame 
time  produced  infinite  beauties,  and  partly  from  the 
predominant  tafte  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 


Let 


Let  me  add,  that  if  I  have  treated  fome  of  the  Italian 
poets,  on  certain  occafions,  with  too  little  refpec~t,  I 
did  not  mean  to  depreciate  their  various  incidental 
excellencies.  I  only  fuggefted,  that  thofe  excellen- 
cies,Jike  fome  of  Spenfer's,  would  have  appeared  to 
greater  advantage,  had  they  been  more  judicioufly  dif- 
pofed.  I  have  blamed,  indeed,  the  vicious  excefs  of 
their  fictions ;  yet  I  have  found  no  fault  in  general, 
with  their  ufe  of  magical  machinery  ;  notwithftanding, 
I  have  fo  far  conformed  to  the  reigning  maxims  of  mo- 
dern criticifm,  as,  in  the  mean  time,  to  recommend 
claiHcal  propriety. 

I  cannot  take  my  final  leave  of  the  reader,  with- 
out the  fatisfa&ion  of  acknowledging,  that  this  work 
has  proved  a  moft  agreeable  talk ;  and  I  hope  this 
confideration  will  at  leaft  plead  my  pardon  for  its 
length,  whatever  cenfure  or  indulgence  the  reft  of 
its  faults  may  deferve.  The  bufinefs  of  criticifm  is 
commonly  laborious  and  dry ;  yet  it  has  here  more 
frequently  amufed  than  fatigued  my  attention,  in  its 
excurfions  upon  an  author,  who  makes  fuch  per- 
petual and  powerful  appeals  to  the  fancy.  Much 
of  .the  pleafure  that  Spenfer  experienced  in  com- 
pofing  the  FAIRY  QUEEN,  mult,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  (liared  by  his  commentator;  and  the  critic,  on 

this 
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this  occafion,  may  fpeak  in  the  words,  and  with  the 
rapture,  of  the  poet. 

The  wayes  through  which  my  weary  fteppes  I  guyde 

In    this   DELIGHTFULL    LAND    OF    FAERIE, 

Are  fo  exceeding  fpacious  and  wyde, 
And  fprinkled  with  fuch  fweet  varietie 
Of  all  that  pleafant  is  to  ear  or  eye, 
That  I  nigh  ravilht  with  rare  thoughts  delight, 
My  TEDIOUS  TRAVEL  do  forgett  thereby : 
And  when  I  gin  to  feele  decay  of  might, 
It  ftrength   to   me   fupplies,    and  cheares  my  dulled 
ipright.  6.  i.  i. 


THE     END. 
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